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PREFACE. 


The present edition is substantially the same as the first, but a 
few slight alterations have been made in consequence of sugges- 
tion.s made by reviewers and friends, The authorities which 1 
liavc consulted may be ascertained by the references given in 
the notes. The names of pamphlets in the llrilish Museum 
Lilirary are followed by the letters or numbers signifying the 
press mark. Of the inner life of the House of Commons we 
unfortunately know less during the Civil War than during the 
first year and a half of the l.ong l^arliament. D’Ewes, dis-* 
satisfied with the course of events, grows much more reticent 
tlian he had formerly been, and two other diaries, those of 
Whitacn: and Yongc, whi(*h I have used, I Ix'lievc, for the 
first time, do not fully supply his place. Whitacrc reports no 
speci’hes, and Vonge does so only occasionally. As Vonge 
wrote chicOy in symbols --particular marks being employed to 
rt‘present all the commoner words— it rerpiires a certain amount 
of preparation to n‘a(l him, though, as an explanation of these 
symbols is prefixed to each of his four volumes, there is no real 
diliieulty in the matUT. 

It is fortunate that siiu'e the publication of Warburton’s 
‘ Mt'm(>irs of RN/n'ri and the Cavaliers f a con.siderable part of 
MSS. whii:h he used has been accpiired by the Museum 
Library, not merely bec’ause there are letters in the collecdon 
of which he made no use, but because he neglected to take the 
trouble to read ciphered letters, even when the materials for 
doing so wi‘re to be found at the distance of a few pages. It 
will be seen that a part of a despatch of Digby’s, written on the 
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morning of the second battle of Newbury, yields interesting 
information of which no word appears in Warbiirtons tran- 
script, though it must be acknowledged that he did not fail to 
indicate the fact that he had not printed the whole letter. Mr. 
C. H. Firth has also been kind enough to lend me his volumes 
of transcripts of Rupert’s correspondence, containing nuiuy 
letters of which the originals cannot at present be found, i iu‘ 
collection of the books of the Committee of both Kingdoms 
in the Record Office is too well known to reciuirc spc<'ial re 
cognition. Unfortunately only two volumes of tlu* betters 
received by the Conimittee — in many res])ccts the most im 
portant of the series— have been preserved. Even l)etler 
known than these are the Thomason dracts in llu^ Museum 
Library, that unequalled collection of pamphlets and news 
papers which makes a residence in or near London ahsolulelv 
essential to any historian of the Civil War ; whilst fretfuent 
visits to Oxford are rendered necessary by the existence of 
the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian Libraiy, in which so iiUK'h (»i* 
Irish history lies concealed, and of the Tanner and Clarendon 
collections, in the latter of which are to be found increasingly 
as the war draws to a close the materials for setting forth tlie 
policy of the Royalist party. 

Of the value of newspapers as a subsidiary source of 
knowledge, much of a very divergent character has been said. 
Mercurius Aidiais^ the Oxford organ, remains untrustworthy to 
the end. Birkenhead, its writer, composes his attacks o!i the 
enemy under no sense of responsibility, and with the sole tmd 
of making Puritans and Parliamentarians ridiculous, thougli 
even in his work are sometimes included reports or (leH{)atche:» 
of Royalist commanders which add something to our kmav 
ledge. The Parliamentary ncwspa})crs begin haully better* 
For some time they invent freely ; but eitlier on ac'e'oiint of llu* 
character of the readers for whom they ('atered, or on aec'oiint 
of the competition to which they were subjected tllt(‘en oi 
twenty weekly newspapers being published in London for om^ 
ut Oxford— they mend their ways before many luoiitlih luv past. 
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A reader has, no doubt, to be on his guard against stories of 
( 'avalier oiitragCvS, especially upon women, which are pro])ably 
tor the most part as imaginary as are, I hope, the stories whic'li 
wrre told in Ireland of both sides as habitually carrying babies 
on the ends of pikes ; but when this sort of thing is set aside 
as a ('ommon formula, there remains to the credit of the 
London newspapers an evident wish to ascertain the facts, and 
a (‘onslant habit of warning readers not to accept as certain 
lunvs which has just come to hand. 

No one who writes about Mt>ntrose’s campaigns will under- 
estimate the value of Nai)ier’s Memorials and Memoirs of 
Montrose. His industry has made it almost impossible to 
disi'over any facts unnotic'ed by him. It is only in his descrip- 
tion of battles that one hesitates to follow him, as there are no 
signs of his having visited the localities, and it is certain that 
Wishart and probable that I‘atri(‘k (lordon, the authors on whom 
he mainly reli(‘s, did not. AVh'shart especially is sometimes be- 
traycii into palpable error by his topt)graphical ignorance, and 
the knowledge that this is the case has made me doubt 
whether I have arrived at anything like accuracy when I have 
laid to build on his evideiuv, even when 1 have been able to 
(‘orreel it by tlu‘ use (»f my own eyes. 

In my inquiries on the spot into the topography of 
Montrose's six gnsit vu:tories, I have had much valuable local 
assistance, and I feel bound to express my hearty thanks to 
those whose knowledge of the ground {)roved helpful - to Mr. 

C leorgi* bain, the editor of the Aairns/iire 7c/ggm/>//, who ('on 
dnett*d me over the field of Auldearn ; to Mr. M, K. (). 
Imrqnharson, of Hoghton, on whose property is the site t)r the 
!KittU‘ of Allonl ; to the Rev. Dr, Milne, of Ly\'ie, for his expla- 
nation of Montrose's position at h'yvie ('astle ; and to Mr. 
A. M. Munro, of tluA !ity (dunnlnTlaiifsoffu'cal AbereUxm, with- 
out whose antitjuarian knowliMge of the locality in whi(di the 
l)a}lh‘ of AlKS'det'n was fought 1 should have been entirely at 
fault, as tlu‘ ground is now covercxl with streets. 

I have also to thank the ICarl of Lek'cster for his kindness 
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in allowing his copy of Rimiccint ’s Memoirs to lie at the Ilril ish 
Museum for some time, thereby enabling me to use them in a 
leisurely fashion. These Memoirs were compiled by a priest 
from Rinuccini’s papers after his death, and afford a good deal 
of information not to be found in the despatches printed in the 
Munziatura, and contains a considerable number of unpublished 
documents. A description of the MS. is given by Mr. J. 1* 
Gilbert in the Ninth Report of the Historical MSS. Goinmis- 
sion, Appendix 11., page 340. Mr. Gilbert has also printed in 
his History of the Irish Confedcf'ation^ and his Contemporary 
History of Affairs hi Ireland^ a large amount of hitherto imustal 
material. 

Of the papers at Kingston Lacy, which Mr. Bankt:s was 
good enough to allow me to examine, the most important is tin; 
book of the Parliamentary Committee for Dorset, and stune 
letters from Digby to Jermyn, which are shown by the mark.s 
on them to have belonged originally to the papers taken fronii 
Digby at Sherburn, most of which are in the Record ( Irtlce, 

No writer of the history of the Civil War ('an avoid the 
difficult task of forming a judgment on the character and aims 
of Cromwell. If this is to be done with evtm an approximation 
to success, it is absolutely necessary to take Carlyle's moiiu 
mental woik as a starting point. Every satisfactory effort to 
understand the character of a man must be based on his own 
spoken and written words, though it is always possible to throw 
in further light and shade from other sources. 

To one seeking further knowledge two lines of impiiry pn‘- 
sent themselves — first, the examination of new evidence, and 
secondly the critical sifting of evidence which has long; betm 
before the world. With respect to the material falliny, und(‘r 
the first head, pre-eminent importance belongs to Ihe Clarke 
Fafers, of which the first volume has recently been edited by my 
friend, Mr. C. H. Firth, for the Camden Society. Mr. idrdi has 
obligingly lent me the copies wdiich he had made for a, second 
volume, which will probably apjiear at no dista.nt date. 1'lu‘Se 
copies have been quoted by me as C/arke MSS. to <listine,iu;iii 
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them from the printed volume* A third set of papers, bound in 
a folio volume, contain notes of the trials of Hamilton, Capel, 
and others involved in the second civil war, and have been 
(|iK)tcd by me as Clarke Trials, I desire to express my obliga- 
tions to the authorities of Worcester College, in whose posses- 
sion the originals are, for permission to make use of this latter 
MS., which is still uncopied. Unfortunately, the reports of the 
trials were so badly taken as to be in many places unintelligible, 
liut a gootl deal of matter of considerable interest may never- 
theless I)t‘ extracted from them. Taken altogether, these 
Clarke /*a/*ers bring strongly out the conservative and hesita- 
ting sith‘ of Cromweirs character, whilst they also bring us, as 
we have never !)een brought before, into the very heart of that 
army, in the midst of which Cromwell lived and moved, and 
enable ns to trace the movements of political thought which 
afterwards devdoinai tliemselves in the constitutional experi- 
ments of tia* Commonwealth. 

Mr. Idrtlfs discovery of the Clarke Pa/ers throws every 
other ata'cssion of material into the shade, but valuable infor- 
mation is to be gained from the (les[)atches of the Trench 
ambassadors ami agtaits. Many of them have been copied 
frtim our Record Cll'K'e. MontreiiiFs letters to Mazarin, how- 
t‘Vi‘r, aiH* still only to be found in the Archives of the French 
foreign ( )ltlee. Another valuable source of information is con- 
taiiu'd in (’Opiifs lately sent from Rome to the Ihiblic Record 
undiT the title (if ‘ Newskdters,’ and (|uoted by me as 
lbt‘ Raman Ahrsle/lers, This title, however, fails to convey a 
truis idfa (A their valius The wTiter was, as appears from 
intiTuai e‘videma\ a d’ust'an priest residing in England, who, in 
i!u‘ sumnuT of 1047 was employed by Relliivre toconveymes- 
:;acvs between liim ami the army leaders, and who thetrefore 
spiaik'!, espeeialiy during th<‘ time of his employment, with an 
autht»rilv not usually enjoytal by a writer of newrsletters. 

In llie second place aristas the necessity of criticising the 
oftcai «|uott‘d pamphkSs wriUtai at the time by CromwelFs 
<*m:mic‘S, wfia h preseiU a consensus of opinion to the last degree 
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unfavourable to his uprightness of character. Subjecting these 
writings to the first rule of criticism, a large number of them 
may be peremptorily set aside, either as merely containing vague 
charges, or as produced by men who had no means whatever 
of knowing the truth. It would be sheer partisanship to treat 
in the same way the accusations brought by men of trans- 
parent honesty such as Lilburne and Wildman, both of whom 
had considerable means of becoming acquainted with the 
external facts of Cromwell’s life. Yet these atxusal ions stand 
in such startling contrast with all that we know of Cromwt‘Il 
from his own written and spoken words that, at the first blush, 
a conscientious inquirer is fairly puzzled. 

Here, however, as in so many other knotty matters, tlu^ 
thread leading out of the maze is to be found l)y a strict 
adherence to chronology. It was with no little surprise that 1 
found one charge after another melt away as I was able to 11 x 
a date to the words or actions which had given rise to hostile 
comments. Thus tested, the Cromwell of Lilliiirnc and \\hld» 
man shows himself the same man as the Cromwell of the leU(‘rs 
and the Clarke no divinely inspired hero, incUvd. or 

faultless monster, but a brave, honourable man, striving, 
according to his lights, to lead his countrymen into llut paths 
of peace and godliness. The investigation which 1 have thus 
conducted is the more conclusive because, whilst it shows that 
Cromwell was not a hypocrite, it also shows that it was tluj 
most natural thing in the world that other men should think him 
to be one. 

An eighteenth century copy of a lost account of the siege 
of Colchester, which is quoted as ' ATr. Round’s MS.,’ was lent 
me by Mr. James Round, whose cousin, Mr. j. II, Round, 
kindly accompanied me in my investigation of tlie sites con- 
nected with the siege, and placed at my disposal his store of 
local knowledge. As far as the social history of the period is 
concerned, I have been allowed hy Sir Hairy Venu^y to make 
use of the vast collection of private letters jireserved at ( 'laydon 
House. I have attempted in dealing with tluun to eoidim* 
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inysijir for the most part to such as throw light directly or 
iiuiircc'tly ou public affairs. Those of my readers who wish to 
contiTiiic their a<‘(juaiutan('e with Sir Ralph Verney and his 
family have an 0]>portunityof doing so in Lady Verney’s Alemoirs 
of the Verney Family duriny the Civil I Van 

Since the Ilainiltun Papers were published by me for the 
C'auulon Society J have been able again to examinCj by the 
perinihsioni of Sir W. Fraser, K.Cl.lh, who at that time had this 
valuable c'ollcction in his (Large, the letters written in the early 
part of pKpS byagtuUsof the Hamilton party. Several of these 
let tens are in undet'iphered cipher, and were conseciucntly 
oinittcd in my volume, and tliey also find no place in Sir W. 
f'raser's rt^port to the Historical Hommission. (3n my second 
visit, howtner, I found that the ciphers used could be inter* 
pnliHl with the help cjf decijihers interlined in other letters, and 
I was tlua’efore enabk'd without much difllculty to make out 
almost (‘Very one of tluam d'hey are here quoted as I/amilfon 
Papers', Jtii/enda, and they will, I hope, be printed in the next 
volume of ilie ('amdi'n Society's Miscellany. 

I ought to say a hnv W’ords about the maps inserted in these 
voliinu’s. ( )f the ('oloured imqis, those which give the relative 
positions of the two ICnglish parties at (anlain dates have been 
(onstruct(‘d with the help of contemporary newspapers and 
lett(‘rs. 'riuT(‘ must always, however, have been a certain 
number of fH’ivatt* houses holding out for the King or for the 
Parliament which es(‘a[)ed my reseatrhes, some of whic'h 
imiev'd (‘ould hardly ha\e been imiuded in a, ma]) on so small 
a sea,h*. maj) of Ireland, as far as Ulster and Connaught 

are ronetTned, lam been ('onstructed in the same way, and is 
liable to the same drawbacks, d'hc line separating the two 
jiarlies in 14 ‘insterand Mtuister is distinctly marked in the text 
of the d'realy of Cc'ssation, though even there fortifual inisls in 
po^Sl^s:h^ni of eillua* parly at the datii of the treaty were to re- 
main in th(‘ haiuls of fhose who iield lluam As to the otlaa 
twii pioviiH'cs, tht‘ treaty mtm*ly states that each party shall 
hold its own. C !onse(iuently, unless where a post is of sufficient 
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importance to be named in some contemporary letter, it would 
not come under my notice. The divisions of the clan territories 
in the map of the Highlands of Scotland are copied from those 
in the map in General Stewart^s Sketches of the IIigh/a?ids^ hut 
the colouring showing the side taken by each clan is taken from 
the statements of contemporary writers, though in one or two 
cases I have had considerable doubt about its accuracy. 

Of the smaller maps, those of battle-fields have given mti 
considerable difficulty. There are in existence modern maps 
of the principal battles in which the numbers and position of 
the combatants are laid down with great minuteness. It has 
frequently happened that I have been unable to satisfy myself 
as to the accuracy of these details, and I have preferred to 
allow my maps to be less full than to fill up the gaps in my 
knowledge by conjecture. 

The two maps of the battles of Newbury are founded on 
^ A Map of the County of Berks ... by the late J, Roeque,’ 
in eighteen sheets, published in 1762, and therefore having 
spaces open which are now enclosed. To Mr. A. M. Munro 
I owe an indication of Milne’s plan of Aberdeen, published 
from a survey taken in 17S9, and therefore before modern 
buildings had sprung up, on which my plan of the battle is 
founded. The map of the siege of Bristol is taken, with some 
slight omissions, with the permission of the Rev. W. Hunt, from 
his work on Bristol in the series of ‘ Historic Towns.’ 

I wish it were possible for me to give adequate expression 
to my sense of the obligation under which I am to Mr. lorth. 
He has generously allowed me to draw on his vast stores of 
knowledge concerning the men and things of this j)t‘rioih and 
has been always ready to discuss with me every point of im 
portance as it arose, often very considerably modifj'ing the 
opinion at which I had originally arrived. 
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the’ great civil war. 


CIlAn’KR 1. 

CAVA [, I MRS AND KUUXDI IRA DS. 

The Ci\ ii. W’ar, the outbreak of which was announced by the 
iloating of Charles’s standard on the hill at Nottingham, was 
rendered ine\itable by the inade(iiia <7 of the inleb 
'I'iu- c*ivii’ ^e'ctual methods of the day to effect a rec:onciliation 
between opposing moral and social forces which de- 
ii\ed their strength from the [last development of the nation. 
I'he personal characters of the leaders might do much to 
shorten or prolong the time of open warfare, hut no permanent 
restoration of harmony would be possible till some compromise, 
which would give se<'urity alike to the disciples of Hooker and 
to the dis(:i[)les Calvin, had been not only thought out by 
the few, but generally a('(‘epted by the many. 

On both sides the religious diffuailty was ('omplicated by a 
political diffu'uliy ; and, amongst the King s followers at all 
events, it was from those who were least under the 
Nuiuu-'- inlluence of leligious motives that the loudest cry for 
war was heard. Men who had served in armies 
abroad, and who w'cre familiar with the licence of ramps ; 
Cavaliers who had stood by Chailes on the day of baffled hopes 
when lie had swooped down in vain upon the five members at 
AVestminster, combined in that cry with many a gentleman of 
high temper and generous instiiH'ts, who might be indifferent 
to the character of the theology whidi wsis inculcated from tlu' 
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pulpits, but whose moral irregularities gave him good reason to 
dread the stern pressure of Puritan austerityd 

Such men soon discovered a leader in Charles’s nephew, 
Rupert, who, with the true instinct of a soldier, had come, 
Prince bringing his younger brother, Maurice, with him, to 

Rupert. place liis sword at his uncle’s disposal almost at the 

moment when his elder brother, the Elector Palatine, was 
slinking away from England to avoid the necessity of making a 
choice between two parties, either of which might one day be 
useful to him in supporting his pretensions in Germany. Of 
Pmpert, it was truly said that he was first and last a soldier.^ 
Coming at the age of twenty-three to that England which he 
had only seen as a visitor, it was not likely that he would 
interest himself in the deeper side of the controversy in which 
he lightly engaged. It was enough for him that he had rebels 
to contend against. Unfortunately for the cause to which he 
attached himself, he came from a land in which the soldier 
was everything and the civilian nothing. He despised courtiers 
and politicians as heartily as he despised rebels. If he wisely 
regarded as unintelligible the scruples of those who thought it 
possible to make war in a legal and constitutional way, he also, 
with less wisdom, set his face against those who thought it 
possible to bring the war to an end otherwise than by complete 
victory. 

If Rupert had been as fit to meet all the ewigeiicies of war 
as he was to lead a charge of cavalry, it would have gone hard 
with the King’s enemies. As it was, he kne\v how to inspire 
his followerb with his own dashing energy and untiring courage ; 
but though he was as capable of planning a campaign as he 
was of conducting a charge, he was apt to lose his head in the 
heat of battle ; and to despise his enemies too much to take 
into account the full stiength of their resistance. Charles at 

‘ At Kiddeiminstei , to take an instancL* fuan a lowci giadc, Baxter 
found himself and his fiiends leviled by ‘ every drunken S(H ; ’ but ‘ wdien 
the wars began, almost all these ditinkaids went into tlu' King's nimy, 
and were quickly killed, so that scaice a man of them came home again.’ 
Reliqme Baxtenanat^ 42. 

Warwick, Memoirs, 227. 
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once appointed him General of the Horse. From one point 
of view no better selection could be made. There was no fear 
Rupeit voyal cavalry would turn their backs upon 

Geneud of the eiiemy as, three years before, they had turned their 
oibc. under Holland’s command, upon the Scots at 

Kelso. From another point of view the appointment was dis- 
astrous. Rupert demanded and obtained the privilege of taking 
orders from the King alone. ^ I'he Earl of Lindsey, 
COTinSndci- devoted to the Royalist cause, and trained in the 
in-chicf. school of the Dutch wars, had been named 

Commander-in-chief, but was now informed that the cavalry 
was not within his sphere of action. By this strange arrange- 
Conditions iTiciit, Chaiics repeated in the field the mistaken 
under which tactics of his Cabinet. He wished to be himself 

he holds the . 1 1 i 

command, supreme in war as he had wished to be supreme in 
government, and, as Strafford and Laud had found to their 
cost, his only notion of the way in which supremacy was to be 
secured was never to give his entire confidence to any single 
person. 

In his joyous and abounding self-confidence, and in his 
contemptuous hatred of rebels, Rupert found himself in accord 
with a feeling which prevailed even among the more 
dels .It sober Royalists. That rebellion was an unpardonable 
Nottingham, a iiiaxim which had been inculcated upon 

three generations of Englishmen. It had grown up at a time 
when almost blind obedience to the sovereign had alone gua- 
ranteed the nation— first against feudal anarchy at home, and 
afterwards against spiritual and military aggression from abroad. 
Such an opinion was certain to retain its hold upon Ihnglish- 
inen long after the cause which had brought it into existence 
had passed away ; and there were not a few round Charles at 
Nottingham in whose minds the political creed which they had 
received from their fathers had been rekindled by the adverse 
gusts of Puritanism. 

Of the strength of this purely Royalist feeling over coarser 
natures, something may be gatheied fi om its hold upon men 


‘ Clarendon^ vi. 78. 
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who had nothing in common with gay riders like Rupert or 
with debauchees like Goring. Sir Edmund A^erney, to whom 
Sir Edmund ^hc King had entrusted the care of the standard, had 
verney. in Charlcs’s service from his boyhood, and had 

held the office of Knight Marshal for many years. A pure- 
minded and thoroughly religious man, his dislike of the 
Laudian practices had led both him and his eldest son, Sir 
Ralph, to vote steadily as members of the House of Commons 
in opposition to Charles’s wishes.^ Yet he could not endure 
to desert his master in his hour of peril. Finding his way to 
York, he explained to Flyde the motives by which he had been 
influenced. '‘You,” he said, “have satisfaction in your con- 
science that you are in the right that the King ought not to 
grant what is required of him, . . . but, for my part, I do not 
like the quarrel, and do heartily wish that the King would 
yield and consent to what they desire, so that my conscience 
is only concerned in honour and in gi*atitude to follow my 
master. I have eaten his bread, and served him near thirty 
years, and will not do so base a thing as to forsake him ; and 
choose rather to lose my life — which I am sure to do— to pre- 
serve and defend those things which are against my conscience 
to preserve and defend : for I will deal freely with you — I have 
no reverence for bishops, for whom this quarrel subsists.” ^ 

* This appeals from an allusion in a leltci fiom Henry Verney, one of 
Sir Edmund’s younger sons, who was at this time in the Dutch ai my. 
Ilemy was told that he could not expect promotion because Wycombe 
and Aylesbury wcie against him. These weie the boioiighs for w'hich Sii 
Edmund and his eldest son sat. The allusion would have been unintel- 
ligible unless both had voted against the Coiiit. Another son writes thus 
to Sir Ralph, “The opinion, I sec, of the great ones most at tire Coint is 
that my father and you are all for the Paihainent, and nut for the King.'’ 
E. Verney to Sir R. Verney. Aug, 12 . I enny J\ISS. 

- Clarendon’s Life, ii. 66. That the religious cjueslion was at the 
bottom of the quarrel is here plainly asserted. D’Ewes more diffusely 
says the same thing when he writes thus : — “ Above all, his Majesty’s infeli- 
city was that he had too vehemently and obstinately stuck to the wicked 
prelates and other like looser and corrupter sort of the clergy of this 
kingdom, who doubtless had a design, by the assistance of the Jesuits and 
lire Papists here at home and in foreign paits, to have extiipnted all the 
power and pnuily of leligioii and to have overwhelmed us in ignoiance. 
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I.css personal was the tie which bound Edmund Verney, 
a younger son of the Knight IVIarslial, to the Royal cause. 

Ebghuninded and chivalrous, as few of his com- 
wuiryUie panions were, he submitted his life to the stern 
vnin‘4u. iiuposcd upon him by a religion firmly held 

and, in its essence, hardly distinguishal)lc from Puritanism. Yet 
his warmth of character, combined with his military training^ — 
he had served lirst under the Dutch, and afterwards in the ill- 
fated Northern Army - fixed him on the side of Charles, 
iiisietteiiu ‘DlrotlierC he wrote to Sir Raltih, who remained 
iibhioihei. constant to the Parliamentary cause, “what I feared 
is proved too true, which is your being against the King. 
Cive me leave to tell you, in mine opinion ’tis most unhand- 
somely done, and it grieves my heart to think that my father 
already, and I, who so dearly love and esteem you, should be 
l)0und in consequence — because in duty to our King — to l>e 
your enemy. I hear it is a great grief to my flither.^ [ beseech 
you consider that Majesty is sacred. God saith, Touch not 
mine anointed.’ It troubled David that he cut but off the lap 
of Saul’s garment. I believe ye will all say ye intend not to 
hurt the King, but can any of ye warrant any one shot to say 
It shall not endanger his very person? I am so much troubled 
to think of youi being of the side you are, that I can wiite no 
more ; only I shall pray for peace with all my heart ; but if 


Mipeibtilion, and idolatiy, which was doubtless the main caii.-^e that pul 
tlie two IIouscK, with the hedp of the (dty of L(»ndon and other paits of 
ihe kingdom, to entei upon this great, high, and dangeious design, that 
so they miglit tlie moie easily eonipass and bring about a full and perfect 
lefonuation in the (’lunch, which they evidently foresaw that it could not 
possibly be othciwise effected.” D’lCwes’s Ihaiy, Harl. MSS. 163, fol. 
324b. 7I1C Memoirs of a Cavaliei cannot l)e (pioted as genuine coiitein- 
poraiy evidence', but they j)roceed fioin a shiewd wiiter in the next gene- 
lation w'ho had access to traditional information, and his account of the 
matter corresponds w'ilh that of D’Kwes and V’emey. My <jld comrades,” 
the fictitious cavalier is supposetl to write, “ W'ere some with us, some 
against us, as their opinions happened to differ in religion.” Many of the 
contemporaiy pamphlets take a similai view' of the situation. 

' llieie is a touch of human nature in this. The fathei is displeased 
with his eldest son for doing precisely w’hat he had only refrained from 
doing because of his own peisonal obligations to Cliailes. 
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God grant not that, yet that He will be pleased to turn your 
heart that you may so express your duty to your King that 
your father may still have cause to rejoice in you.” ^ There 
was but little worldly wisdom in this letter, and it cost the 
writer a brother’s affection, till common misfortune brought 
together again the hearts which had been rudely severed ; but 
its warmth and impetuosity renders it the more instructive to 
those whose duty it is to trace the causes which gave to Charles 
some of the most faithful of his supporters. Not the Puritans 
alone found in the writings of the Old Testament, composed 
under Eastern skies, an infallible guide amidst the political 
controversies of the AVestern world, especially when the language 
of those writings favoured conduct of which the reader 
happened to approve. 

With all the fervour of an honest heart, young Edmund 
Verney might pray for peace, but there was nothing in his con- 
ception of the situation which was likely to hasten it. 
rate Royal- More was to be expected from the little group which 
gathered round Falkland, and which included 
Spencer, Southampton, and Carnarvon. It is true that such 
men as these had not much more reverence for bishops than 
the Knight Marshal had, but dread of a Puritan domination 
was common to them all. They did not, indeed, wage war 
against it in the spirit of a convocation of divines. What they 
disliked was the mental narrowness of its teachers. I'heirs 
was the rebellion of the modern world, with its intellectual 
inquisitiveness and its distrust of authoritative assertion, against 
the strict formulas of the Calvinistic creed, and the rigid in- 
sistence of its holders upon the due payment of the anise and 
cummin of human duty. Their political ideas grew out of their 
intellectual principles. Something, too, was due to their dread 
of social changes. A great landowner, accustomed to an assured 
position in the world, would be hardly likely to welcome the 
claim of artisans and tradesmen to be heard on the (|uestions 
of the day. He naturally leant to the maintenance of aiithoiity, 
though he wished to see authority tempered and restrained 


E. Veiney to Sir R. Veiney. Sept. 14. J'c'niey MSS, 
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by the opinion of the upper classes assembled in Parliament. 
Yet, bitterly as these men were opposed to the rule of the 
Calvinist preacher, they were no less bitterly opposed to the 
rule of the soldier. Their intellectual position combined with 
their social position to bring them into sharp antagonism with 
the military party, and they did their utmost to urge Charles 
to reopen the negotiations with his Parliament, against which 
he seemed to have firmly closed the door. 

If Falkland and his friends had but little influence upon 
the immediate course of affairs, it was not because their 
opinions were moderate. Nothing can be more falla- 
the’irttiuk- cious than the popular belief that in times of revolu- 
tion violent counsels prevail merely because they are 
violent. In leality they prevail because those who advance 
them have a keen though limited perception of the conditions 
under which they are called upon to act. To be moderate, in 
any real sense of the word, requires the highest powers of the 
imagination. He who would reconcile adverse parties must 
possess something more than a love of peace and a contempt 
of extreme doctrines. He must have a clear and sympa- 
thetic perception of that which is best and noblest on either 
side ; and it was the perception of anything good or noble in 
Puritanism that Imlkland and his associates were entirely 
lacking. 

'i'he gay soldicu', the modest country gentleman, the medi- 
tative rcasoner, do not complete the tale of Royalism. One 
Kainund lacking. Edmund Waller remained 

WaiicK YT'Stminster, preferring the dishonourable post 

of a spy on Charles’s behalf to active service in the field. ^ 
Rich, witty, and licentious,*-^ the writer of smooth verses, 
addressed sometimes to the Queen, whose favour he courted 
as assiduoiisl}' as he afterwards courted that of the Lord 
Protector, or of Charles IT., he regarded war and Puritanism 
with equal aveision. If occasionally, for fiishion’s sake, he 
gave utterance to patriotic sentiments, in his heart he preferred 

‘ Claj endon^ vii. 55. 

- The testimony of DUwves to Wallcds immorality been punted 
by hlr. (losse. From io PoF\ S9. 
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the sunny days spent at court to the clash of civil debate. 
There was no high imagination in his art or in his life, and 
when the war broke out he merely sought to make the best of 
an awkward situation. 

It is easy to pass by a career such as W'aller’s with a sneer 
at the folly of poetical dreamers who engage in the hard reali- 
Waiiei’s ]:)olitical life. For those who wish to penc- 

hteiary tratc to the Springs of human action it is difficult 

posumn. ' -I i- 

to lind a more instructive personage in the whole 
course of the century in which he lived. It is little that, at the 
Couit of Flenrietta Maria, he threw himself ardentl}' into the 
literary movement which substituted in poetiy the balanced 
fall of that rhymed verse which reached its highest perfection 
in the hands of Pope for the chastened irregularity of tln^ 
Elizabethan poets. AMiat is important is that the causes which 
made him one of the most striking of the literary precursors of 
that style which is usually known as that of the Restoration, 
made him also a precursor of Restoration morals and of 
Restoration politics. 

Something, no doubt, of that great law of reaction by 
which the courses of humanity are governed is visible in the 
adoption, by one whose own life was so dissolute as to cast off 
all moral restraints, of a scheme of poetry of which the chief 
characteristic is the subordination of independent thought and 
fancy to the severest aitificial laws of style, ^\‘t, even in this 
respect, Waller was Ooating on a tide which ran with a gi cater 
sweep than could be accounted for b) the jicculiarities of his 
individual character. The wild cxubdranc'C of the Itilizabethan 
literature, wasting itself away in iwetty emptinesses and frigid 
conceits, called aloud for writers w'ho would place a curb upon 
its extravagances, if it were only the curb of form. 

Elizabethan moral effort needed the curb as muc'h as its 
poetry, and in men of low^er aims the form imposed would 
w’aiieC’ ^necessarily have but little connection with the 

spiritual realities of life. Not to forsake the pursuit 
Jvoyahsm. seiisual pleasure but to combine it with social 
politeness became a second nature to Waller and his like. To 
honour the King, because he exercised no minute supervision 
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over the conductor his admirers, became the keynote of their 
simple politics, whilst peace was an object of desire, merely 
because it made it easier to pursue a career of self-indulgence. 
The pure Royalism of the Restoration already appeared in 
Waller in all its native offensiveness. 

Yet, offensive as it was, it was of a ])iece with the other 
strivings of the time. Everywhere was to be seen the pursuit, 
, not of hiDerty, but of a limiting order. The Royal au- 

Itsieuilions .1 . 1 1 r /-I rN 

toolhei tnority, tlie book of C.ommon Prayer, the Laudian 
ceremonies, were dear to many minds as stays to the 
weaknesses of their individual natures. Aliove all, it was Puri- 
tanism \\hi(‘h ga\c to those whose energies were most self-eeiitred 
the power which always follows upon submission to law. Tiiri- 
tanism not only formed the strength of the otiposition to Charles, 
but the strength of England itself, l^arliamentary liberties, and 
^ even Parliamentary control, were worth contending 
of for ; but on thc.se points it would not have been diffi- 

piunuse. discover some working compromise sufficient, 

if not to satisfy Charles, at least to .satisfy his more reasonable 
supporters. On the other hand, the Jkirliamentary leaders had 
not yet committed themselves to the adoption of the complete 
Presbyterian system, which, with its apparatus of Church 
courts and its rigid oithodoxy, was almost as terrible in the 
eyes of those who looked hoiicfully to the free play of cultivated 
intelligence as it was to those who merely wished to give tlu' 
rein to their animal passions. Vci even this Presbyterianism 
('overed something greater than itself. The laws by wiiich the 
progress of human society is governed work not ir- 
respective of human agency, but by the influence of 
funi.uusm. couditious upoii luinian wills, whereby 

the activity of those wills is roused to react upon the conditions, 
d'hcreforc, it is not enough that the intellect be cultivated, or 
that forms of government or of worship be established to nourish 
the social feelings. Knowledge may cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea, order may be secured, and reverence 
may be shown where reverence is due, but unless the resolute 
will be there to struggle onwards and ut)wards towards an 
ideal higher still, the gift will have been Ix'stowed in vain. 
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It is the glory of Puritanism that it found its highest work 
in the strengthening of the will. To be abased in the abiding 
presence of the Divine Sufferer, and strengthened in the assur- 
ance of help from the risen Saviour, was the path which led 
the Puritan to victory over the temptations which so easily 
beset him. Then, as ever, it was not in the lap of ease and 
luxury that fortitude and endurance were most readily fostered, 
nor was it by culture and intelligence that the strongest 
natures were hardened. The spiritual and mental struggle 
through which the Puritan entered on his career of Divine 
service was more likely to be real with those who were already 
inured to a hard struggle with the physical conditions of the 
world, and whose minds were not distracted by too compre- 
hensive knowledge of many-sided nature. The flame which 
flickered upwards burnt all the purer where the literature of 
the world, with its wisdom and its folly, found no entrance. 
It is not in the measured cadences of Milton, but in the 
homely allegory of the tinker of Elstow, that the Puritan 
gospel is most clearly revealed. 

England, it has been said by one who, in our own days, 
has exhibited the old Puritan virtues to a world which had 
well-nigh forgotten them, has been saved by its adventurers — 
that is to say, by the men who, careless whether their ways 
are like the ways of others, or whether there may not be 
some larger interpretation of the laws by which the world 
is governed than any which they have themselves been 
able to conceive, have set their hearts on realising, first in 
themselves and then in others, their ideal of that which is 
best and holiest. Such adventurers the noblest of tlie Puritans 
were. Many things existed not dreamed of in their theology, 
many things which they misconceived, or did not even con- 
ceive at all ; but they were brave and resolute, feeding their 
minds upon the bread of heaven, and determined within them- 
selves to be servants of no man and of no human s)’stem. Jt 
was with such as these that Jmlkland failed to count ; and to 
fail to count with them was to neglect that very quality of self- 
denying and therefore masterful purpose, the presence of which 
saves Parliamentary majorities from dwindling into a merci 
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expression of predominant indolence, and the accumulation oP 
knowledge from ministering to the satisfaction of learned 
drones. 

Thus it came about that, whilst the noblest elements on the 
King’s side were favoural^le to peace, the noblest elements on 
Militant of the Parliament were favoural)le to war. 

Puntanibin. ^'hat it was SO was not merely owing to the bitter 
memories which had been branded on the mind of the Puritan 
by long oppression. The man of intellect necessarily looks 
forward to a gradual process of amelioration which can but be 
checked by the interposition of violence. The man of strong 
moral purpose’ is no less promj)t to think tliat tlie evil of tlie 
world can be removed or at least diminished by the interven- 
tion of power ; and in this particular case he had to dread, if 
Charles regained his authority, not merely the absence of 
power in his own hands, but its active exercise against him- 
self. 

If war there was to be, it was well that it should not be 
waged entirely on social or political grounds, and, above all, 
that it should not degenerate, like the troubles of the 
not .1 war ITench Revolution, into a war of classes. It is true 
ot classes. wliolc, the iiobility and gentry took the 

side of the King, whilst the townsmen and the yeomanry took 
the side of the Parliament. Yet there were enough of Puritan 
nobles and gentlemen, and enough of townsmen and yeomen 
who were not Puritans, to prevent the religious cleft from accu- 
latcly coinciding with the social cleft. 

Of the two [)arties, the Parliamentary was the more i)rompt to 
throw off the delusion that peace was still attainable. Six days be- 
fore the Royal Standard was unfurled, the I louses had taken care 
xD. K secure their position in London. On August 16, 
pcnmn.Litun, Pciinington, a vigorous and determined Puri- 

tan, was chosen Lord Mayor in Ourncy’s room,^ and 
the organisation of the City was thus secured for Parliament in 
s[)ite of the notorious Royalism of the leading merchants. 
JA’cry effort was made to hinder the transmission of arms and 
ammunition to the North. I'he newly raised soldiers, unused 
* L.J. V. 297. 
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to the trammels of discipline, broke into the houses of 
Seaichfor siispectcd pcrsoiis, rifled them of their contents, 
ammunition, aiid ofteii sold their booty for the merest trifle. As 
Plundering might have been expected, the Catholics bore the 
soidiL. brunt of this violence; but they did not suffer alone. 
Two members of Parliament had to complain that they had 
been plundered by soldiers.^ At Colchester, the mob, liearing 
Aug 22. f-hat Sir John Lucas had collected arms and horses, 
Oistuib- ^bout to start with them for the North, 

anccs at 

Colchester, broke Open his doors, sacked his house, and seized 
ujion his person. At the house of Lady Rivers, who, as a 
Catholic, was specially obnoxious, property valued at 40,000/ 
was destroyed or carried off. The House of Commons at 
once despatched two of its members to restore order in Col- 
chester ; but, though no further acts of violence were com- 
mitted, very little of the plunder was recovered.^ 

In Essex Royalists were few. In Kent opinion was more 
divided. The means taken to secure the county for Parliament 
Ann-. 21. prompt and efficacious. Dover Castle was sur- 

Dove]"'' prised on the 2 ist.^ During the next few days a small 

Castle. force visited the places where resistance was most 

Kent likely to be made, imprisoning suspected Royalists, 
umiefsui.. carrying off money and arms. I1ic houses of 
jcction. Whlliam Boteler and Sir ICdward 1 )ering were plun- 
dered. At Canterbury, arms and gunpowder were found stored 
.phe soldiers dcauery. The soldiers broke into the cathe- 

ilui^'^cuhe battered down the organ, pulled up the com- 
duii. munion rails, and carried the table into the centre of 
the choir. A representation of the Saviour embroidered on a 
piece of tapestry they hacked out with their knives, and another 
carved in stone and placed over the south gate was made a 
mark for their bullets.^ 

^ D’Ewcb’s Diaiy, Har/. MSS. 163, foL 295b ; A relation of th& 
exploits of the London soldiers, 1 ^. 114, 13. 

- C.f. ii. 734 ; D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. AfSS. 163, fuL 297b ; A mes- 
sa<ie sent to Parliament, E. 114, 30. 

^ A relation of a brave exploit, E. 115, S. 

Letter of Dr. PaAce, E. it 6, 22. The LnrcE summoned Di. ihiske 
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The Houses did what they could to restrain the violence of 
the soldiers, and threatened them with the penalties of the law. 
The Houses hi the immediate neighbourhood of London their 
efforts met with success, but they failed to secure 
i)iundciing, obedience from troops scattered in country quarters. 
As it fared with the Parliament, it fared with the King. He, 
The King's too, was ncver remiss in giving orders to his fol- 
fhe slime lowers to abstain from plundering, but the troopers 
cincttioii. scouring the Midlands to collect arms in 

his name were no more likely to spare the goods of a notorious 
Poundhead than the Parliamentary soldiers were likely to spare 
the goods of a notorious Cavalier. 

Charles’s own mind mirrored alternately the views of the 
two parties which were disputing the mastery at his Court. 

Scarcely had his standard been raised when he was 

Cluult*S , . T . , . , . 

usked 10 besieged with entreaties to open negotiations. His ear 
negutwte. easily gained. He was not a man of blood, and 

his own position was well-nigh desperate. His followers were 
but few, and even if he were able to raise an army, he had as yet 
no means of siqiplying it with weapons. It is certain that he 
was then and always sincerely anxious to make peace, 

Negouiumns if it could be made on his own terms, and it is not 
ti) be* opened. probable 

rejection of his overtures, to place his opponents in the wrong, 
or even to gain time to [irepare for war.‘-^ A defeat of his troops 
in n skirmish near Cc^ventry c:ame o].)portunely to strengthen the 
party of peace, and on the 25th he despatched Southampton 
and Culpepper to A\Tstminster to ask that commissioners might 
be appointed to treat for peace, and to declare his own determi- 


before them to justify his stuteiiieiits. As he could not name the authors 
of the outiages, they oideied the Rlapn* of Canteihiuy to inc[uire whether 
any of the townsmen had paiticipaled in them. I./, v. 360. 

^ /I V. 327. 

- This view of the case, which is thoroughly consonant with Charles’s 
character, would leconcile Clarendon’s statement that he wanted to test 
his opponents with Spcncei’s, who assured his wife that ‘ the King, wdicn 
he sent those messages, did heartily desiie ’ an accommodation. .Spencer 
to Lady Spencei. SidiKy li. 607. 
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nation ‘to advance the true Protestant religion/ and ‘to secure 
the law of the land.’ 

The Lords, though they compelled Southampton to deliver 
his message at the bar, threw no further obstacles in his way. 

Aug. 27. In the Commons, a strong party wished to refuse 
ton anT^" permissioii to Culpepper to address the House at all. 

Strode asked that the question of expelling the mes- 
minstei. scnger from his seat might first be taken into con- 
sideration, and when Pym, wiser than his more violent sup- 
porters, rose to o})pose the ill-timed motion, an attempt was 
made to hoot down the great leader of the party of resistance. 
At last Culpepper was called to the bar. There the representa- 
tive of the King, ‘ looking more like a culprit than a Privy 
Councillor,’ silently delivered his message in writing. A reply 
Rejection of aliiiost immediately returned by both Houses, to 
thepioppscd the effect that until the King had taken down his 
^ standard, and recalled his denunciation of treason 

against their members, they could not treat. ^ 

The Houses, as well as Charles, had their own constitutional 
scheme, the abandonment of which they regarded as worse than 
war itself, and it was most improbable that any negotiation 
would produce that responsible ministry and that Puritan settle- 
ment of the Church on which their hearts were set. Yet it can 
hardly be doubted that their chief motive in rejecting the pro- 
posal made was their personal distrust of Charles. Their know- 
ledge of his past intrigues led them to conclude that the pre- 
sent overture merely concealed an intention to gain time to 
injure them.- 

At all events, if the Houses rejected Charles's offer, it was 
not because they underestimated the gravity of their situation. 
Sc'pt. 2. Whereas,” they declared on wSeptember 2, “public 
spoits do not well agree with public calamities, nor 
siage-piaj'^. public stagc-plays with the seasons of humiliation, 
this being an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and the other 


' Ruslnv, iv. 784; L J. v. 326; D’Kwcb’s Diaiy, llajL MSS. 163, 
fol. 303b. 

- This is the explanation of the Venetian ambassador, who was by no 
means inclined to invent excuses for the rarliamcnt. 
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being spectacles of pleasure too commonly expressing lascivious 
mirth and levity, it is therefore thought fit that while these sad 
causes and set times of humiliation do continue, public stage- 
plays shall cease and be forborne.' Prynnc had his way at last, 
though the terms of the announcement were hardly such as to 
give him complete satisfaction. 

Sad as the outlook appeared, there was no expectation at 
Westminster of a prolonged war. No one there believed that, 
if prompt measures were taken, there would be any 

The wnr 1. ... ^ 

expected to difficulty 111 rcduciiig the King to submission, Ihey 
csioit. (juile sure that moral right was on their side. 

The seizure of arms and the plunder of suspected houses 
which, when it was tlie work of Parliamentary ofticers, w^as at 
worst an irregularity, was an intolerable crime in a Royalist 
commander. The nickname ‘ Prince Robber’ was soon affixed 
‘ Piince Rupert. The imputation did him less than justice. 

Robbci.’ I'hough the licence which Rupert allowed his soldiers 
surprised and shocked a generation which had never seen the 
face of war, ^ he did not enrich himself by plunder. It is strange 
that he had not contracted more of the vices of that evil school 
in which he had been trained. 

At York, the I’arliamentarians and not the Royalists were 
held to be the plunderers ; but there wars no difference of 0[)inion 
Tiu* Kiu'-’s relative military strength of the two parties. ‘‘ I 

miiitjuy know,” wi'ote a Royalist lady in the North to a friend 
whose husband was a member of Parliament who still 
Ro^illnst remainedat Westminster, ‘‘he has chosen the strongest 
part, but I cannot think the best; but am confident 
he does believe ’t is the best, and for that he chose it; but 
truly, my heart, it staggers me that he should not see clearly all 
their ways, being ’t is so apjiarcnt ; for how ’t is for the liberty of 
the subject to take all from them that are not of their mind, and 
to pull down their houses and to imj)rison them, and leave them 

’ /vV/9//7e. r. “ If tlic ';f)](lk'rs,” wrote Ru[)crt in answer to a chni.ae 
of cruelly to piisoners, “ did, as the law of amis allows them, sliip some 
of their captains ” (i-c. oifictTS captured), “was I engaged either to pro- 
hibit them the making tlic best of their prisoners ? ” Prince Rupert^ his 
reply, Si 22, d. 
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to the mercy of the unruly multitude, I cannot find that this is 
the liberty of the subject ; nor do I find that it is in God’s law to 
take arms against their lawful King to depose him ; for sure they 
have not made his person known to all those that they have 
employed in this war to spare him and not to kill him ; ^ but I 
trust God will protect him ; and, my dear, if any of my friends 
fall in this quarrel, I trust their souls will be happy ; for sure 
k is lawful to fight for one’s lawful King. I did believe that they 
would receive the King’s message as they have done, when it 
was sent ; for surely ’t is not peace which they desire. Sure 
they trust in that mighty host.” 

Rupert was doing his best to give to his uncle some chance 
of being able to resist ‘ that mighty host.’ On September 6 he 
Sept 6 appeared before Leicester, and summoned the town 
to lend the King 2,000/. The citizens paid 500/. 
and appealed to Charles for redress. Charles at 
once disavowed his nephew, declaring that he ab- 
horred the very thought of compelling men to lend him money 
against their wills. ^ 

Charles, it would seem, was still anxious to stretch con- 
stitutional formulas even against himself. Yet when he 
Sept. 5. forbore the exaction of so large a sum of money 
sent 'with from a Puritan town, he must have known that war 
message of absolutely unavoidable except on terms which 
peace. i^q cQuld iiot bring himself to grant. On the 5th he 
had despatched a second overture to the Houses, and this 
tune he had entrusted its delivery to Spencer and halkland, 
the two men who, of all around him, were most anxious to 
bring the negotiation to a successful issue. Charles’s present 
offer was that both the Parliament and himself should with- 
draw the accusations of treason which each had brought against 
the followers of the other, and that he would then take down 
his standard. Thus much upon their arrival Spencer and 

* Thib is exactly the same language as that of Edmuiul Verncy {m'c 
p. 5), yet one letter was written fiom Ireland and the othei horn Voik. 
Lady Sydenham to Lady Verney, Sept. 2. Vayay J/SX 
Riipeit to the :\ra}oi of Leicestei, Seiit. 6 ; the King to the ?yla\or 
ofLcicestci, Sept. 8: WaihiutonK and th, Carahen^ i. 393. 
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Falkland publicly said.^ Privately, the Parliamentary leaders 
were informed by Falkland that the King was now ready to 
g ^ ^ consent to a thorough reformation of religion,’ as 

A secret ‘ well as to anything else that they could reasonably 

niessai^e. i . , 

desire. - 

That Pym and his adherents should distrust Charles’s 
sincerity was unhappily only too intelligible ; but only the 
violence of party spirit can explain the mode in which the 
Royal offer was rejected. The Flouses declared that they 
, . would never lay down arms until his JMaicsty should 

^the^ withdraw his jirotcction from all persons who had 
jecn’ing\he becii or might hereafter be voted to be delin- 
kui^soflei. succeeding 

generations may take warning with what danger they incur the 
like heinous crimes ; and also to the end that those great 
charges and damages w^herewith all the Commonwealth hath 
been burdened . . . since his Majesty’s de[)arturc from the 
Parliament, may be borne by the delinquents and other 
malignant and disaffected persons ; and that all his Majesty’s 
Delinquents S^od aud w^cll-affectcd subjects who, by the loan of 
e\Sses^of otherwise at their charge, have assisted 

the war. tlic Commonwealth, or shall in like manner here- 
after assist the Commonwealth in time of extreme danger, may 
by repaid all .sums of money ]>y them lent for those purposc.s, 
and be satisfied their charges so sustained out of the estates of 

^ LJ, V. 33S ; C./ ii. 752. 

- This rc.sts on D'I^avcs'.s evidence. Writing on IVtarch 6, 1643, he 
says that the King ‘at Nottingham, in August last past, duiing his dis- 
tiessed condition a little after the defeat of his troops near Coventry . . , 
did secretly intimate that he would consent to a thorough reformation in 
religion besides what else we could reasonably desire ; but then nothing 
would be accepted but that hi.s Majesty must desert all those that hatl 
come to his assistance, and leave them to those men to disi)OHe of their 
lives.’ The date given would seem to refer the offer to the time of Cul- 
pepper’s mission, but the last clause attaches it to that of Falkland. I 
have no doubt that the latter explanation is correct. It is most impro- 
bable that, if this offer had been rejected in August, Charles would have 
sent another mission in September. D’Fwcs’s Diary, IJa7’L I\fSS, 164 
fob 314b. 
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the said delinquents, and of the malignant and disaffected 
party in this kingdom.’ ^ 

Such a declaration could only be justified even by the 
authors of it on the ground on which, to say the truth, they 
Chaiacterof always claimed to act, that they represented the 
^^^bon, and that the King’s followers were a mere 
Parliament, haudful of delinquents acting traitorously to the 
nation, and therefore liable to those penalties of death and 
confiscation of property which had been meted out by kings 
to all who had traitorously levied war against themselves. On 
any larger consideration it was as impolitic as it was unjustifi- 
able. It was a sentence of confiscation suspended over the 
heads of all who had resisted the pretensions of Parliament. 
It completed the division of England into two opposite camps, 
and threatened to lengthen out the Civil War beyond all 
possible calculation. Up tO" this moment there had been 
nothing but hesitation at Nottingham.^ There would be no 
hesitation now. Those who had been eager for peace would 
never accept it on such terms. Those who had been eager for 
war would no longer fear lest the King should abandon them to 
the vengeance of their enemies.^ The threat of confiscation con- 
Effect of this vcrtcd many a lukewarm supporter into an enthusi- 
^^bc partisan. During the week which followed the 
ham. reception of the Parliament’s answer, recruits poured 
in from all quarters, and before many days Charles found 
himself at the head of an army of 10,000 men. 

Parliament had given to Charles a numerous and loyal 
following, but it could not give him more. It was for himself 
to convert his resistance into a national movement. If he 

’ LU V. 341- 

- Giustinian to the Doge, Sept. Venetian Transcripts^ R.O, 

^ Both Clarendon and D’Ewes take the same view of the effect of the 
reply of Parliament. The latter {Hart, Jl/SS. 163, fol. 3iSb) writes that 
by it the Houses ‘ made not only particular persons of the nobility and 
others, but some whole counties quite desperate ... by which means 
without a special providence of God, they were likely to help the King in 
his distressed condition with those considerable forces which he was never 
else likely to obtain. ’ 
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could proclaim aloud what he had authorised Falkland to 
whisper in secret, he would have gone far to disarm opposition. 
Unhappily for himself, this Avas what he could not do. His 
proposal represented, at the most, but a passing mood. 
Having failed to do his work it was flung aside, with the sole 
result of increasing the suspicions of those to whom it had 
been made, when they saw concessions so distinctly held out 
and so recklessly abandoned. 

lire adoption by the Houses of a policy of confiscation 
was followed by a high bid for the assistance of the Scots. 

Sept. 7. General Assembly had lately suggested that 

to unity of religion would prove the soundest basis of a 

abohhhed political alliance. On September 7, the Commons, 

without a dissentient voice, approved of a letter in which the 
Se t 10 assured that episcopacy should be 

abolished, and this letter was ratified by the Lords. ^ 
It is true that the promise which it contained had no legal force, 
but it marked the time at which those who now posed as 
the nation set themselves to reorganise the institutions of the 
Church, not upon matiu'e consideration of the whole conditions 
of the problem, but according to the exigencies of warfare. 

Such pretensions could only be made good by overwhelm- 
ing force, and at this time Parliament had every reason to 
The military believc that sucli a force w^as at its disposal. On 
posititm. Portsmouth capitulated to Sir William 

Ruucmie^'of ^ ^^d, witli tlic cxceptioii of Sherborne 
Poitsmouth. Castle, where Hertford still held out, all the South of 
England acknowledged the authority of the Houses. In the 
F.ast and in the South, as well as in the Eastern Midlands, 
there was no sign of reluctance, and in those days the South 
and East of England contained by far the greater part of the 
wealth and po]nilation of the country. The principal 
mciitury army, with which it was intended to strike the decisive 
I )low, was c[uartcred about C.'oventry and N orthampton, 
and reinforcements were daily being forwarded to it to increase 

‘ G/. ii. 754 ; LJ. v. 34S. 

2 J dedaraiion of all the passages at the taking of Portsmouth^ 
E. 117, 10. 
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that numerical superiority over the King’s army which it still 
possessed. 

The Parliamentary army had all the weakness of new- 
levied troops, and it had special weaknesses of its own. Some 
Its want of of the soldiers of whom it was composed anticipated 
discipline, Stem Puritanism of the New Model, but there 

were others who were attracted by the prospects of a holiday, 
the expenses of which were not to fall upon themselves. On 
their way from London they broke into churches, burnt 
Communion rails, and tore up Prayer-books and surplices. A 
clergyman found wearing a surplice was held to be a fair mark 
for insult and outrage. Royalist houses were plundered, and 
fat bucks in Royalist parks shot down. Such men as these 
were hard to control. At one time a body of them broke 
into mutiny, demanding increase of pay. At another time a 
number of foot-soldiers were attacked and robbed by their 
comrades of the cavalry.^ 

Essex had too long delayed his departure for the army 
under his command. For some days he had been disputing 
Essex with the Parliamentary leaders on the title which he 
Lold H%h^ was to assume. He wished to have the powers of a 
Constable. Lord High Constable, with full authority to negotiate 
terms of peace with the King.- The Houses naturally feared 
lest, by granting his request, they might give themselves a 
master, and probably the knowledge that in a recent debate 
Essex had expressed himself in opposition to the pro[)osal to 
abolish episcopacy,*^ made them more decided in their refusal 
to give way to his wishes. It speaks much for the loyalty of 
Essex’s nature that the refusal did not turn him aside from the 
Sept. 9. P^ith of duty, though it was observed tliat when, on 
kave^ofthe September 9, he took leave of the Houses, his 
Houses, manner was less gracious than was to be expected 
even from a man so reserved as himself. Of the presence 

* Wharton to Willinghaiii, Sept. 3, 7 ; Archtrologm^ \xxv. 310. 

- Giustinian to the Doge, Sept. Venetian Transcripts^ R, 0 . 

Forster to Chavigny, Sept. Arch. des. Aff Efrangeres, xlix. 
fol. 157- 
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of the Commons on that occasion he took no notice what- 
ever. '‘My Lords,” he briefly said, "you have employed me 
about a service which I am willing to undertake, and therefore I 
desire to know what you will please to command me.” He then 
withdrew without waiting for an answer. Some little time after- 
wards, a large number of the members of the House of 
Commons came to look for him, hoping to obtain some word 
of lecognition. They found him ' smoking in the Court of 
AVards. He stood u]) and gravely saluted them in silence, 
with his hat in one hand and his pipe in the other. That 
afternoon he rode off towards Northampton, carrying with him 
his coffin and his winding-sheet, together with the scutcheon 
whicli would be needed at his funeral. This was 

NoTthim. might doubt his fidelity, 

ton. When he arrived at Northampton he found himself 

Conndence at the head of 20,000 men. Scarcely anyone in 
othisanu>. j doubtcd that he would make short work 

with the King and his supporters.^ If the gossip of the 

‘ D’Ewes’s remaiks bring vhidly before us the feeling of the time, 
lie had himself refrained horn appearing at the leave-taking of the 
General, not wishing to see him set olf ‘ against his distressed Sove- 
reign, being now reduced to the greatest calamity of any person living, 
f(jr he had sent twice to the two Houses within this fortnight several sub- 
missive messages to ciave peace, which were rejected with infinite scorn 
and contempt. Ilis Majesty in peison — having nothing Imt the name and 
shadow of majesty left- was now at Nottingham, or near thereabouts, 
and had wanted money for about a week’s .space to pay any of his soldiers, 
hui-ic and foot, w'ho daily slipped from liim ; and those who stuck to him 
. . . weie meicly left to slaughtei and dcstuiction if they fought it out, to 
])unishment if the) weie taken, or to an ignoble tlight if they would save 
ihcmscKes. And, for such noblemen and gentlemen as had been drawn 
to him l>y his ewn IcUeis, and to whom he had given his promise to pro- 
tect and defend them from \iolenee, they w'eie everywhcie pursued, taken, 
and made rapli\es, and like to be utleily ruined in Iheii fortunes, because 
llic two Mouses of Ilnliameiit bad already declared that the Gommoni' 
wealth should be satlsded all the chaiges of this wax out of their estates, 
and that was likely to grow' to an immense sum ; for we weie now at 
above 30,000/. charge w'cekly foi the maintenance of the foiccs undei the 
command of the said Earl of Essex and his ofiicers ; and great also w’as 
the calamity everywhere of those counties in which his Majesty’s forces or 
ours came, neither side abstaining from rapine and pillage ; and, besides, 
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Royalists is to be believed, the conversation of his officers 
ran upon the ease with which Charles might be captured in 
his own quarters^ 

the rude multitude in divers counties took advantage of those civil and 
intestine broils to plunder and pillage the houses of the nobility, gentry, 
and others, who were either known Papists, or being Protestants, had sent 
or provided horses, money, or plate to send to the King, or such as being 
rich they would make malignantsP — D’Ewes’s Diary, HarL NSS. 163, 
foL 324b. 

^ The Queen to the King, Sept. 29. Lettas of Ilciuidta Jlana, 
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POWICK BRIDGE AND EDGEEIILL. 

When Essex arrived at Northampton his intention was to 
march straight upon Nottingham. Charles, who, though he 
was no longer in danger of a surprise, as Essex still 
believed him to be, was not yet strong enough to 
accept a battle, resolved to march westwards in 
search of reinforcements. A body of 5,000 Welsh- 
men were only awaiting his arrival to join him, and 
Shropshire and Cheshire had a sufficiently large Cavalier 
element to furnish him with a contingent.^ Chester was the 
port of transit for Ireland, offering possibilities of future aid 
from that ciuarter. 

On the 13th, Charles left Nottingham. If the gentry of 
Nottinghamshire and the neighbouring shires were mainly on 
Sept t’ opinion of the townsmen and the free- 

Chruics holders was against him. He therefore disarmed 

Noiting. the trained bands, and distributed their pikes and 

muskets amongst his followers. On his way he 
sought to bind more closely to his cause all who now bore 
arms in his defence, by reiterating the assurances, which he 
had frequently given of late, that he had no intention of 
returning to the system of Laud and Strafford. On the 19th, 
Sept. Tf). on the road between Stafford and Wellington, he 
fisto^Lohis oalled his army round him : “Your consciences and 
atmy. loyulty,'’ lic Said, “ have brought you hither, to 

fight for your religion, your King, and the laws of the land. 

‘ Nicholas to Roe, Sept. 13; Nicholas to Boswell, Sept. 15. S.A 
Dom, ccccxcii. 13, 14. Special Passages, E. u8, 10. 
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You shall meet with no enemies but traitors, most of them 
Brownists, Anabaptists, and Atheists ; such who desire to 
destroy both Church and State, and who have already con- 
demned you to ruin for being loyal to us.^' He would promise 
that, if God gave him the victory, he would ^ defend and main- 



tain the true Reformed Protestant religion established in the 
Church of England;’ he would 'govern according to the 
known laws of the land, maintain the just ])rivileges and 
freedom of Parliament,’ and 'observe inviolably the laws’ to 
which he had given his consent in the existing Parliament. 
He hoped that if, in waging war, he was compelled temporarily 
to violate the law, the mischief which would ensue might be 
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laid at the door of those who were the real authors of the 
war. ^ 

The effect of this manifesto was all that Charles could w ish. 
Those who heard him, and thousands more who subsequently 
It words, enthusiastically responded to an 

^ ■ appeal which was directed to one of the strongest of 

the permanent instincts of human nature : its desire to be 
guarded by the law and customs to which it has long been 
habituated. Cdiarles’s partisans, at least, did not care to remind 
him that it was mockery to ask those who believed that the 
existing law consecrated injustice to be content to wait for the 
removal of that injustice till the King and a complete House 
of Lords were ready to attend to their complaints. 

Yet, even among Charleses own followers, voices of dissatis- 
faction were raised, lliose who could think of no way in 
which Puritans might be conciliated were disgusted at the 
favourable reception accorded by Charles to Catholics. “ Plow 
Sept -I ^ unsatisfied with the proceedings here,” 

Speucei’h wrote Spencer to his wife, “I have at large expressed 
in several letters. Neither is there wanting daily 
handsome occasion to retire, w^cre it not for grinning honour. 
For let occasion be never so handsome, unless a man were 
resolved to fight on the Parliament side, which, for my part, I 
had ratlier be hanged, it will be said without doubt that a man 
is afraid to fight. If there could be an expedient found to 
salve the punctilio of honour, I would not continue here an 
hour. The discontent that I and many other honest men 
receive daily is beyond expression.” 

Into this desire for peace, fear of the enemy no longer 
entered. On the 20th, Charles occupied Shrewsbury ; on the 
Sept. '.). 23rd he made himself master of Chester, llie 
siueVsbuIy: neighbouring gentry flocked in to light for him, as 
XmPiL flocked in at Nottingham. Plxaggerated 

chcsLcj. rumours of the mutinous state of the Parliamentary 
army were rife in the royal quarters. It was generally believed 
that ICssex’s men deserted as fast as they came in, and that 

• EJ. V. 376. 

“ Spcnrci to Lady Spcnccr, Sepl. 21. Suluty Payen, ii. 667. 
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those who remained with the colours were entirely beyond 
Rumouis control. Some of them, it was said, had jeeringly 
mudLus refused to obey orders by calling out to the officers 
them, “We are all fellow-traitors here.” ^ 
army. Such men, it was thought, would either run away, or 
desert to the King in the first engagement. 

Such rumours were not entirely baseless. The city ap- 
prentices and country labourers, of whom Essex’s army was 
Condition of part composed, were as yet unaccustomed 

menSl-y‘^” to the coiitrol of military discipline. With large 
troops. numbers of them the old feeling, that it was a sin as 
well as a crime to resist the King, had not yet died out. The 
doctrine that they were summoned to fight for King and 
Parliament was, indeed, no merely hypocritical pretext. Those 
who announced it deduced from that constitutional doctrine 
which Pym had enunciated in his assault upon Strafford — the 
doctrine that the King is weakened and endangered by sepa- 
rating himself from Parliament — the principle that whoever 
fought for Parliament was in reality fighting for the King as 
well. Whatever might be said in its favour, it was, at least, 
wanting in the directness wffiich alone commends a principle 
to ordinary minds. Men who had been trained up under 
teachers who had assured them that rebellion was the worst 
of impieties could not help feeling uncomfortable when they 
were called on to march in battle array against the King in 
person. 

Whether, if the King had obtained the upper hand, the Parlia- 
mentary liberties of the country would have been safe in the 
hands of the Spencers and the Southamptons is a ciuestioii 
which may be answered in various ways by different persons, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that Puritanism would not 
have been safe. To thousands of Englishmen, Puritanism was 
the very Gospel itself, the voice of God speaking to a careless 
Miiiraiu generation. Those who believed this were ready to 
punianism. (jjg rather than allow God’s voice upon earth to be 
silenced. If the existing law was against it, let the law l)e 


Nicholas to Boswell, Sept. 15. S.P. Dorn, coccxcii. 14. 
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broken. If Parliamentary majorities were against it, let them be 
silenced. It was this feeling, entirely ignored by the Royalists, 
which was already leavening Essex’s army, and which was 
ultimately to permeate the army of Fairfax and Cromwell. 
Such a feeling demands something more than respectful recog- 
nition from those whose lot has fallen in days when strength of 
conviction has no need to assert its rights by the sword, be- 
cause it is allowed free space to win its way by the tongue and 
the pen. It is to the piessure of determined minorities, 
weighing, in the full light of freedom, upon lukewarm or hostile 
majoiities, that all worthy reforms are still OAving. That the 
use of force only renders the object aimed at more difficult of 
attainment was precisely the lact which Charles and Hyde 
were unable to perceive, and which, it must in fairness be 
acknowledged, their Puritan opponents were also unable to 
perceive. 

If (Jharles could not understand the religious strength of 
the army o[)[)oscd to him, still less could he understand the 
offence given by the rough and ready ways by which Rupert 
was collecting supplies. The two motives for resistance Avere 
significantly joined together in some letters from Nehemiah 
Wharton, a subaltern in Essex’s army. “ Wednesday morn- 
ing,” he wrote, ‘Hve had tidings that Prince Rupert, that 
diaboli('al cavalier, had surrounded I.ciccstcr and demanded 
2,000/. or else threatened to plunder the town ; whereui)on 
our soldiery were even mad to Ijc at them. . . . Friday morn- 
ing, worthy Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick gave us a worthy sermon, 
and my company in particular marched to hear him in 
rank and file. INfr. John Sedgwick Avas appointed to preach 
in the afternoon, but Ave had ncAvs that Prince Rupert had 
plundered Marlborough and fired some adjacent towns, and 
our regiment Avas immediately draAAm into the field. . . . Sab- 
bath-day morning, Mr. Marshall, that Avorthy champion of 
Christ, preached unto us ; afternoon, Mr. Ash. These, Avith 
their sermons, haA-e already subdued and satisfied more 
malignant s[)irits amongst us than a thousand armed men 
could have done.” ^ 

* Whaiton to Willingliam, Sept. 13. Arc/id’o/. xxxv. 322. 
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The indignation with which Rupert was regarded was none 
the less genuine because many of the Parliamentary soldiers 
had been guilty of plundering innocent householders, or of 
shooting deer in the parks of the Royalist gentry. The time 
was now coming when the military ardour of the soldiers would 
Sept. T4. be put to the test. On September 14, the day after 
vievtshis the King quitted Nottingham, Essex reviewed his 
army at Northampton. He saw enougli to convince 
him that there was no hope of maintaining order unless his 
troops were punctually paid. On the 15th he wrote to re- 
quest the blouses to send him 100,000/. He was still confident 
that with that sum, and Svith Clod’s blessing,’ he 
And sends shoLild bc able ^ to bring these unhappy distractions 

to London . - , , , , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

for money, to ail ciid Suddenly. ^ 1 he Houses, as usual, ap- 

sept. 17. pealed to the City, and before long the new Lord 
p^roilded by i^^^-yor was able to report that the collection of the 
the City. money was going vigorously on. Voluntary in name, 
this contribution was not easy to evade. The whole City,” 
as the soldiers tersely put it, “were now either real or con- 
strained Roundheads.” 

As Essex looked to London, the King bad no less natu- 
rally turned to Oxford for support. As early as July ii, the 
July It. University and several of the colleges sent money 
fo'theKm^g and plate to the King. On August 13, an order was 
froniOxfotd. given foi* a view of arms. Graduates and under- 
graduates eagerly responded to the appeal. Books were flung 
away, and day after day some three or four hundred members of 
Aug. 13. the University diligently practised their drill. On the 
Uic^schokus. 28th, Sir John Byron appeared with a body of the 
Au-^ -s King’s horse. An attempt was made to fortify the 
\uivaiof city. Bows and arrows were purchased to serve in 
By/on. the defence. Oxford, however, was, as yet, too far 
from the King’s quarters to hold its own. The townsmen, for 
the most part, were favourable to the Parliament, and on 
September 10 Byron rode off, taking with him about one 

' * Suddenly ’ means ^soon.’ 

- C.J. 11. 772. Tfit' Parlianicul s in^tyuciio)^. E. IlS, II. Common 
Couiuil Joiinuii BooJ.\ Sept. 155 *^ 1 * LI. $ 3 . 
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hundred armed scholars as volunteers, and what money he 
Sept. 10. had been able to collect. On the 12th, Colonel 
Goodwin arrived at the head of a Parliamentary 
Sept. 12. force, and on the 14th he was followed by Lord Say, 
pie?foV‘^'''^^^' had come as the Parliamentary Lord Lieutenant 
Parliament, couiity, to traiuplc oiit the disaffcctioii of 

the University. 

Say’s conduct was as conciliatory as could be expected. 
There was a bonfire in the street of ^ Papist ’ books and 
pictures, and the soldiers scoffed at the idolatrous 
Saylai* wiudows ill the Cathedral, and fired shots at the 
Oxford. images of the Virgin with the infant Saviour in her 
arms, over the gates of St. Alary’s and All Souls. Say, however, 
was lenient with the University itself. The Christ Church plate 
he found hidden behind a wainscot, and this, with other con- 
cealed property, he adjudged to be lawTul prize, but he told 
the Fellows that as long as they kept their plate ‘ in places fit 
for plate, the treasury or buttery,’ it ^ should remain untouched,’ 
^ Af ost of the colleges promised to comply with Say’s require- 
ment, receiving from him in return an assurance that there 
should be no attempt to injure the liberties and privileges of 
the University.^ 

Whilst Say was doing his best to establish the authority of 
the Parliament in Oxford, Byron was making his way towards 
^ ^ Worcester, which he entered on the i6th. The 
Uyionat iiews quickencd the movements of Essex, who broke 
up from Northampton on the 19th, moving westwards 
in a direction parallel with the King’s march on Shrewsbury. 
The next day he was told that Rupert was fortifying Worcester. 
On the 22nd there was the rumour, which ultimately proved 
false, to the effect that a battle was already raging before the 
Sept. 22 city between Byron and a Parliamentary detachment 
to'wOT-'^'^' sent under Nathaniel Fiennes in advance of the 
main army. Shouts of “To Worcester ! to Wor- 
cester 1 ” were heard along the ranks, and one regiment at 

^ Compare Wood’s Hist, of the Unh. of Oxford^ e<l. CiUch, ii. 43S, 
with the dedication of Cheynell’.s Rise^ Growth^ and Dani^er of Socinian- 
ism. E. 103, 14. 
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least pressed on for two miles at a running pace. The next 
^ day there was equal eagerness. The army was now 
but four miles from Worcester, and the soldiers were 
clamouring to be led to battle.^ 

The day did not pass without fighting. Worcester was no 
place to be defended against a superior force. Its walls were 
in ruin, and Byron had made up his mind to retreat. Rupert 
had arrived to cover his march ; but Rupert was not content 
^ with the simple fulfilment of so humble a task 

Woicebtei. Whilst Byron was preparing to march off with his 
treasure, the Prince rode out to the south with a small body ot 
horse. Finding no enemy, the party dismounted to rest upon 
the grass. Suddenly Rupert espied a body of Avell-armed 
cavalry making its way towards him along a nairow lane. 
They were Fiennes’ horse, who had been induced to leave 
^ ^ their strong position behind the Teme at Powick 

X liG fi^nt 111 1 • T 

Powick Bridge by the news which reached them from 

Budge. Worcester that Byron w^as on the move. Flinging 

himself on horseback, Rupert called mion his follow^ers to 
charge. In an instant the two bodies were in collision. The 
Royalists were without defensive armour, but they had the 
advantage, always so great wdth raw troops, of being the 
attacking force. The Parliamentarians were driven back in 
confusion as they attempted to struggle out of the lane. 
After a short resistance they broke and fled. For nine miles 
they did not draw rein, long after the enemy had ceased 
to follow them. At last, crossing the Severn at Upton, 
they came up at Pershore with Essex’s body-guard of a hundred 
picked men, many of whom afterwards occupied high posts in 
that Cromwellian army where cowardice was never tolerated. 
They %vere as yet new to war, and they too galloped in hot 
haste away from a foe who was many miles distant, and who 
had wheeled round as soon as victory w’-as secured.- 

^ Whai ton to Willingham, Sept. 26. An'/ncol. \\\\\ 324. 

- I have taken my account fiom Clarendon and the contemporary 
pamphlets. Compaie Baxter’s ReL Baxierimue^ 42 ; Ludlow’s Memoirs^ 
19. Whai ton’s letters of Sept. 26, 30 {An/iccoL xxxv. 324), are espe- 
cially inteiesting. It was the belief in the Parliamentaiy army that the 
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A successful skirmish could not save Worcester for the 
King, and on the 24th, having been evacuated by Rupert and 
Woicester Byroii, it was occupied by Essex. On the ground 
evacuated. Worcester remained in the possession of the 

^Sept.^24* Parliamentary army, the London press, never weary 
Woicelter. of claiming victory in battles which had never been 
fought, declared that the King had been worsted at l^owick 
Bridge. The Royalists, with better reason, asserted that the 
Roundheads had been defeated. They saw in their own 
success the certain assurance of a victory far more decisive.^ 
The prisoners, wrote Falkland, were most of them 
Prettoon'of raw soldiors, who acknowledged themselves to be 
Falkland. j tailors or embroiderers, or the like.’ One of the 
officers, who had died of his wound, had with his last breath 
asked pardon of God and man for engaging in rebellion. Such 
men, Falkland thought, could not long resist the well- 
mounted and loyal gentlemen who followed the Royal 
standard.^ 

The view taken in this letter was that which was prevalent 
at Shrewsbury. When Charles returned from Chester he 
The King fouiid his whole camp full of confidence. To a 
Shrewsbury, demand made by Essex that he would listen to a 
Sept 28 p<^tition from Parliament in which he was asked to 
Andiefuses retuiii to Westmiiistcr, leaving to their merited 
pcutioT*^ punishment the wicked persons by whom he had 
been misled, he replied that he would receive nothing at the 
hands of one who was a proclaimed traitor. 

man who induced Fiennes to move forward by reporting that Byron was 
^oing to leave was purposely employed to lead them into an ambush. 
Rupert’s letter {Rnshw. v. 24) seems, however, clearly to show that this 
was a mistake. The fight is described with much local knowledge in 
Webb’s Civil PFar in Herefordshire, i. 144. 

1 Falkland to Cumberland, Sept. 27. E. 121, 122. 

- Letter of FalJdand to Cumberland, Oct. 7. E. 121, 22. A contro- 
versy .sprang up as to the alleged confession of Sandys, the officer referred 
to. Whatever the truth may have been, the important fact is that Royal- 
ists should have thought it quite natural that those who fought on the 
other side should feel themselves guilty, as soon as their sin was brought 
home to them by sickness. 
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If it had been in his power he would have taken the field 
at once ; but, in spite of Rupert’s efforts, he was still ill-pro- 
vided with arms. He had money enough to pay his infantry, 
but the horsemen had to forage for themselves, or, 
in other words, to i^lunder those whom they sus- 
bides. pected of opposition to the King.^ It was a saying 
among the soldiers, that all rich men were Roundheads.^ In 
spite of all that Essex could do, the Royalist gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester shared the fate of their opponents 
round Shrewsbury. Essex assured the Houses that he and 
his officers had done their best to restrain these malpractices, 
but that he could not wonder at the misconduct of his men, 
‘seeing freedom of plunder was permitted on the other 
side.’ ^ 


Whilst the main armies were confronting one another, a 
series of local struggles had been going on in different parts of 
Local England, and the result had, on the whole, been 

stiuggies. favourable to the Parliament. A force detached by 
Essex had occupied Hereford. Hertford had at last aban- 
doned Sherborne Castle, and, crossing the Bristol Channel 
F-Tertfordin Miiieliead, was doing his best to organise 

Wales. resistance to the Houses in South Wales. For the 
present, however, the King had no partisans in arms in the 
AVest except Sir Ralph Hopton, who, with a small body of 
Hopton in horse and a few of his friends, quitted Hertford at 
Cornwall Minehead, and made his way to Cornwall. Pendennis 
Castle ^ was in trusty hands and might serve him as a refuge if 
his call to Cornishmen to rise for the King met with no 
response. Hopton was a man of singular force of character, 
and of no despicable skill as a commander ; but, as yet, his 
possession of these qualities was unsuspected, and no appre- 


‘ “ The horse have not been paid, but live upon the country.” Spencer 
to Lady Spencer. Sidi?ey Papers^ ii. 667. This disposes of Clarendon's 
statement to the contrary, 

A contimiation of the Jafe pj’oceedhigs. E. 121, 3S. 

D’Ewes’s Diary. HarL ]\ISS. 163, fob 412. 

^ The latest reniarhahle tnnJis, E. 240, 23. Hopton’s Narrative, 
Clarendon ]\ISS. 1 738 ( i). This document, which was for some time missing, 
has been recovered by Mr. Macray. 
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hension was felt at Westminster in consequence of his pro- 
ceedings. 

In the North, opinion was less in favour of Parliament 
than in the South. Yet even there the towns were mostly on 
its side. Manchester, the London of the North, as from its 
noted Puritanism it was scornfully termed by the neighbouring 
cavaliers, had been for some time besieged by Lord 
Th?&geof Strange, who now became Earl of Derby upon his 
father’s death. On October 2, the new Earl was 
™sept -.9 cdmpelled to abandon the hope of taking Man- 

p.'idfic'ation chester.' In Yorkshire opinion was divided, and 
ofVorkshiie. gg„tyy on either side agreed to hold their county 
neutral in the struggle which had already commenced else- 
where. ^ 

Whether it be true or not that Lord Fairfax only agreed to 
the pacification on condition of its obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament, 3 it was inevitable that the Houses would refuse 
their assent to an arrangement which would only serve to 
increase the forces of the King. If the Yorkshire gentry were 
freed from danger at home, they would place their services at 
Charles’s disposal elsewhere, whilst it was unlikely that the 
citizens of Leeds or Bradford would leave their looms to take 
service under Essex at Worcester. Even in Yorkshire the 
pacification was not everywhere accepted. The Hothams 
were already disinclined to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Fairfaxes, and the fact that Lord Fairfax had agreed 
to suspend operations served as a spur to the 
CawLd younger Hotham to distinguish himself by a mili- 
Castie. exploit. Oil October 4 he swooped down on 

Cawood Castle, which had been fortified by Archbishop 
Williams. Williams fled in terror, making no attempt at a 

^ A true and exact relation of the siege of Mamhester. E. 121, 45. 

- Fourteen articles of peace. E. 121, 29. 

^ The protest of Fairfax is mentioned by Ru.shworth (iv. 686). But 
unless we knew the authority on which this statement was based, it would 
be impossible to say what value is to be attached to it. Nothing of the 
kind is to be found in Fairfax’s own letter, nor docs D’Ewes allude to it 
in any way. 
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defence, A few days afterwards letters arrived from the 
Houses, setting aside the pacification, and Hotham 

The pacifi- i i /• i 

cation was able to regard himself as the true interpreter of 
broken. wishes of Parliament.^ 

In this way England was divided by an undulating line, 
which left only the less wealthy and the less thickly populated 
Respective districts of the North and West to Charles. Yet it 
thTcont°^ would be a mistake to estimate his strength solely 
batants. ]^y geographical considerations. Some of the coun- 
ties, such as Worcestershire and Herefordshire, were strongly 
Royalist in feeling, though they were for the present obliged 
to dissemble their sentiments. In many others the majority 
of the gentry were either already gathered round Charles at 
Shrewsbury, or were ready to support him at home if a favour- 
able opportunity occurred. A victory in the held might be 
followed by serious consequences. If the Royalist gentry 
should, at any time, succeed in getting the upper hand, it 
would be difficult to overthrow them. I'hey were accustomed 
to take the lead in county business, and the smaller towns 
would be too isolated to hold out long against them. If 
Parliament was to win, it must either gain a decisive victory at 
the opening of the campaign, or it must substitute a new and 
stronger organisation for that to which the country districts had 
long been accustomed. For the present the hopes of all men 
were fixed upon the main armies. One battle, it was generally 
believed, would decide everything. 

Now that it had become evident to all at Westminster that 
the difficulties of the task had been underrated, increasing 
The Houses shown by Parliament to give a legal colour 

order the to its Undertaking. In spite of opposition from the 
plain-spoken Marten, the Commons ordered that 
p.amphiets. Containing attacks upon the King’s per- 

son should be publicly burnt. ^ It was easier to do this than 
to carry on war against the King without encroaching on the 
King’s authority. For a time the demand for voluntary contri- 

* L.J, V. 3S5. Special Passages. E. 121, 31. A declaration of Capt. 
Hotham y E. 12 1, 32. 

" D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 163, fol. 417b. 
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are not yet 
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butions had been liberally responded to, but that source of 
revenue was already nearly e.^hausted. Nothing 
short of regular taxation would supply the require- 
ments of the army, and from regular taxation the 
Houses shrank. They continued to ask for volun- 
tary gifts or loans, but, like the benevolences de- 
manded by former kings, those voluntary payments were as 
like enforced taxation as possible. 

It was unlikely that such a course would remain long 
unchallenged. A lawyer named Fountain refused to reply to 
Oct. 5. a request for a voluntary gift, and appealed to the 
memo?”' Petition of Right. The Petition of Right, said 
Fountain. Mai'teu bluiitly, was intended to restrain kings, not 
to restrain Parliaments. Fountain was finally sent to prison 
for contempt in refusing to answer. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration, asserting that the Houses 
were legally entitled to require a contribution, and that those 
who refused payment were to be marked as raalignants and 
disaffected persons.^ 

Charles was in even greater straits for money. He obtained 
6,000/. by the sale of a peerage to Sir Richard Newport, a wealthy 
Sale of a Shropshire knight.*-^ Enthusiastic Royalists offered 

peeiage. stores of plate to be melted into coin, and no 

scruple was felt in compelling those who were not enthusiastic 
Royalists to make a similar sacrifice.^ Amongst those who were 
most forward in offering assistance were the Catholic gentry. 
Their loyalty was never doubtful. Wherever the Parliament held 
The Catho liable to outrage and plunder, whilst 

hes support from time to time they heard that one or other of the 
piiests whom they reverenced had been butchered 
according to law. Before Charles left Chester, he called on the 
numerous Catholics of Lancashire to provide themselves with 
arms, and he now invited all the Catholics of his kingdom to 


‘ C.J, ii. S04, S05. D’Ewes’s Diary. HarL Jl/'SS. 164, fol. 146. 
Clarendon^ vi. 67. Ilis .son i.s the .supposed writer of the Memoirs of 
a Cavalier, 

^ Giustinian to the Doge. Venetian Transcrifts, R. 0 . Oct. ^,*5. 
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assist him with their courses as well as with their swords.^ “This 
is to tell you,’^ he had written to Newcastle, after his return to 
Shrewsbury, “ that this rebellion is grown to that height, that I 
must not look of ^ what opinion men are who at this time are 
■willing and able to serve me. Therefore I do not only permit 
but command you to make use of all my loving subjects’ services^ 
without examining their consciences— more than their loyalty 
to me— as you shall find most to conduce to the upholding of 
my just legal power.” No doubt he in this way obtained sup- 
port which he could ill spare, but, in so doing, he raised a fresh 
barrier between himself and the hearts of his Protestant sub- 
jects. 

It was not the Queen’s fault that plentiful supplies had not 
flowed in from beyond the seas. No sooner had she arrived in 
Holland, than she threw herself with characteristic 
activity ir ^ ardour into the task of raising money with which to 
Holland. • arms, and of inducing officers and soldiers 

of English birth to forsake the Dutch service for that of their 
native Prince. She had jewels to pawn,'^ and she had in her 
favour the powerful assistance of the Prince of Orange ; but, 
on the other hand, the commercial oligarchy, which filled the 
Assembly of the States of Holland, was jealous of the Prince 
and of his royal alliance. The populace, usually in favour of 
the House of Orange, was excited against his Catholic guest. 
The English Parliament sent over an able diplomatist, Walter 
Strickland, to plead its cause. Even after Henrietta Maria had 
succeeded in bearing down opposition in Holland, fresh dis- 
appointment was in .store for her. A vessel which she contrived 
to despatch was driven by stress of weather into Yarmouth, 
where it was seized by order of Parliament. Two 
ships of war, the sole remains of the Royal Navy, 
which were intended to escort across the North Sea a little 

^ The King to Gerard and olheis, Sept. 27. Riishtv. v. 50. Claren- 
don^ vi. 65. 

- The word ‘ of ’ is not in the original. 

3 The King to Newcastle, Sept. 23. Ellis, Ser. I. iii. 291. 

^ These were not identical with the magnificent .service of plate on 
which Buckingham had attempted to raise money. 
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fleet laden with munitions of war, were surrendered to Parlia- 
ment by their own sailors. The States of Holland put an em- 
bargo on the transport of warlike stores to the King. Though 
the Queen succeeded in sending 200 men over in small boats, 
she was unable to despatch the arms which were so much needed 
at Shrewsbury. She had at one time hoped to be able soon to 
rejoin her husband in England. She now lamented that she 
could do but little for him, and talked of seeking a refuge in 
France till his fate had been decided in the held.^ 

Ill equipped as the Royal army was, it was at last able to 
move. On October 12 Charles set out from Shrewsbury on 
Oct. 12. ^he march which, as he fondly hoped, would conduct 
him back to Whitehall. Amongst his adversaries at 
shiewsbury. Westminster there was no flinching. On the 15th a 
Bill, which had already passed the Commons, for calling that 
Oct. 15. Assembly of Divines which was expected to remodel 
A -Imbfy of Cliurch ill a manner which could not fail to give 
jjunieb. offence to Charles, was read for the first time in the 
House of Lor.ds, and was hurried on to a third reading only 
^ four days later. The Lords then proceeded to give 
their assent to several resolutions of the Lower House. 


Ott. 15. 
Anest of 
pertionis. 


All who refused to contribute to the charge of the 


Commonwealth were to be imprisoned and disarmed, 
uou^of Sf-" The revenues of bishops, deans, and chapters, and of 
the\mg’s^ all notorious delinquents who had taken up arms 
levenue. King, wcrc to be sequestered for the use of 

the Commonwealth ; and though Charles’s own revenue was 
still to be paid into the proper offices of receipt, it was not 
to be disbursed without the formal authorisation of Parlia- 


Such measures required a strong force to back them. Orders 
were accordingly given to call out the trained bands of the 


^ it rue mid perfect relation. E. I2I, 21. A continuation of certain 

special passages. E. 1 21, 9. Zon to the Doge, Sept, 

Venetian Transcripts, R.O. Rossetti to Barberini, Sept, Roman 

Transcripts, R.O. The Queen to the King, 7™* 9 f 

ridta J/iiria, 1 24, 1 29, 
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Measuies 
for the 
defence of 
London. 

Oct. i6. 


counties through which the King’s army was likely to pass. Yet 
it was felt to be not impossible that, in spite of all resist- 
The trained Charles might reach London, and it was cer- 

bandscaifed tain that if he occupied London he would be master 
of the kingdom. London, long unused to war, was an 
unfortified city, and there was no time now to fortify it. All 
that could be done was to stretch chains across the streets, in 
order to throw difficulties in the way of a charge of 
cavalry.^ London’s strength lay in the vigour of its 
citizens. On the i6th the captains of the trained 
bands of the City renewed, in the name of the 8,000 
men whom they commanded, their resolution to live 
and die with the Parliament, and the great majority of the men 
^ declared themselves ready to follow their leaders in 

Oct. 37. 

the service of the City even beyond the City precincts.^' 
The Royalists of the City, on the other hand, were growing 
every day more confident that they would soon see Charles 
enter London in triumph. They formed a not insignificant 
The City i^^kiority, having amongst them many of the wealthy 
Royalists merchants. They openly wore red ribbons in their 
hopeful. ^ token of their opinions, and they were strong 

enough to drive out a mob which broke into St. Paul’s to pull 
down the organ. ^ 

Not only from Charles’s army was danger apprehended at 
Westminster. It was now known that the greater part of Corn- 
wall had declared for the King, and that the Earl of Newcastle 
had collected a force of 8,000 men in the North. The belief 
that Charles w’-as merely the instrument of a vast 
Catholic conspiracy gained fresh strength from the 
wall and the admission, in pursuance of the King’s orders, of Catho- 
lie officers and soldiers to that which was now ordi- 
narily spoken of as the Northern Papist Army. No wonder 
that, in presence of the irritation thus caused, those who sighed 
for peace were in despair. “No neutrality,” wrote Roe, who 


Oct. 18. 
Dangers 
from Corn- 


^ z.y* V. 402, 406. 

2 England'' s memorable accidents, E. 240, 45. Certain propositions, 
E. 123, 24. 

2 Giubtinian to the Doge, Oct. |f. Venetian Transcripts^ R, 0 . 
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had lately returned from his embassy, “ is admitted. . . . Both 
Neiitiaiity parties resolve that those who are not with them 
impossible. agaiust them. London prepares for defence in 
all events, and the voluntary contributions daily increase, and 
all who will not are as corn between two millstones.’’ ^ 

On the 20th a fresh danger was discovered. It was known 
in London that Charles was once more looking to foreign 
The King powei's for aid. Two Scots— Henderson and 

Denmark for Cochrane— had been commissioned to visit the 
King of Denmark, to urge him to send arms for 

12.000 men, 24 cannon, 100,000/., a fleet of ships of war, 

3.000 German infantry, and 1,000 horse.*^ 

At the same time it was known that Charles had arrived 
within four miles of Coventry, and that he had absolutely 
and refuses refuscd to reccive the petition of the Houses from 
the hands of Essex.-^ The challenge thus given 
from Ehsex-. promptly taken up by Pym. ‘ With great 

vehemence and passion ’ he told the House that they must 
Oct. 20. ^■‘ow all perceive ‘ what the councillors were ’ who 

posel an* * about liis Majesty, seeing that he had refused 

Ab&ociation. petition of both Houses from a person of so 
great honour as the Earl of Essex was, and that, therefore, they 
should now resolve of some new way of linking ’ themselves 
^ together in a more firm bond and union than formerly, and 
to that end he desired that a Committee might be appointed 
to draw a new Covenant, or association, which all might enter 
into, and that a new oath might be framed for the observing 
of the said association, which all might take, and such as re- 
fused it . . . might be cast out of the House,’ in order to dis- 
tinguish both amongst themselves ‘ and in the kingdom ’ those 
who were on their side from those who were against them.'^ 

^ D’Ewes’s Diaiy. Ila?! I\/SS. 164, fol. 38. Roe to the Elector 
Palatine, Oct. 18. IlarL MSS. 1901, fol. 48b. See EisL of England^ 
1603-1642, ix. 348. 

- L.J. V. 41 1. Omipaie Fiideiicia, DanmaiEs ydre loliiiskc historic^ 
1635-1645, p. 314. 

Dorset to Essex, Oct. 16. I..J. v. 412. 

‘ D’Ewes's Diaiy, Ilarl. MSS. 164, fol. 40. I.f v. 41 1, 412, 4iS» 
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It is evident that the example of the success of the Scottish 
Covenant had blinded Pym to the danger of dividing by yet 
harsher lines the already divided kingdom. For the present 
his proposal came to nothing. It was accepted in principle 
Oct 22 Houses, and a declaration calling on all 

well-meaning persons to associate themselves to- 
gether was put in circulation. Nothing was further done in 
the matter till the absolute need of Scottish succour revived 
the ill-considered proposition. 

It was not by oaths, but by pikes and muskets in the hands 
of men who needed no oaths to bind them, that London was 
Oct 21 defended. On the 21st it was decided that a 

new army of 16,000 men should be raised to act in con- 
^ beTeviSf junction with the City trained bands, and that the whole 
wmvick should be placed under the command of 

the Earl of Warwick. Horses were to be taken from 
‘ their owners wherever they could be found in the 
London stables. A garrison was to be sent to occupy Windsor.^ 

Vigorous as these measures were, there was one man in the 
Parliamentary army by whom they were not considered ade- 
quate. Cromwell, as soon as the war threatened to break out, 
Cromwell’s accepted a commission under Essex as a captain 
prognosti- in a regiment of cavalry. If he had none of Falkland’s 
visionary anticipation of the intellectual charities of 
the future, he was second to none in grasping the needs of the 
present. “ Your troops,” he said to his cousin Hampden, in 
speaking of the disparity between the cavalry of the two armies,^ 

1 LJ. V. 414, 416. 

2 Peacock’s Army Lists of the Roundheads ami Cavaliers^ 56. That 
Cromwell was ever a captain of foot, as Cailyle thought, is a mistake. 
In a document in Mr. Webster’s possession, piinted in N. and Q, 2nd 
ser. xii. 2S5, he is clesciibcd as captain of a troop of aiquebusieis. In- 
fantry were always in companies, not troops, and arqucbusieis are described 
as light cavalry m Turner’s Pallas Armata, p. 231. 

^ Carlyle’s Cromwe/i, Speech XI. It is useless to attempt to fix the 
date of the conversation precisely, but the reference to the raising of new 
regiments seems to connect it with the raising of those forces under 
Warwick. After Edgchill there would probably have been something 
said of the troops which w'ere nut beaten there. At all events, Cromw^ell 
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perhaps with some thought in his mind of the headlong flight 
at Powick Bridge, “ are most of them old decayed serving men 
and tapsters, and such kind of fellows, and their troops are 
gentlemen’s sons and persons of quality. Do you think that 
the spirits of such base and mean fellows will ever be able to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour, and courage, and reso- 
lution in them? .... You must get men of a spirit, and 
take it not ill what I say — I know you will not— of a spirit that 
is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else you will 
be beaten still.” Cromwell’s idea seemed impracticable to 
Hampden. It would not be long, however, before the prin- 
ciples which he had enunciated would be brought to the test. 
Cromwell’s own troopers, picked men from the Fens, were as 
sternly Puritan as himself. 

In the meanwhile Charles was steadily pressing on, avoid- 
ing Parliamentary strongholds such as Warwick and Coventry, 
and evidently eager to reach London as soon as 
The king at possible. On the 2Tst he slept at vSoutham. On 
^ou lam. following moniing the powerful spell cast by 

Royalty over those who had no vehement opinions was illus- 
Oct. 22. trated by Charles’s meeting with a country gentle- 
ckTde^wuh cared so little for the mortal strife which 

shucif.^^ was dividing his country as to be starting for the 

buigh. hunting field when armies were on the march. 

“Who is that,” asked the King, “that hunts so merrily when I 
am going to fight for my crown and dignity?” Richard 
Shuckburgh, for so the gentleman was named, was summoned 
to Charles’s presence, and left it resolved to embark heart and 
soul in his sovereign’s cause. He gathered his tenants to- 
gether, put arms into their hands, and on the following day 
was knighted on a field of battle.^ 

Charles had no thought of fighting immediately when on 
the evening of the 22nd he arrived at Edgeott. The next day 
was a Sunday, and he intended, after sending on a detach- 
ment to capture Banbury, to give a day’s rest to the remainder 

was talking of cavahy only, as his desciiption would not suit the Royahst 
infantiy. 

* Dugd ale’s AntiquHiei> of Worcestershire^ ed. Thomas, i. 309. 
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of his army. In the night Rupert sent him word that Essex 
was on his track, and had already reached Kincton, some 
Chaies seven miles to the west of the scattered positions 
heais that occupicd by the Royal army. It was plainly hazard- 
bwedty ous for Charlcs to push on without fighting, and at 
Rupert’s suggestion he ordered his troops to occupy 
on the following morning the brow of the steep descent which 
under the name of Edgehill rises high over the undulating 
plain of Warwickshire. ^ 

No position could have been better chosen if Charles in- 
tended to await the attack of the enemy. Yet there were no 
^ ^ signs that Essex would attempt such a foolhardy 
Chaiies^at enterprise as to scale the heights as long as they 
Edgehill. guarded by an army at least as numerous as 

his own, and, in consequence of its superiority in cavalry, de- 
cidedly stronger. He had been obliged to leave garrisons in 
Worcester and elsewhere, whilst Hampden with two regiments, 
in charge of the greater part of the artillery, was a day’s march 
in the rear. The forces ready on both sides to take part in 
the battle were about 14,000.^ When Essex drew up his 
troops at some little distance from the foot of the hill, the 
Royal army had no choice but to descend. It was in the 
midst of a hostile population, and with Banbury fortified in its 
rear and the Parliamentary army in front, it would hardly 
escape starvation. 

Whether these considerations presented themselves to 
Charles is more than doubtful. In his camp victory was re- 
Confidence ^ Certainty. It was fully believed that 

of the Essex had but a turbulent mob under his orders, and 
Rojahsts. soldiers and many of his officers 

would refuse to fight against the King now that they knew that 
he had taken the field in person.*^ 

* The King to Rupert, Oct. 23. Warburton's Ilcmoirs of Rupert^ 
ii. 12. 

- See Col. Ross’s note on the l)attlc of Edgehill in the Hist. Revieiv 
for July 1SS7. 

'* Clarendon^ vi. 77. Giiistinian to the Doge, Oct. fj}. 

MSS. 


I ^endian 
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Full of spirit as the Royalists werCj they had to contend 
against one fatal disadvantage. Charles had himself under- 
taken the direction of the campaign. Rupert was 
position in aliiiost the Buckingham of the hour, carrying his 
leaimy. ippesolute uncle with him by his fire and energy. 
The young Prince had not been many days in England before 
he took offence at some expressions used by Digby,^ and, by 
refusing to receive instructions from Charles through a secretary, 
had drawn down on himself a well-merited reproof from Falk- 
land. “ In neglecting me,” said Falkland, “ you neglect the 
King.” Worst of all was the disastrous arrangement by which 
Rupert was exempted from taking the orders of the Earl of 
Lindsey, the General of the army, whose tried fidelity was beyond 
Lindsey’s dispute. His Career in Charles’s service had been one 
caieer. Qf patient submission to conditions which could only 
result in failure. He had commanded the fleet which, in 1626, 
was baffled by storms in the Bay of Biscay, the fleet which, in 
1628, had attempted in vain, after Buckingham’s death, to 
carry succour to Rochelle, and the fleet which, in 1635, having 
•been fitted out with the proceeds of the first levy of ship- 
money, sailed up and down the Channel exposed to universal 
mockery. Such a man was not likely to take umbrage readily. 
Yet even Lindsey shrank from the task of commanding an 
army in which he was to have no control over the cavalry, and he 
assured his friends that he could not regard himself as its general, 
and that when the day of battle arrived he would place himself 
at the head of his own regiment, and there would find his 
death. 

Charles accepted Lindsey’s reluctance to bear the name 
without the authority of a commander, and directed that his 
Foith a pl^ce should be filled on the day of battle by the old 
pomiedto Scotchman who had defended Edinburgh Castle, 
coinman . recciitly exchanged the title of Lord 

Ruthven for that of Earl of Forth. He would not give to 
the new commander the authority which he had dashed out of 
Lindsey’s hands. ^ 

^ Digby to Riipeit, Sept. 10. Warhurton, i. 36S. 

Clarendon, vi. 78, 90. Culbtiode’s Momoirs, 79. I understand the 
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The whole of the forenoon was taken up in collecting 
Charles’s army from its scattered quarters, i\bout one o’clock 
it was brought down the steep face of the hill and 
established in the plain, an operation which could 
safely be performed under cover of the artillery 
above. If Essex had pushed forward to the foot of the slope 
he would have been as surely exposed to disaster as Conway 
had been, two years before, at Newburn. 


BATTXE OF EDG-E HILL OCT. 23^.^1642. 



. Scflle of Miles . FiS Weller . F H G 3 

i. o i ii 3 


There were old soldiers in the King’s army who knew that 
the work before it was not quite as easy as was anticipated by 
the gay gentlemen ivho now for the first time saw 
shots fired in earnest. The veteran Sir Jacob Astley 
prayer. breathed a simple prayer wnth uplifted eyes. “O 
Lord ' ” he said, ‘‘ Thou knowest how busy I must be this day. 
If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me.” Then he gave the 
word of command, “ March on, boys ! ” ^ 

As usual, the foot was, on both sides, drawn up in the 
centre, with cavalry on either wing * but on the side of the 

story about Falkland and lUipert to refer to an incident some i\eeks 
before the battle. 

* Waiwick s J/t'moirs, 229. 
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Royalists the main body of horse was with Rupert on the 
right, whilst a smaller force, amongst which Forth had placed 
\rran-e hiiiiself, was Commanded by Wilmot on the left. In 
bents of front of AVilmot, on the Parliamentary side, were three 
the armies. cavalry regiments, two of them under Sir 

Philip Stapleton and Sir William Balfour, the Scotsman who had 
been the gaoler of Strafford in the Tower ; whilst a third, 
under Lord Feilding, acted as a reserve. 

After a few cannon shots had been exchanged Rupert 
charged. Sweeping round, he fell upon the flank of the 
enemy’s cavalry. He knew that there was treason in their 
Rupert’s uiidst. Sir Faithful Fortescue, who had been brought 
change. Qy^j. fpom Ireland with his troop, had no heart in the 
Parliamentary cause, and had promised to desert it on the day 
of battle. At Rupert’s approach he and his men wheeled 
round and joined in the attack upon their former comrades. 
Shaken by the unexpected desertion, the whole of the Parlia- 
mentary cavalry on that side turned and fled. Hurling them- 
selves in wild confusion upon the line of their own infantry, 
they broke up four whole regiments of foot, of which only a 
few scattered groups of resolute men rallied to take part in that 
day’s fight. Leaving the runaways on foot, as a prize of little 
worth, to scatter as best they might, Rupert and his followers 
dashed in hot pursuit after the flying horse, cutting down the 
fugitives, and even slaughtering some of Fortescuc’s men who 
had neglected to strip off the orange scarfs which marked them 
as the soldiers of Essex. Little recked Rupert how the battle 
fared behind him. It is possible that his men, unaccustomed 
to the discipline of war, w^ere now out of hand, and that he 
could not have checked them even if he had wished to do so ; ^ 
but there is no reason to suppose that he made any attempt to 
bring them to a halt. When Kineton was reached they found 
the streets blocked by the carts and carriages of Essex and his 
staff. Many of them fell to plundering, riding over the men 
and women who were standing in the street. Others continued 


^ This is the view taken in the account printed in Carte's Original 
Letters i i. 10. 
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the pursuit till they were stopped by Hampden’s two regiments 
advancing along the road. 

The unchecked race of Rupert’s horse was not the only 
error of the Royalist commanders. Wilmot’s men gained the 
Wiimot advantage on the left, driving Feilding’s regiment 

Rupru’s before them, and, like their comrades on the right? 

example. started in headlong pursuit.^ So little were the 

ordinary duties of generalship attended to, that even the King’s 
reserve of horse galloped off after Rupert. In this 

As does the r-xi i i i i 

reserve of rcservc was Charles s own bodyguard, composed 

of gentlemen who boasted that among them they 
could dispose of a rental of 100,000/. Annoyed at the epithet 
of ^the show troop,’ conferred upon them by their less fortu- 
nate comrades, they begged to be allowed to follow Rupert, and 
in an evil hour for the cause which he served Sir John Byron, 
their commander, granted their request. 

The King’s army was thus entirely deprived of the services 
of its cavalry, a loss which was then of far greater importance 
The King’s tbau it would be at the present day. The musketeers, 
wuholf^ who supported their unwieldy weapons upon the 
cavalry. portable rests which formed part of their equipment, 
were indeed habituated to take refuge, when attacked, among 
the ranks of the pikemen ; but it was hard even for the best 
disciplined pikemen to resist on open ground a well-executed 
charge of cavalry, and a regiment of infantry was therefore 

^ Wilmot’s part in the battle is ignored by the Parliamentarians, but 
his later absence from the field shows that there is truth in the Royalist 
assertion that he was successful on the left. In Scotland it was reported 
‘ that Prince Rupert and Ruthven routed both the wings of the Parlia- 
ment.’ BailUf>, ii. 56. Compare Spalding, iii. 200. As Feilding’s regi- 
ment is not mentioned by the Pailiamenlary authorities as taking any 
fiuther part in the battle, I have no doubt that his regiment was routed. 
The fact that the leserve was routed, and not the two regiments in front 
of it, makes it probable that Balfour and Stapleton must have slipped 
aside, possibly to take advantage of some movement of the enemy, and 
this view of the case is borne out by the statement of the Royalist authori- 
ties, that these regiments had never been charged, and were hidden in a 
corner of the field. The Parliamentaiy accounts conceal the whole affair 
in silence. 
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always unwilling, when within striking distance of the enemy, 
to undertake a march, over open country without the protection 
The Pallia- of cavaliy. Thi'ough the folly of the King’s com- 
|esei-?e^of Hiaiiders, the only horse left on the field— the two 
horse. small regiments under Balfour and Stapleton— were 
on the Parliamentary side. 

At first it seemed to Essex that, in the crash and whirl of 
disaster, all hope of retrieving the day was gone. Snatching a 
Resistance pi^e froiu a soldicr, he placed himself at the head of 
I'-^nks, to die, if need be, on the field rather than 
on the scaffold. The regiments which stood firm 
justified the anticipations which Cromwell had formed of a 
A Puritan PuHtau soldiciy. Aiiiongst these were the Lord 
soldiery. General’s own regiment, which had been raised in 
the Puritan county of Essex, and Holies’s regiment, which had 
been recruited in London, and was as noted for its Puritanism 
as for its courage.^ Cromwell too, himself the very incar- 
nation of the Puritan spirit, was at the head of an unbroken 
troop of horse.^ It must have seemed to him as if his ideal of 
a Puritan army was already to some extent realised. “These 
were the men,” said Strode, some days afterwards, “ that were 
ignominioLisly reproached by the name of Roundheads, and 
by these Roundheads did God show Himself a most glorious 
God.” 

The attack of the King’s foot was met with a stubborn 
resistance. Balfour’s horse, after routing two Royalist 
infantry regiments, found itself in presence of the enemy’s 
cannon. Balfour called for spikes, but no spikes were at hand, 

’ In a later pamphlet describing the fight at Brentford, Holles’s men 
are spoken of as ‘ those honest, religious soldiers.’ 

- The charge of cowardice subsequently brought against Cromwell by 
Plolles is easily refuted, as in the narrative of Fiennes, which received the 
approbation of Essex and the chief commanders (E. 126, 38), Cromwell 
is distinctly named as one of those ‘ who nevei .stirred from their troops, 
but they and their troops fought to the last moment.’ In the letter, how- 
ever, which precedes the narrative, Captain Cromwell is represented as 
flying. Probably this is a mistake for Cromwell’s eldest son Oliver, who 
was a cornet in Lord St. John’s regiment, and, accoiding to Clarendon, 
St. John was amongst the fugitives. 
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and, contenting himself with cutting the traces, he wheeled 
round to do further service. From the mass of Charles’s 
The struggle infantry no more was to be feared. Its centre had 
on the iieid. pierced through by Balfour’s charge, and from 

that time its right, though it stood firm, took no further part 
in the combatd Two regiments, indeed, took up a position 
round the cannon which Balfour had captured and abandoned, 
but they showed no signs of any disposition to advance. 

Charles himself could do nothing to improve the position 
of his troops. He could neither command an army nor suffer 
Charles’s anyone else to supersede him. Personal bravery of 
behaviour, passive kind, indeed, he invariably showed. 

When his men were preparing to descend the hill, he rode up 
and down encouraging them to fight. Go in the name of 
God,” he said to Lindsey, “ and Pll lay my bones by yours.” 
Before the battle began, at the earnest request of his officers, 
he retired to the top of the hill. But he could not long bear 
to remain in a position of safety, and he was soon to be found 
amongst his troops, sharing in the common danger, and 
adjuring them to show mercy to such of their enemies as fell 
into their hands. To guide the issues of battle was not in 
his power, and Forth, brave soldier as he was, seems to have 
galloped off with Wilmot. Each regiment failed or prospered 
as it might. There was no attempt to organise the combined 
action of an array. 

It was this failure of organisation which was disastrous to 
Charles. The Royal Foot Guards — the King’s Red Regiment, 
Fate of the somctimes called— were left unaided to 

guyai Foot bear the brunt of the day. Above that regiment 
waved the royal standard, borne aloft by Sir 
Edmund Verncy, the stainless Knight whose sad face still 
appeals for sympathy from the canvas of Vandyke. At the 

’ The attention of the reporters was so fully taken up with the stubborn 
fight which followed, that they give no clear idea of the general tactics of 
the battle. It may, however, be gathered fiom the King’s official narrative 
(E. 126, 24) that the regiments which saved the guns and were never put 
into disoider were on the right, though the narrative is by no means clear. 

- The portrait is at Claydon. 
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head of the regiment was its own colonel, the Earl of Lindsey, 
resolved to do a coloneFs work if he was not permitted to do 
that of a general. Isolated on the field, these brave men beat 
back all attacks for a time ; but the odds were sorely against 
them. Their musketeers were driven in, and the pikemen, 
charged in flank and rear by Balfour’s and Stapleton’s horse, 
and pressed hard in front by two regiments of foot, broke their 
ranks at last. The combat became a butchery. Verney was 
struck down, and the standard was wrenched from his dying 
hand. Lindsey, mortally wounded, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, to die a prisoner on the following day. The ruin of 
the King’s hopes appeared to be complete. Only two of his 
regiments maintained their position on the field. The Parlia- 
^ mentary forces, flushed with victory, were already 

the Royalist advaiiciiig to thc attack, when they were checked 
by the return of the hostile cavalry. The shades of 
night were gathering, and Essex felt disinclined to continue 
the struggle. On the other side there was an equal disinclin- 
ation to begin a fresh battle at such an hour. The horsemen 
were weary after their long pursuit, and the regiments had 
lost all cohesion as they straggled back man by man. Falk- 
land, indeed, thought it still possible to end the Civil War at a 
blow, and urged Wilmot to attempt a decisive charge. My 
lord,” was Wilmot’s reply, “ we have got the day, and let us 
live to enjoy the fruit thereof.” Perhaps Falkland was right, 
but the fact that Rupert did not, on his side, order a renewal 
of the attack goes far to show that it had little chance of suc- 
cess. At all events, the growing darkness made one brave 
Recovci possible. Captain Smith, a Catholic ^ officer 

of the of the King’s Life Cuards, hearing of the loss of the 
standard, picked up an orange scarf from the field 
and threw it over his shoulders. Accompanied by one or two 
of his comrades similarly attired, he slipped in amongst the 
ranks of the enemy, and found the standard in the hands of 
Essex’s secretary. Telling him that so great a prize was not 
fitly bestowed in the hands of a penman, he snatched from 

* Rossetti to Baiberini, Nov. Roman Tniuscripth R.O. 
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him the precious symbol. Protected by his scarf, Smith suc- 
ceeded in escaping hostile notice, and triumphantly laid the 
recovered standard at the feet of the King. Charles rewarded 
him with hearty thanks, and knighted him on the spot.^ 

The two armies, separated by the darkness, watched through 
the long hours of the night under the nipping air of an early 
Oct 24. frost, which staunched w^ounds which, but for this 
healing pain, might easily have proved mortal. In 
renewed. -j-^e moming there was but little inclination on either 
side to renew the battle. Essex had been reinforced by about 
4,000 fresh men, including Hampden’s regiment, but his in- 
feriority in cavalry precluded all thought of an assault upon the 
hill. The Royalists, on the other hand, were conscious of 
the inferiority of their foot. The men shrank from a fresh 
experience of an encounter with Puritan valour. Charles, too, 
lost time by sending a messenger to offer pardon to such of his 
opponents as would lay down their arms — those only who had 
been proclaimed traitors being excluded from mercy. Of 
course no such proclamation was allowed to reach the ears of 
the soldiers. On the night of the 24th the Parliamentary army 

^ The foregoing account of the battle cannot, of com sc, lay claim to 
absolute correctness, which is unattainable in any case, even when the 
witnesses are producible to be examined ; but it is founded on a careful 
comparison of the existing evidence. On the Royalist side we have, 
besides Claiendon’s account, Warwick\s and Bulstrodc’s memoirs, the 
narrative published in Carte’s Original Letters (i. 9), the official state- 
ra.ent, A Relation 0/ the Battle (E. 126, 24), a letter ol C. H. to Bancroft, 
printed in Ellis’s On^nal Letters, .Sen II. iii. 30 1, and another from a 
Royalist in London [Hart. MSS. 3,783, fob 61). On the other side are 
Ludlow’s Memoirs, the account given by Fiennes (E. 126, 38), that of 
Holies and his brother officeis (E. 124, 26), and that contained in the 
speeches of Loid Wharton and olheis (E. 124, 32). The story of Smith’s 
exploit comes from Ludlow. In Britan nicte I'l? intis Inm^o (li. 53, 10), 
wiitteii in l6/}4, after Smith’s death, is a different stoiy, said to be dciived 
from Dugdale, in which the orange scarf disappears, and Smith is said to 
have put llight six cuirassiers who were guaiding the sccretaiy. Smith 
is theie said to have wounded the peison carrying the standard, as well as 
one of the soldiers. For a discussion on the military position, see Col. 
Ross’s note rcfeired to at p. 42, note 2. 
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was quartered at Kineton, and on the following day it with- 
drew to Warwick. As Essex was moving off Rupert 
Essex retnes made a dashing onslaught upon his rearguard, but 

to Warwick. . ... - . , 

no serious attack upon his mam force \vas attempted.^ 
The claim of victory advanced by either party is little to be 
Result of heeded. The promise oT future success was un- 
the battle, doubtcdly Oil the side of Essex. Only amongst the 
Parliamentary troops had there been that co-operation between 
infantry and cavalry which distinguishes an army from a fighting 
crowd. The immediate fruits of victory were reaped by 
Charles. He appointed P'orth permanently to that nominal 
command of his forces which had hitherto meant 
SuiretuS of SO little, aiid he pushed on unmolested towards 
London. On the 27th Banbury surrendered to him, 
though its defence was entrusted to a whole Parlia- 
mentary regiment. On the 29th he entered Oxford 
in triumph at the head of his army, amidst the 
of citizens and scholars. 


Ranbuiy. 

Oct. 29. 
Charles 
enters 
Oxford. 


plaudits 


* Clarem/oJ/j vi. 88. 
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During the days which had followed Charles’s march fron 
Shrewsbury, London had been deeply agitated. As soon as i 
was known that the armies were engaged ^ orders were givei 
x 642. the Houses to close the shops, and to conve} 

mken into the City the King’s youngest children, Henr) 
London. Elizabeth,^ who had fallen into the power o 

Parliament when Charles left ‘Whitehall, d'he pretext givei 
out for the latter step was the necessity of providing for tht 
safety of the children, though the Royalists shrewdly siispectec 
that they were to be kept as hostages in the event of a sue 
cessful attack upon Westminster. During the next few day? 
rumours and counter-rumours filled the air. The first set oi 
fugitives asserted that Essex had received a crushing defeat, 
and those who arrived later asserted that he had won a brilliani 
victory. Before long it was ascertained that the 
oa. 20. marching on without resistance. The 

spirit of the population of London rose with the danger. 
Armed men Hocked in from the neighbouring counties. In 
addition to the chains which were now stretched across the 
streets, earthworks were thrown up to defend all the approaches, 
at which women and children laboured as heartily as the men.^ 
The danger which had fired some with resolution awokt 
a longing for peace in the minds of others. It was now evident 
that unless Charles were to gain a decisive victory the wai 

1 W’hitacie’s Diaiy. Jl/SS. 31, 116, fol. 3b. 

'•= L./. V. 419. 

•'* Gius liman tu 'lie Dugc, 


Venetian 7)‘anstri/^t.s, V.O, 
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would be prolonged for some time to come. Especially to the 
wealthy merchant and the wealthy landowner the 
pit/hfthe prospect of a long interruption of commerce, of 
Lords. plunderings in town and country, 'was appalling. 
In the City and in Parliament, above all in the House of 
Lords, a Peace-party was quickly formed. Amongst the Peers 
its most respectable member was the kindly Earl of Northum- 
Northuin- berland, always anxious for a quiet life and always 
beiiand. distrustful of eiitluisiasts. The support of the dis- 
Hoiiand. appointed courtier Holland brought it little credit, 
Pembroke, gl-jp i^gg could it gain by the accession of Pem- 

broke, who, when the King’s strength appeared to be growing 
in the summer months, had carried on a clandestine corre- 
spondence with Hyde, in which he offered his services 
unreservedly to Charles,^ and who, when in the autumn the 
Parliament seemed likely to gain the upper hand, threw all the 
influence of his great wealth on the side of the Houses. Now 
that it was not altogether improbable that the King might 
enter London in triumph, Pembroke’s voice was raised loudly 
for an accommodation.^ 

On October 29 a proposal to reopen negotiations for peace 
was made in the House of Lords.^ Two days later Edmund 
Oct. 29. Waller urged the Commons to concur with the 
The Lords Peers. The Peace-party which now formed itself 
negotiate. the House of Commons and in the City counted 
^ Oct. 3t. amongst its numbers many men in every way his 
the Con'J-"^ superior. Some of these, like D’Ewes, were strongly 
?oncm‘^with Puritaii ill the guidance of their own lives. Others, 
like Maynard and Whitelocke, were lawyers, startled 
pirt^^h^the Gvery illegality, and ill at ease in the midst of a 
Commons, state of war. They all shared in the common weak- 
ness of desiring compromise, without rising to the height from 
which an honourable compromise alone was possible. They 
longed for peace, but there was no intellectual basis of peace 
in their minds. 

1 The letteis signed P. lierheit in the Clarendon State Papers (iu 
144-149) were written by Pembroke’s son. 

- Special Passages. E. 127, 12. ^ 424,. 
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For the moment, however, W’aller’s proposal met with widt 
support. When Essex, who, with the broken remains of hij 
Appiovai army, had returned to London, gave his approval, or 
ofEssev. condition that no unreasonable terms should 

be accepted, all obstacles appeared to be lemoved. On 
^ November 2 the Commons consented totheopenino 
Anegotia- of a negotiation, on the understanding that there 

tion voted. , i i ® 

was to be no slackening in the preparations for 
defence^ Amongst those preparations they included a direct 
invitation to the Scots to enter England in order to suppress 
Newcastle’s army. The admission of Catholics to its ranks, 
and the expected arrival of Danish troops in answer to the 
King’s application made through Flenderson and Cochrane, 
were held to constitute a danger sufficient to warrant an appeal 
to Scotland. 

The demand that the King should lower his standard before 
he was admitted to negotiation was thus tacitly abandoned. 

Nov. 3. Sir Peter Killigrew was despatched to 

tn6£t fm Charles to grant a safe-conduct to Commis- 

negotiation sioiicrs empowered to negotiate. Killigrew found 
the King already on the march for London. Charles 
The png at received the request of the Houses at Reading, but 
Reading. evidently in no hurry to comply with their 

isSspmed ^wo days he declared that one of the 

deiay'"’”'^ Commissioners, Sir John Evelyn, being a pro- 
claimed traitor, could not be admitted to his presence. 
As the fact was previously unknown, it was believed at AVest- 
minster that the proclamation of Evelyn’s treason had been 
antedated, so as to serve as a pretext for postponing the 
opening of the negotiation till an attack had been made on the 
Nov. 7. City. Even the I.ords took fire at Charles’s answer, 
declaring that the King had virtually refused to 
intervene, negotiate, gavc the assent which they had hitherto 
refused to the invitation to the Scots.**^ 

On the 8th a deputation from the two Houses harangued 

’ * Z./. V. 430. Yonge’s Diary. Acfd, /l/SS. fol. 47. Whit- 

acre’s Diary. At/J. A/SS. 31,116, fol. 5. 

- Declaration of Parliament. RuAnv, v. 393. See p. 39, 

Z./. V. 4^7. 
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the citizens at Guildhall, The citizens energetically responded 
to the appeal. By this time the new levies had reached the 
number of 6,000 men.^ Essex had outstripped the 
Th? Houses King, and had brought up to London the relics of 
the Qty? army. From Parliament he received a vote of 
Nov II thanks. The Commons had already offered him 

Nov. 3. ^ 

The terror of KuperPs name did far more to 
quicken the ardour of the City than the eloquence of the 
Rupert’s members of Parliament. It is true that he had been 
plunderings, recently repulsed in an attempt to storm Windsor 
Castle, but it was not in his character of a soldier that he was 
most dreaded. It was his task to levy contributions and to seize 
forage and provisions. In the King’s army such operations 
were not branded with the name of pillage ; but whatever may 
be the befitting language with which to characterise the pro- 
ceedings of Rupert’s troopers, there can be little doubt that 
their work was done with no gentle hand.^ They had lately 

^ King to Callhorpe, Nov. 12. Tanner MSS. Ixiv. fol. 87. 

Three Speeches. E. 126, 44. L.J. v. 441. C.J. ii. S3 3. 

The inhabitants of the country (Giustinian to the Doge, Nov. 
Venetian ) were compelled by the King to contribute ‘ a sosteni- 

mento delle militie sue, le quali, la cavalleria in particolare, si nutriscono 
per la maggior parte sopia il paese.’ Whitelocke’s account of the proceed- 
ings of the soldiers at his own house may probably be taken as a fair 
sample of the behaviour of the Royal troops: Sir John Byron and his 
brothers commanded those horse, and gave orders that they should commit 
no insolence at my house, nor plunder my goods ; but soldiers are not 
easily governed against their plunder. They spent and consumed 100 load 
of corn and hay, littered theii horses with sheaves of good wheat. Divers 
writings of consequence and books that were left in my study, some of 
them they tore in pieces, others they burnt to light their tobacco, and 
some they carried away with them. They broke down my park pales, 
killed most of my deer, though rascal and carrion, and let out all the rest, 
only a tame young stag they carried away and presented to Prince Rupert, 
and my hounds, which were extraordinary good. They broke up all 
trunks, chests, and places, and where they found linen or any household 
stuff they took it away with them, and cutting the beds, let out the 
feathers, and took away the ticks. They likewise carried away my coach 
and four good horses, and all my saddle horses, and did all the mischief 
and spoil that malice and enmity could provoke barbarous mercenaries to 

.... 35 rry; .V, r- 
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seized several waggon loads of doth, coming from Gloucester- 
shire for sale in the London market. Lord Say’s house, 
Broughton Castle, and Whitelocke’s house, Fawley Court, had 
been plundered. In London few doubted that if Charles 
entered the City he would abandon it to be sacked by his 
soldiers. 

On the Qth the excess of danger produced a revival of the 
desire for peace. Sir John Evelyn begged that the King’s 
Nov. 9. treatment of himself might not stand in the way of 
be^senTto ^ negotiation. On this, permission was given to the 
tiic King. other Commissioners to wait on the King without 
him. As but little confidence was felt in the result of diplo- 
macy, Essex was ordered to take the field. That a better 
discipline might be observed under his command than the 
Royalist officers appeared to be able to enforce, he was 
directed to exercise martial law. The stringent requirements of 
the Petition of Right were thus set aside under the stress of 
war. ^ 

On the loth Pym appeared at Guildhall to explain the 
spirit in which overtures had been made to the King. He said 
^ that the Houses hoped that, now that Charles had 
Pym at * had experience of the courage of his subjects he 
Guildhall. more reasonable than he had been, and 

that Parliament would be well pleased to establish any peace 
which would secure their religion and liberty. Mere words, 
however, would not suffice. “To have printed liberties,” said 
Pym, “ and not to have liberties in truth and realities, is but to 
mock the kingdom.” ^ 

When Charles replied to the petition of the Houses he 
had already arrived at Colnbrook. PTe attempted 
Chaiies’s to gain an immediate advantage, by proposing that 
AVindsor should be surrendered to him as a place in 
itSliLains Avhich the negotiations might be carried on, though 
foi he expressed his willingness to treat elsewhere. The 

ation. Houses felt some surprise that the King had said 
nothing about a cessation of arms, and after ordering Essex to 

* L./, V. 439. Special Pa^sage^, K. 127, 12. 

2 Two Speeches. E. 126, 48. 
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abstain from all acts of hostility, they sent again to call Charles’s 
attention to his omission.^ 

There can be little doubt that the omission was intentional, 
and that Charles had no wish to be checked in his triumphant 
career. On the night of the nth, before his message 
Charles ’ had bceii delivered at Westminster, he gave orders 
attack on to Rupcrt to clcar the way by an attack on Brent- 

hrentfotd. followiiig iiioming he wrote once 

more to the Houses, informing them that he would be in that 
town in the evening to hear what they had to say.'-^ 

Rupert lost no time in obeying the instructions which he 
had probably dictated. On the morning of the 12th he burst 
out of the mist which lay heavily on the low ground by the 
Nov. 12. I'iver and fell upon Hollcs’s regiment, which had taken 
SSon ^ position in advance of Brentford. The men 

ihentfoui. fought Worthily of the reputation which they had 
acquired at Edgehill ; but the odds against them were too 
great, and they were compelled to fall back on the town, where 
Brooke’s regiment was quartered. Here the two regiments 
long maintained an unequal fight. Many were slain or cap- 
tured, many were driven into the river and drowned. At last 
Hampden arrived with fresh troops, but he could do no more 
than cover the retreat of the survivors. Rupert was left in 
possession of Brentford. Though the sentiments of many of 
the inhabitants were notoriously Royalist, Charles’s soldiers 
made no distinction between friend and foe, and before night- 
fall they had thoroughly sacked the town.^ 

If Charles expected to deal as easily with London as he 
had dealt with the isolated regiments at Brentford, he must 
have been grievously disappointed with the result. All through 

’ Z./. V. 442. 

- Clarendon (vi. 134) says that Rupert attacked without any diiection 
from the King. Chailcs himself, however, in his letter of the 12th (Z-A 
V. 443), .says that he had resolved to march on Brentford in consequence 
of infoimathai received on the night of the nth. 

EngMiurs Mentorable Accidc 7 ii^» E. 249, 19. Giustinian to the 
Doge, Nov. Vendian MSS, D’Ewe.s’s Diary. Harl, ^ISS. 164, 
fol. 245. 
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the evening of the 12th the City trained bands were streaming 
forth along the Western road. On the morning of the 13th 
Succour Charles’s way was barred by an army of some 24,000 
sent fiom meii, drawn up on the common at Turnham 
Green. The Parliamentary force was probably about 
twice as numerous as his own. Its composition was, 
doubt, heterogeneous. Soldiers who had borne 
the bruiit of war at Edgehill stood shoulder to 
shoulder with new levies which had never seen an 
enemy. Such an army might easily be defeated if it attempted 
complicated manoeuvres, especially against an enemy strong in 



cavalry, but as long as it stood on the defensive it was irre- 
sistible. Its spirit was undoubted. Even those whose voices 
had been raised for peace had no wish to sec London given 
over to pillage. The fear which inspired the half-jesting sonnet 
in which Milton implored the Royalist captain or colonel who 
might lind his way to Aldersgate Street to spare the poet’s 
home, as Alexander had spared the house once inhabited by 
Pindar, nerved the arms of hundred of men who were perfectly 
incapable of writing sonnets. Even Holland and Northumber- 
land appeared in arms in defence of the City.^ 

The King’s army would thus have been in a position of 


S/er/a/ Rassa^es. K. 127, 12. 
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extreme peril, if he had been in the presence of an enemy 
capable of profiting by his too rash advance. On the rear of 
his right flank, Kingston Bridge was guarded by 

It maintains ^ ° ^ 

a defensive a force of 3,000 Parliamentary troops, under Sir 
position. Ramsay, and Essex was strongly urged to order 

Ramsay to fall on the King’s rear. To this scheme the profes- 
sional officers who had served in the Netherlands or in Germany 
were strongly opposed, and Ramsay was finally directed to 
* fall back on the south side of the Thames to London Bridge, 
in order to aid in the defence of the City. Later in the day 
Essex was prevailed on to despatch Hampden to Acton, with 
orders to sweep round Charles’s army and to place it between 
two fires. The professional soldiers again interposed, and 
Hampden was recalled. There was much complaint in the army 
at its enforced inaction, but grounds are not wanting which 
warrant the belief that the Generars final conclusion was pro- 
bably the right one. A number of spectators had ridden out 
from London to enjoy the unwonted spectacle. Whenever 
their inexperience perceived signs of a forward movement in 
Charles’s army, these holiday visitors galloped off to a safe 
distance, and it was observed that each successive flight was 
followed by disorder in the ranks. Was it likely that a force 
as yet so undisciplined would have retained its cohesion under 
the fierce charges of Rupert’s horse, if he had caught it scat- 
tered and divided ? ^ 

However this may have been, the King was far too weak 
to take the offensive with any prospect of success. In the 
afternoon, after a few cannon shots had been ex- 
chawfoff! changed, he drew off his men, and Brentford was 
jjicmtfoid reoccupied by Essex. The Parliamentary troops 
icoLciipied were at once surrounded by a hungry crowd, com- 
^ plaining that the Royalists had stripped them of 

everything. Fortunately the wives and sisters of the citizens 
who had stood to their arms on Turnham Green had not 

- * Whitelockd^ 65. Compare the pamphlets of the day, though these 

are not always to be relied on. Ludlow .says that Holland dissuaded 
Essex from attacking. It L likely that the fnst-named Earl joined the 
professional soldiers on this point. 
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been unmindful of their needs, and hundreds of waggons were 
already on the way laden with the dinners which, but for 
Charles’s sudden irruption, would have been quietly consumed 
at homed 

Charles, on his part, was able to claim some advantage. The 
Royalists of Kingston welcomed him, and gave him the com- 
mand of the first bridge above the City. At West- 
minster it was believed that he intended to make his 
way into Kent, where he had many partisans among 
the gentry. Essex accordingly threw a bridge of boats 
across the Thames from P'ulham to Putney, so as to 
be able to transfer his army to the southern bank. 
Charles made no attempt to force his way eastwards, 
but took up his quarters at Oatlands, where he re- 
mained for a few days. 

Turnham Green was the Valmy of the English Civil War. 
That which seemed to Charles’s admirers to be his triumphant 
march from Shrewsbury had been stopped in the 
Importance very outskiits of Londoii. The Parliamentary army 
inflicted on' had not, it is true, achieved a victory, but it had gained 
the Js-mg. reorganisation, so as to find some counter- 

poise for that invincible cavalry to which Essex had never yet 
been able to oppose a successful resistance. The check which 
Charles had suffered was the more important because it was no 
mere strategical defeat which had been inflicted on him. His 
conduct in ordering the attack upon Brentford whilst negotia- 
was his were pending was no doubt defensible on military 

aitackmg ^ grouiids. A victorious general is not usually expected 
to throw away the advantages of his position because 
woithy ? proposals have been made to treat, unless he has reason 
to believe that the terms offered to him will be such as he will be 
inclined to accept. Charles’s error lay in forgetting that he was 
more than a victorious general. His only chance of permanent 
success lay in his being able to reconcile where Pym hitherto 
had been but able to divide. It is unnecessary to discuss 
whether Charles wished to make peace oi not. The mere wish 

‘ .4 true ami perfect relation. E. 1 2$, 17. llie humble petition of 
all the inhabitants of Brentford. E. 128, 21. 
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to make peace with an unbeaten foe will always be followed by 
disappointmentj unless it is accompanied by a clear perception 
of the strength of the cause for which he is contending. 

The King’s advance to Brentford after his acceptance of the 
offer of Parliament to negotiate was strongly resented at AVest- 
minster as an act of duplicity. “ If your Majesty,” 
Charles * Said the Houses on the 16th, had prevailed, it is 
easy to imagine what a miserable peace we should 
duplicity. had.” ^ Charles’s reply, that he had only at- 

HL reply.’ tackcd Brciitford because he was afraid of being sur- 
rounded by the enemy, ^ was so gross a perversion of 
geographical fact, that it is difficult to understand how he ex- 
pected to gain for it even momentary credence. He now, how- 
^ ever, offered to renew the dropped negotiations, and, 
chaiies at to give assurance of his peaceable intentions, he with- 

Rcading. s , . T) 

drew his army to Reading. 

It speaks much for the unpopularity of the war that such an 
answer was even taken into consideration. For two days it 
Nov 21. was fully debated in the Commons. That debate 
th^Kiny’s discloscd the fact tlrat there were once more two 

proposal. parties in the House. The Peace- party could now 

count on the support of one of the five members. Holies had 
been disgusted with war since he had looked upon its calamities 
at Edgehill, and had survived the destruction of his regiment 
at Brentford. Yet between Holies and Pym the difference was 
^riie rvatc- I'iithcr one of clearness of perception than of principle. 
rhe\v?Lr-^ Both parties preferred peace to war, but neither party 
paity. ^vas ready to make those concessions which alone 
could make peace possible. In fact, the division between the two 
was perfectly different fi om that which had divided parties in the 

’ Tlic I’aiHanicnt to the King, Nov. 16. Z.y* v. 449. In Special 
Pa'^sa^^cs (K. 1 27, 12) we have a direct attack on the King, in which the 
usual thcoiy tliat his advisers alone are at fault is abandoned. This un- 
kinglikc accommodation,” says the wiitcr, “ so to destroy his subjects 
when an accommodation was agreed unto, hath lost his Majesty the hearts 
of many of the blinded malignants that stood for him before, both in the 
City and parts adjacent.” 

- The King to the Pailiament, Nov. iS. v. 451. A Lontinua 

lion of Certain rassa^e'\. K. 242, 31. 
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summer of 1641. Then members agreeing politically had been 
found opposing one another on ecclesiastical subjects. Now 
members who were agreed on ecclesiastical subjects differed 
politically. Pym would have no peace which did not bring with it 
Charles’s complete submission to the directing power of Parlia- 
ment and to a Puritan church. Holies and his friends would 
have made concessions to Charles’s claims to rule the State, but 
they expected him to abandon his own ideal of church govern- 
ment. As there was not the slightest chance that he would ever 
do anything of the kind, they did but beat the air. 

Behind the controversy on the question of principle arose a 
controversy on the question of confidence. The Peace-party, 
like the Cavalier-party in the autumn of 1641, was inclined 
to trust the King to do what they thought he ought to do. 
Opinion ^ distrust of the military element 

of pym. around the King. He proposed that both armies 
should be disbanded. King and Parliament would thus be left 
face to face with one another, to come to terms as best they 
might. Which of the two he expected to gain the upper hand 
is evident from his asking that the Parliamentary proceedings 
against delinquents should take their course, and that both 
armies, before they broke up, should be bound by an oath to 
accept the terms upon which King and Parliament should agree. 
Stapleton followed with an attack upon the King’s present ad- 
visers. “The principal men about him,” he said, “are Digby, 
Percy, and men of fortune,^ which how desirous they are of 
peace all men know,” When the turn of Holies came to speak, 
Opinion of it was foimd that he was ready to ask the King to 
Huiieb, accept, in church matters, the conclusions to which 
Parliament should come, upon the advice of the assembly of 
divines, and to allow the punishment of such persons as had 
been impeached before the outbreak of the troubles.*'^ 

‘ That is to hay, ‘ achciiturcrh.’ Wo still say ^ soldicis of fortune ’ in 
this sense. 

- Yonge’s Diary. Add. jMSS. i8,777j 64 - 66 . DTwes talks 

al)aul the pujposal to disband the anny being attacked by ‘ Strode, 
Marten, and othei violent spirits,’ but gives no hint that it was siippuited 
by Pyin. D’Kwes is now too much of a paity man to be trusted. 
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If these were the demands of the Peace-party, they afforded 
no more reasonable hope of winning Charles’s assent than the 
Nov 02 proposals of their opponents. In the end it was voted 
Demands of that the King should be asked to return to- his Par- 
^ liament to settle liberty and religion, and to abandon 

delinquents to justice. The Lords demurred to the last de- 
mand, but the Commons were firm, and the Lords gave way. 

The answer thus prepared was despatched to Reading. 
As might have been expected, it was contemptuously rejected 
by Charles. He had no longer any reason for re- 

Nov 24 H . TJ T* ^ 

maining near London. Leaving a garrison behind 
EndorthQ him at Reading, he established himself at Oxford on ’ 
negotiation. 29th. ^ From that time Oxford became the 

headquarters of Royalism in England. 

It is unlikely that Pym expected any other result from his 
proposals. He knew now that he had Parliament at his back, 
and behind Parliament were all the forces, financial 
Th^* ciiy^' and military, of the City. On the very day on 
aimnsuan whicli the ariiiies were facing one another on Turn- 
da'tm™*^' Green a deputation from the City, headed by a 

merchant named Shute, appeared at the bar of the 
Commons to protest against an accommodation. Two days 
later the City offered to maintain an additional force of 4,000 
horse and dragoons. That there might be no dan- 
Additionai gei* of a divided command Warwick resigned the 
Cit> fottc gej^ej-alship of the London forces, to which he had 
Resignation been appointed whilst Essex was still far away, 
of Warwick. Windsor, and it was understood 

that as soon as the negotiations were broken off he would 
march against the King.^ 

The difficulties in the way of such a march were consider- 
able. The country in front had suffered from the ravages of 
Difficulty of Royal army, and even if this had not been the 
advancing, jj. ;vould liavc bceii by no means easy to under- 

take offensive military operations in the depth of winter. The 

‘ CJ. ii. 85S. Z./. V. 455, 456, 463. I)’Kwes\ Diaiy, EarL J/SS, 

164, fol. 99. 

- L.J. V. 454. A Lontumatioti of Special Pasia^i^cs. P. 242, 30. 
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main obstacle in Essex’s way, however, was that he was unable 
to pay his soldiers. Unless the Commons could provide a 
continuous supply of money, nothing vigorous could be done. 

The Commons knew that voluntary loans would suffice no 
longer. Even the farce of appealing to the good-will of citi- 
Nov. 25. 2ens, who knew that they would be thrown into 
prison if they failed to respond to the pressure, must 
levy a tax. last be abandoned. Whatever constitutionalists 
might say about the powers of the Houses to levy taxes with- 
out an Act of Parliament to which the Royal assent had been 
given, it was plain that without taxation the war could not be 
carried on. Nor must this taxation be allowed to fall on 
London alone. On the 25th Pym, together with Lord 
Mandeville, who had just become Earl of Manchester by his 
father’s death, was despatched by Parliament to the city to 
announce the resolution which had been taken. As the 
burden is universal, said Pym, the aid must be universal too.^ 

The moment for the appeal was well chosen. Not many 
days before a Danish ambassador had arrived at Newcastle, 
A Danish bringing money and arms for the King. He had 
had an interview with Charles at Reading, and it 
custie. understood that he had offered further aid in 

his master’s name.'*^ On the 26th came other disclosures. An 
intercepted letter from someone about the Queen revealed 
26. bie hopes of her court. The Prince of Orange had 
tidvanced money to her. No less than 1,200,000/. 
veaied. already been sent over to England, or was ready 

to be sent. I'he Queen was to land in person, perhaps in 
Norfolk or Essex. Charles—the letter was written before the 
retreat from Turnhatn Green was known in Holland— could 
surely si)arc men enough to invade Kent. London would thus 
be blocked up and isolated. If it did not at once surrender, 
It would be easy to induce the King of France to lend three 
regiments of his IMajesty’s subjects which were in his service.'^ 

^ 7 wo Sj^ccches. E. 12S, 18. 

- Fiidericia, Danmark'i Ydre Pol. 1 635 - 45 ? 3 H* Salvetti\ 

Newsletter, Dec. A- 27, 962, fol. 31. 

‘ tu Nicholas, Nov. 22. Riishw. v. 69. 
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This letter was enough to cany all opposition before it. 
The Lord Mayor called on the citizens for a fresh loan of 
The City 305O00/. to meet the immediate necessities of the 

loan. State, and the citizens loyally responded to the 

appeal. On the 28th — a Sunday — the letter was read in the 
City churches. On the 29th Parliament agreed upon an ordi- 
Now sg. nance directing the assessment of all persons in 
London and Westminster who had hitherto refused to 
mtnt. contribute of their own will, in order that they might 
be taxed at a rate not exceeding five per cent, of their estates. 
The Houses had at last grasped the power of taxation.^ 

As might have been expected, this proceeding was de- 
nounced by the King in the bitterest terms, His own con- 
duct, however, was no less technically illegal than 
icviescon- that of liis Opponents. If they had ordered the 
tnbutions. Qf nioiicy witliout the Royal assent, he had 

ordered the collection of a contribution from the country 
around Oxford without a Parliamentary grant. He expected 
to receive about 3,000/. a week from each county.'^ 

Not long after the King’s arrival in Oxford an explanation 
of the part taken by him in the recent negotiations was pub- 
lished in his name. The Houses were called on to 
part from their sins and schisms, by which God’s 
judgments had been called down upon the land. It was true 
that Parliament was ‘the representative body of the whole king- 
dom,’ but the King was ‘the soul of the whole commonwealth, 
elected and authorised by the power of God himself.’ His 
government was established by lineal succession, and con-^ 
firmed by the laws of the land.* The manifesto breathed the 
old spirit of Strafford. 


His dedal a- 
non. 


‘ 7v’//\7/w. V. 71. - //>/(/. 73 . 

“ I'he contiibution of Oxfordshire is mentioned in a Paj>er of Advice^ 
Nov. 27. IVarhiirtOH^ ii. 69. Those of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire 
are mentioned under the date of Nov. 22 in England's Memcrable At ci- 
dcfits. E. 242, 27. 

‘‘ His dlajestys propositions for peace, Ek 129, 4. Ihe pamphlet 
speaks of the King in the thiul person, but it was piinted by the Univer- 
sity pi inter, and the author would have got into trouble if he had usurped 
the King’s name without authority. 

VOL. L 
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To defend such sentiments Charles would have to trust to 
the sword alone. He was, at least, in no danger of a sudden 
His military disastcr. He had garrisons at Reading, Walling- 
position. Abingdon, to check any forward move- 

ment which Essex might be inclined to undertake. His rear 
was guarded by one garrison at Banbury, whilst another garri- 
son at Brill protected him from the Parliamentary forces in 
Dec. s. Buckinghamshire. The line of defence was com- 
pleted on December 5, when Marlborough was 
stormed, and, after being ruthlessly plundered, was 
put into a defensible condition and entrusted to a Royalist 
It would thus be easy for Hertford to open com- 
munications with Oxford from the side of Wales, 
especially as Worcester had recently ^ been aban- 
doned by the Parliamentary regiment which had 
been left behind by Essex when he marched to Edgehill. 
When the Royalists regained possession of the city, their 
disgust was aroused by the foul defilement of the 
DefikmcnL Parliamentary soldiers,*-^ a defile- 

CaLhedrai. whicli offeiidcd cvcry sense of decency far 

more than the violent destruction of the windows and the 
carvings at Winchester or Canterbury. In this case Puritan 
zeal had doubtless been strongly reinforced by the coarse dis- 
respect for the decencies of civilised existence natural to men 
of the class from which many of the soldiers were drawn, 
especially as they belonged to a generation which, as the treat- 
ment to which the nave of St. Paul’s had long been subjected 
bore sufficient witness, had outlived the tradition which en- 
joined special reverence towards a sacred edifice. 


Marl- 

borough 

stormed. 


garrison. 

Nov. 5 o 
Fvaonanon 
of Worces- 
ter. 


^ About Nov. 5. Special Passages. E. 130, 10. 

- Trevor to Ormond, Dec. 31. Carte’s Orig. Letters^ i. 14. 
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In Strengthening his position at Oxford Charles was not 
merely aiming at security from attack. Having had the 
1642. advantage of taking the initiative in the campaign 
^rueglcfi^ which ended at Turnham Green, he had now the 
plan. advantage of a complete strategical plan of operations 
for the campaign which he was now about to open. The at- 
tempt to penetrate to the heart of the enemy’s position having 
failed, he resolved to substitute for it a scheme by which the 
enemy was to be surrounded and overwhelmed. He was him- 
self to hold Essex in check from Oxford, whilst Newcastle 
pushed on at the head of the Northern army through the Mid- 
lands into Essex, and Hopton advanced from Cornwall to 
make his way through the southern counties into Kent. When 
these two armies had seized upon the banks of the Thames 
below London, they would find no difficulty in stopping the 
passage of shipping on the river, and, by the annihilation of its 
commerce, the great city, and with it the Parliamentary army, 
would be starved into submission^ 

Though no evidence exists on the point, il is not altogether 
unlikely that the scheme originated with the Prince of Orange, 
as the first indication of it is to be found in a letter from some- 
one in the confidence of the Queen during her residence in 
Holland. If so it is not unlikely that it secured the appro- 
bation of Rupert, as he was always sensitive to the importance 

* This, which is substantially the plan revealed in the letter referred 
to at p. 64, was communicated by Charles’s agent Herne to the Venetian 
ambassador. Agostini to the Doge, Jan. 1643. Venellan Transcripts^ 
R. 0 , 

F 2 
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of gaining London. It is hardly probable that it was suggested 
by the Lord General of the King’s army, the Earl of Forth. 
The Earl Though it is true that he had been trained to war on 
of Forth. a great scale, it is difficult to believe that if his brain 
had been the source of the King’s plan of campaign, he would 
not have made a greater impression on his contemporaries than 
he did. The plan, wherever it originated, had indeed the in- 
herent weakness of directing a convergent attack upon a central 
position, from which the enemy, if he took the offensive vigor- 
ously, might crush the Royal armies in detail. No strategy, 
however, could alter the fact that the position of London was 
a central one, and at all events those who now held that 
city had as yet shown no indication of the power of taking the 
initiative. 

It was not, however, merely on its strategical weakness that 
the Royalist plan might possibly be wrecked. For any oppor- 
Stren^th of tuiiity of bringing together fresh armies both sides 
local feeling, would have to depend upon the local organisation of 
the counties, and upon an appeal to the spirit of the local popu- 
lations. Even in the East and South of the country, where 
Parliament was supreme, the local feeling in the counties was 
far stronger than it is at present. In the North and West, 
where Charles found his most devoted adherents, it was in 
almost exclusive possession. Geographical considerations, too, 
were likely to tell against the King. The deep indentations of 
the western coast especially hindered the growth of common 
patriotism, and the men of Cornwall, of Wales, and of Lan- 
cashire were therefore not united in feeling as were the in- 
habitants of Kent and Sussex with those of Suffolk or North- 
amptonshire. 

The dangers likely to arise from the strength of local feeling 
were as yet unsuspected on either side. In Cornwall, Hopton 
had for some time gained the upper hand. Before 
Hopton m he was ready to assume the aggressive the initiative 
Cornwall. taken by the few gentlemen in the county 

who had joined the Parliamentary side, and who formed the 
Parliamentary committee at Launceston. Fancying themselves 
powerful because they were unmolested, they prepared to indict 
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Hopton and his supporters at the quarter sessions at Lostwithiel 
as disturbers of the peace. Much to their surprise, upon their 
arrival in that town Hopton confronted them, bearing in his 
hand the commission which he had received from Hertford 
as Lieutenant-General of the Horse in the West, and calling 
upon all men to submit to the authority which, in virtue of that 
commission, he derived from the King. Puritanism had but 
little hold upon Cornishmen, and the majority of the popula- 
tion were as opposed as Avere the gentry to any innovations in 
the services of the Church. There was, no doubt, too, some- 
thing of local patriotism in the prevailing dislike of religious 
changes to which Devonshire had submitted, liopton accord- 
ingly now turned the tables on his adversaries. Not only Avas 
he acquitted of Avrong-doing, but he persuaded the grand jury 
to declare the gentlemen at T.aunccston guilty of promoting a 
riotous assembly, upon Avhich the sheriff Avas authorised to call 
out the forces of the county against them. ^ 

Of all Plopton’s supporters none threAv himself more ener- 
getically into the cause than Sir Bevil Grenvile, the friend of 
Sii Bevil Lliot, the descendant, as family tradition boasted, of 
Gienviie. RqU] the sca-kiiig AAdio conquered Normandy, and the 
grandson of that Sir Richard Grenvile Avhohad perished in the 
EevcHge. Grenvile Avas a type of all that Avas noblest in the re- 
sistance to a Puritan domination. “ I cannot contain myself 
Avithin doors,” Avrote this brave and tender-hearted gentleman to 
afriend, Avho begged him not to endanger his family by the course 
Avhich he Avas taking, ^Gvhen the King of England’s standard 
Avaves in the field upon so just an occasion ; the cause being 
such as must make all those that die in it little inferior to martyrs. 

I am not Avithout consideration, as you lovingly advise, of my 
Avife and fiimily ; and, as for her, must acknoAvledge she hath 
ever drawn so evenly in the yoke with me, as she hath never 
pressed before or hung behind me, nor ever opposed or resisted 
my Avill ^ and yet, tiiily, I haA^e not in this or anything else en- 
deavoured to Avalk in any way of poAver Avith her but of reason ; 
and though her love will submit to cither, yet, truly, my respect 

> Clarendon, vi. 239. Ilopton’s Nairative, CImembn MSS. 

(I). 
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will not suffer me to urge her by power, unless I can convince 
by reason,” ^ 

With support from such men as these Hopton was in- 
vincible in Cornwall. At the head of his little army he drove 
Th^Corn- Parliamentarians before him, occupied Laun- 
ceston and Saltash, and called upon his troops to 
the county, cross the Tamar. The men utterly refused to follow^ 
him. Cornishmen summoned by the sheriff were bound to 



keep the peace in Cornwall ; they were not bound to leave 
the county to interfere in what w^as in that secluded district 
considered to be almost a foreign country. Hopton did not 
attempt to thwart their inclinations. Dismissing them with a 
good grace, he called upon Grenvile and others to 
Hopton’s raise a small force for permanent service by voluntary 
newarmj. enlistment. Ill a short time he found himself at the 
head of a body of 1,500 men ready to follow him where he 

^ Grenvile to Tielawny. Parochial Hist, of Cornwall^ ii. 375. 
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would. Before the end of November he carried them into 
Devonshire,^ occupied Tavistock and threatened Plymouth.‘-^ 

As a commander Newcastle was not to be compared with 
Hopton, but he had a force of 8,000 men at his disposal. On 
Dec. I. December i he crossed the Tees, defeated the 
younger Hotham at Pierce Bridge, disarmed the 
York. Parliamentary levies in the North Riding, and relieved 
York. Cumberland, who had hitherto been the King’s general 
in Yorkshire, retired from the command, and Newcastle had all 
the Royalist forces of the North under his orders. On the 6th 
Lord Fairfax, outnumbered and weakened by the desertion of 
some of his subordinates, turned upon the foe at 
Tadcaster. For a whole day he resisted all attempts 
to dislodge him, but powder and shot ran short, and 
on the following morning he fell back on Selby, where he 
would be in communication with the stores at Hull. 
Newcastle established himself at Pontefract, and by 
so doing cut the Parliamentary defence of Yorkshire 
The clothing towns of the West Riding, with their 
strongly Puritan population, appeared to be beyond reach of 
help. Charles was overjoyed with the news. “The service I 
have received from you,” he wrote to the splendid carl, “ hath 
been so eminent, and is likely to have so great an influence 
upon all my affairs, that I need not tell you that I 
shall never forget it, but always look upon you as a 
principal instrument in keeping the crown upon my 
head. The business of Yorkshire I account almost done,” 
Charles was but a bad judge of character, and he had little 
idea how small was likely to be Newcastle’s success in face of 
real difficulty,^ 

Nor was it only in England itself that Charles’s prospects 
appeared at Oxford to be hopeful, d’he Danish ambassador 
had continued to encourage him to expect succour from his 
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^ llopton's Narrative. Clarendon MSS, 1738(1). 

- A perfect Dim nal, E. 242, 3$. 

'* Fairfax to tlic Committee of Safety, Dec. 10. BeiPs Memo} lah of 
the Civil War, i. 25. D’FwcAs Diary. Hart. MSS. 164, fol. 226. The 
King to Newcabtle, Dec. 15. EllEs Orl^. Jxtters, Set. I. iii. 293. 
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Nov. 24 . 
Dec. 4. 
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Kichelieu. 

The Queen 
recommends 
the employ- 
ment of lush 
soldiers. 


master.^ Unexpected news from France, too, flattered him with 
His expec- vain hopes. The great figure of Richelieu had disap- 
hdpfrSL peared from Continental politics. His death removed 
abroad. wliat had always been regarded at the English Court 
as the main obstacle to a kindly intercourse between Henrietta 
Maria and her brother, and it was hoped that his successor, 
Mazarin, would throw the influence of France into the 
right scale. The Queen herself was ready to recom- 
mend to her husband a course which would have 
alienated his subjects from him even more than an 
appeal to the swords of Danes or Frenchmen. Both 
she and Charles had been deeply irritated by the over- 
tures made by Parliament to the Scots. If there 
were any danger of a Scottish invasion, wrote Henrietta Maria 
to her husband, let him win over the Irish Catholics to his 
side. Let him offer them the enjoyment of their estates and 
their religion, and they would furnish him with a plentiful 
supply of soldiers. - 

No wonder that even before the whole extent of the disas- 
ters in the West and m the North was known at Westminster 
the Houses took alarm. Their first impulse was to 
throw the blame on the dilatoriness of Essex. It 
is summer,” said hlarten, '‘in Devonshire, summer 
in Yorkshire, and cold winter at Windsor.” More 
practical men were aware that, before the army could stir, 
it was absolutely necessary to provide financial resources which 
would enable the commander to pay his soldiers regularly. On 
December 8, in spite of the opposition of constitutional purists, 
Dec 8. 2.11 ordinance extending to the whole of England the 

which had recently been imposed on the 
ta.xation. had passcd through both Houses.^ The mea- 

sure was absolutely necessary, if a gieat catastrophe was to be 
averted. The estimated annual cost of the army exceeded 
1,000,000/., whilst that of the navy was more than 300,000/.^ 


Alarm at 
West- 
minster. 

Dec. 5. 


‘ Agostini to the Doge, Dec. Ft- V enetian Tytuncriph^ K.O. 

- The Queen to the King, Dec. (?) Letters of Jlennelta Jl/ar/a, 14S. 
3 D’Ewes’s Diary. Har/. J/SS. 164, ful. 243. L.J> v. 482. 

^ Yonge’s Diaiy. Add. MSS. iS, 777? S2, 
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In every direction the bounds of legality were being oyer- 
stepped, and each party had a sharp eye for the transgressions 
of the otherd On the side of the King there was always the 
charge of rebellion to fall back on. Amongst the prisoners 
g taken at Brentford was John Lilburne. On Decem- 
Liibunie ‘ ber 6 lie was indicted for treason before Heath, who 
Sf high had recently been made Chief Justice of the King’s 
tieahon. Bcnch. Lilbumc, who was never at a loss for an 
argument, boldly denied that he had waged war against the 
King. He had taken arms to save his Majesty from evil coun- 
sellors. The jury refused to take this view of his case, and 
brought in a verdict of guilty, lire judge sentenced him to 
death, and he would inevitably have been hanged if the Houses 
had not intervened with an energetic declaration that, if any of 
their soldiers were put to death, they would inflict the same 
punishment on all prisoners who might fall into their hands.^ 

A similar collision arose on the King’s appointment to of- 
fices which had hitherto been regarded as undeniably within his 
The Com- gift. Parliament Cancelled his nomination of sheriffs, 
tiun tfir’* which had been made in order to give heads to the 
to appmnf^^ Koyalist gentry. A less ])olitically important office 
shcnifs. ^ cxintention. On the 7th it was 

known in the House of Commons that Sir Charles Cmsar, the 
Dcl 7. Master of the Kolls, was dead. A resolution was 
JomtnfenT coiiie to that the House should name someone to 
Ma^tcjship vacant post. “I would,” said the Speaker 

of the Rolls, audibly, ‘‘you would name me.” The House took 
the hint, and named i.enthall. 11 ie King, as might have been 
expected, refused to accept the nomination, and appointed Cul- 
pepper. Culpepper could not fulfil the duties of the office in 
London, and as the I.ords refused for the present to agree to 


' Clarendon ih never weaiy of atlarking the Ifoubes fot their illegality. 
When his own paily Lsconceuied he lakes a different view of the situation. 
In speaking of the lefiisal of the Coinish tiained bands to enter Dc\on- 
shiic on the scoie of illegality, he says that, ‘however grievous and incon- 
venient soever this doctiine was discerned to be, yet no man diiist presume 
so far upon the temper of that peojile as to object policy or necc'^sity to 
theii notions of law.’ C/an'/n/oji, vi. 243. 

" Rin'/rn', v. 83, 93. I'lie exam i nation of Capt, IJlhurn. K. 130, 33. 
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take part in the appointment of anyone else, it was some little 
time before Lenthall gained possession of the post which he 
coveted.^ 

Not a few of the members took umbrage at these breaches of 
constitutional propriety ; but common sense was on the side of 
Dec I- when he refused to admit that the assessors of 

Pym’s the new tax ought to be deprived of the power of ad- 
the charge ministering an oath. “The law is clear,” he said 
of illegality. “ No Ilian may take or give an oath in 

settled times ; but now we may give power to take an oath.” - 

The question of immediate importance was not whether the 
taxes were legal, but whether they would be paid. If the bur- 
den imposed by them created a determined resistance, the King 
would have gained more than if he had won a victory in the 
field. 

In the City of London the opposition to the new Parlia- 
mentary ta.xation assumed alarming proportions. Many of the 
Dec 8 wealthy merchants were Royalists at heart, and threw 
*"poyaii t Parliament the blame of a war which was dis- 

party _in turbing trade. Some of them vowed that, sooner than 
the City would abandoii business.^ The 

hard times, bringing with them a loss of employment, made the 
war unpalatable to the lower classes. A petition w^as numer- 
A petition ously signed calling on Parliament to make fresh 
for peace. oveiturcs for accoiiiiiiodation on terms satisfactory to 
the King. On the 8th the Committee of both Houses for ad- 
vance of money, which sat at Haberdashers’ Hall, was besieged 
A mob at by a mob calling out for peace. Men known to be 
favourable to the Parliament w^ere hustled and insulted. 
One gentleman who refused to sign the petition was 
told that, when the Cavaliers came, his house should be the first 
to be plundered. They were unarmed now, said some of them, 
but they would provide themselves with arms before long. 

On the 1 2 th there was a meeting of the Common Council 


Haber- 

dasheris’ 

Hall. 


^ D’Ewes’s Diary. Har/. MSS. 164, fol. 243b. C.J. ii. 880. L.J. 
V. 48 1. 

“ Yonge’s Diary, Add. MSS. 18, 777, fol. 92. 

AgObtini to the Doge, Dec. j-c. Venetian Transcripts, R. 0 . 
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in the court adjoining Guildhall. It had not been sitting long 
when the hall itself, as w’-ell as the yard outside, was filled with 
Dec 12 ungry crowd clamouring for peace, and pressing 
Tumuit .It to obtain the signatures of the Lord Mayor and 
' Aldermen to their petition. Cries of Peace ! peace!’’ 
were heard in every direction. “ Peace and truth 1 ” called out 
someone who took the un])opular side. ‘‘ Hang truth ! let ' us 
have peace at any price ! ” was the prompt reply. Some even 
threatened to break into the council chamber to drag out the 
1 .ord Mayor and the unpopular Aldermen, and to cut their throats. 
Others fell upon a few soldiers who were in the hall, wounded 
some of them, and snatched away their swords, bidding them go 
to the tavern. “ Spend your money you received from the State ” 
they told the soldiers jeeringly, “ for you shall have no more ! ” 
At last a body of the City trained bands arrived, and order was 
restored. The Common Council resumed its deliberations. 
The resoiu- The petition advocated by the mob was rejected, but 
cSmmoi?'' the Council itself resolved to draw up two petitions 
Council. asking for peace on reasonable conditions, the one to 
be directed to the King and the other to the Parliament.^ 

The hint thus given by the Common Council was taken by 
the House of Lords. The Peers appointed a Committee to 
draw up propositions for peace, though they refused 
to receive the petition of the Royalist citizens on the 
ground that those who wished to [)rescnt it were too 
numerous to be admitted to their bar.- By the 
Commons the keeper of the bear-garden had been 
committed to Newgate on the charge of obtaining 
signatures by means of threats, and an order was 
drawn up directing that no more bears should be 
baited during such distracted times, ^ an order which appears 
to have been very imperfectly obeyed.** 
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‘ Common Council Journal, Dec. 12. Corporal ion Records, xi. fol. 
45. Yonge’s Diary. Add. MSS. 18, 777, fol. 91. A continuation of 
lertain Special Passages. K. 244, ii. The Image of the Malignant I 
Peace. E. 244, 12. An exact relation. E. 130, 15. 

- J..J. V. 488, 490. 

« C.J. ii. 885. 

‘ The Actors' Remonstrance (E. 86, 8) complains that whilst theatres 
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frol vSric- Queen in forwarding supplies to the Northern a 
shire. gQ|.jj Houses took alarm. 


victed 
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On the 14th the news of the retreat of Fairfax from Tad- 
caster reached Westminster, and it was accompanied by fresh 
Dec. 14. information from Rotterdam of the activity of the 

army. 

There were twenty con- 
recusants, it w’-as said, amongst Newcastle’s officers. 
Orders were at once given that all wealthy or 
dangerous Catholics should be arrested, and their 
estates sequestered. Nor was it only from the North 
that danger was feared. Lord Herbert, the son of 
the Marquis of Worcester, was raising a fresh army of 
Welshmen, in addition to that serving under Hertford, and as 
he was a Catholic, and had many Catholics in the army, his 
movements were regarded with special alarm at Westminster. 
About the middle of the month the Earl of Stamford, who had 
maintained himself in Hereford as long as possible by plunder- 
Dec. 14. the strongly Royalist population of the county, 
evacuated his isolated position and fell back upon 
Hereford. Glouccster.^ At the same time it was known in 
London that Hopton, though some of the leading Devonshire 
Hopton in Royalists had been surprised and sent up as prisoners 
Devonshiie. Loiidon, was nevertheless able to hold the open 
country up to the very walls of Exeter. So great was the 
alarm that voices were heard in the Commons calling upon the 
House to summon the Scots to bring immediate aid to their 
English brethren. Such a confession of weakness, however, 
did not as yet commend itself to the majority, and in the end 
the Houses contented themselves with a declaration of their 
readiness to entertain any Scottish volunteers who 
might offer their services against an enemy whose 
whole purpose was the suppression of the Protestant 


Scottish 
volunteers to 
he enter- 
tained 


religion.- 


ate clobcd the bear-gaiden ib ficqucnted. The date of tliib pamphlet is 
Jan. 24, 164:;. 

‘ Vonge’s Diaiy. Add, MSS. iS, 777j fol* 96. Webb’s Civil JTar 
2u Herefordshire.^ ii. 346. 

- L.J. V. 495. CJ, ii. S91. D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, 
fol. 264b. 
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Something more than the addition of a few Scottish recruits 
to the army of Essex was needed if Charles’s growing strength 
was to be kept at bay. Hitherto, outside those 

Local orga- . . i--i.it-- 

nisation districts in whicli the King was present in person, 

^ ‘ the Houses had relied on something like the old 

county organisation, by placing authority in the hands of com- 
mittees of the leading Puritan gentry in each shire. The 
arrangement had not worked well. The counties were too 
small to form the unit of the military system, and the plans of 
the committees were often liable to be thrown out of gear by 
the royalism of large numbers of the resident gentry. Hence 
a scheme had for some time been under discussion for the 
formation of associations comprising several neighbouring 
counties, so as to combine into active resistance the scattered 
elements of the Parliamentary party over a considerable extent 
of country. On December 1 5 an ordinance was passed for an 
Dec. 15. association of the midland counties, and this was 
hndAsi'- followed on the 20th by another ordinance for an 
ciation. association of the eastern counties. The first com- 
i’h^Fas?ein couiities of Lciccstcr, Derby, Nottingham, 

Association. Rutland, Northampton, Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Huntingdon ; the second those of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and PTcrtford. Stamford’s son, Lord Grey of 
Groby, was appointed commander of the Midland Association, 
whilst the command of the Eastern Association, as yet removed 
from the perils of war, was left undetermined. On the 3rst 
Dec 3T. AVarwickshire and Staffordshire were associated under 
of winvkl- command of Lord Brooke.^ The project was a 
hopeful one, at least for purposes of defence, but 
huie, success was not to b assured merely by an improve- 
ment in administrative machinery. Each association would 
stand or fall in proportion to its ability to find a capable man 
to place at its head. 

The necessity for increased organisation was brought home 
to the Houses by the progress of the war in the South and 
W^est. It is true that on December 13th Whaller recovered 


L.J. V. 493, 505, 520. 
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Winchester, which had opened its gates to a small party of the 
King’s troops, and that on the 27th he recovered Chichester ; 
Progress of hut, whilst Parliament was gaining ground in Sussex 
the South Hampshire, it was in danger of losing London, 

and West, Qjl-y jQg^y taxation had stirred up the 

bitterest feeling. Though on one pretext or another the 
chief promoters of the Royalist petition had been thrown into 
prison, their followers had not been cowed. On the 19th their 

^ petition was presented to the Lords by a chosen 

Dec. 19. % . , . ^ 

The City deputation, the numbers of which were not suf- 
petitions. flcigntly great to inspire alarm. It was followed by 
another petition which was presented in the name of the Lord 
Mayor and the Common Council, and which was accompanied 
by a copy of the petition which the Corporation of the City 
proposed to send to the King, inviting him to return, and 
assuring him that strict precautions should be taken against a 
repetition of the tumults of the preceding winter.^ 

The next day the Lords sent down the propositions which 
they had drawn up to be submitted to the King. Charles was 

Dec -o asked to bind himself to pass all such Bills as 

The Lords' should be approved of by Parliament after consulta- 
propositions. future asscmbly of divines ; to allow 

Lord Digbyand all persons impeached before January i, 1642, 
to stand their trials in Parliament, and to exclude Bristol, 
Hertford, Herbert, Percy, Jermyn, and Wilmot from office and 
from the Court ; to secure and vindicate the privileges of Par- 
liament ; to give the Royal assent to Bills for securing the pay- 
ment of the Parliamentary debt ; and to agree that all acts of 
the Privy Council should be signed by those who had advised 
them .2 There was also to be a new Militia Bill, and Charles 
was to be asked to reinstate Northumberland as Lord High 
Admiral. 

Such were the propositions suggested by that House in 
which the Peace-party was predominant. They asked for 
ministerial responsibility and for a Puritan settlement of the 
Church — for all those concessions, in short, to which both 


1 LJ. V. 499 . 


^ Ibid. 491 . 
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Charles and his partisans were most bitterly hostile. No 
wonder that those who kept their heads clear in the Commons 
thought it useless to engage in a negotiation on such 
T^^are^’ tcmis. Vauc led the way by asking the House to 
refuse even to take them into consideration. If 
Commons, parliament began to treat with the King, it would 
grow careless of its own defence ; but the arguments of reason 
were borne down by the strength of the feelings enlisted in the 
cause of peace. To these feelings D’Ewes, with his imperturb- 
able reliance upon phrases, gave expression. After repeating 
Pym’s suggestion ^ that Charles’s experience of the evils of war 
might make him more ready to treat than he had formerly 
been, D’Ewes asked his brother members how they expected 
to make head against the overwhelming forces m the held 
against them. The whole land was in confusion. No man 
would pay his rent. As the House had passed an ordinance 
to tax the subjects, it would be well to pass another to compel 
tenants to pay their rents. Poverty and famine were hastening 
upon them with winged feet. They were in danger lest the two 
armies might combine to make peace impossible. It would 
soon be a crime to be rich. D’Ewes sat down amidst loud 
applause, and the House voted that negotiations should be 
opened with the King.**^ 

All the world, wrote one of Charles’s partisans, was in 
favour of peace.'^ Those Lords who were understood to 

‘ See p. 56. 

- D’Ewes’s Diary. Earl. MSS. 164, fol. 270b. 

** The Verney correspondence presents the most touching evidence of 
the entire absence of anything like bitterness of feeling in a large group of 
men and women, amongst whom were warm partisans. The Royalist 
Edmund Verney, complaining to his brother that he had not received an 
answer to the letter of which an extract has been given at p. 5, writes as 
follows : “Although I would willingly lose my right hand that you had 
gone the other way, yet I will never consent that this dispute shall make a 
quarrel between us. There be too many to fight with besides ourselves. 

I pray God grant a sudden and firm peace, that we may safely meet in 
person as well as affection. Though I am tooth and nail for the King’s 
cause, and shall endure so to the death, whatever his fortune be ; yet, 
sweet brother, let not this my opinion — for it is guided by my conscience 
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be the main supporters of the negotiation were greeted with 
shouts of Peace ! peace ! ” as they came out into Palace 
Strong Yard. Pembroke and Northumberland, hat in hand, 
desirTfor took Up the Cry, and called out Peace ! peace ! ” as 
loudly as anyone in the crowd. ^ In the Commons 
the Peace-party numbered Holies and Whitelocke, Selden 
and Maynard, amongst its members. It had the good 
wishes of the vast majority of the nation, yet, for 
the^elcX^ all that, it was from the first predestined to failure, 
pajty. There was not the smallest reason to suppose either 
that the terms which the Houses now offered would ever be 
accepted by the King, or that they would themselves be ready 
to accept any terms which the King was likely to propose. 

It was this very impossibility of discovering terms of agree- 
ment which constituted Pym’s strength. PVom the point of 
The War- which the man of the nineteenth century 

party. staiids, it is easy to criticise his conduct severely 
He and his followers, it may be thought, should have had more 
liberal views of ecclesiastical toleration, and should have been 
more ready to acknowledge that their adversaries who sur- 
rounded Charles at Oxford were fighting, as well as themselves, 
for conscience’ sake. But it was not in the men of the first 
half of the seventeenth century to think anything of the kind. 
It was the tradition handed down from former generations, 
and held as firmly by those who were crying for peace as by 
those who were opposed to all negotiation, that there could be 
but one religion openly professed in the land. That which dis- 
tinguished the War-party was its clear perception of the fact that, 
if the religion of England was to be Puritan, that object could only 
be attained by the sword. It was worse than waste of time, it 
was a slackening of the energies of the supporters of the Par- 
liament, to attempt to establish Puritanism in England by 
negotiation with the King. Behind the question of what the 

—nor any other report which you can hear of me cause a diffidence of my 
true love to you.” E. Veiney to Sir R. Veiney, Feb. 24, 1643. Verney 
MSS. 

^ Forster to Chavigny, Jan. f-. Arch. des. Aff. Ei 7 -angh‘cs^ 

xlix. fob 205, 212. 
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King might be persuaded to grant lay the question of personal 
confidence in his word. “The distrust of the few at the 
lielni,” shrewdly remarked the agent of a foreign court, “is not 
to be smoothed away. No one has so much eloquence as to 
persuade them to show confidence.” ^ 

Yet in spite of every objection the cry for peace was too 
strong to be resisted. On December 26, the Commons 
Dec 26 resolved to agree with the Lords’ proposal that the 
The Com- negotiations should be Opened. An attempt was to 

moils accept , - . , , . 

the proposal be iiiadc to conic to teiTiis With the King. 

to negotiate. frieiids of pcacc. On 

January 2, before a formal treaty could be opened, 
S^the c:rty agents of the City arrived at Oxford with the 
at Oxford, petition of the Common Council, in which Charles 
was assured of protection if he chose to return to West- 
minster. At Oxford they found themselves in the midst of 
a population which might have been friendly a few months 
before,^ but which was now dominated by the influx of Cava- 
liers. They were hooted as they passed through the streets, 
and it was with difficulty that they were preserved from actual 
violence. When at last they were admitted to the royal pre- 
sence, Charles told them that he was glad of their coming, as 
he wished them to distribute amongst their fellow-citizens his 
declarations, which had hitherto been kept from their know- 
^ ledge. On the 4th the agents were dismissed with 
Thehxmg’b the information that Charles would send an answer 
amswLi. Heron, one of his own servants, who was to 

accompany them on their journey. He asked which was the 
more numerous assembly in London, a Common Council or a 
Common Hall On being told that the latter was the more 
numerous, he requested that his reply might be read there, as 
he wished as many as possible to be disabused and to know 
the truth.'^ 

'At least Charles could not jmstly complain that the citizens 
were not in a mood to listen even to reasonable terms. On 
January 3rd no less than 3,000 apprentices, many of them 

‘ SalvetU’s Newsletter, AM J/.SW. 27, 963 K. foi. 40b. 

- Sec p. 28. * Z.y. V. 458. 
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probably the very lads who had shouted lustily against the bishops 
a year before, came to Westminster with a petition for peace.' 

Jan 3. About the same time Bedfordshire, Essex, and 
prentices’ Hertfordshire, the very counties in which the war 
petition. spirit had risen the highest, agreed to petitions for 
Petitions peace. 2 The London press, usually so prolific of 
for peace. f^ige accounts of victorics, now began to cater for 
the popular taste by printing false accounts of pacific speeches, 
said to have been delivered by the King himself.'* In the 
Commons, when Pym once more proposed to enter into a 
national association with Scotland to oppose that 
^ Catholic league which he believed to have been formed 
negatived. support of the King, he met with no support. The 
Commons preferred to legislate directly for the extinction of 
Catholicism in England by the education of the children of 
Catholics in the Protestant religion, hoping that such a law 
would obtain the Koyal assent when the King, at no distant 
date, was once more amongst them at Westminster.' 

At last, on January 13, the Common Hall was gathered to 
hear Charles’s answer to the City. It was a long diatribe against 
Tan. 13. arbitrary power illegally assumed by the men w’ho 
SS^eTto usurped his place. He called on all good sub- 

theCity. jects to throw off their yoke, and to begin by arrest- 
ing the Lord Mayor and four of the leading citizens who had 
been guilty of treason. When this had been done, he would 
gladly return to London without the protection of his army.’’’ 


’ C./. ii. 917. . 

- A f^etition of the County of Hertford ; also the petition oj the County 
of Bedford, 1^.84,39. The petition of the County of Es^ex. E. 84, 40, 
Hn Mfestfs dedaration. E. 84, 38. Bis Majestfs granous 
answer, E. 84, 41. 

* Yonge’s Diary. Add. J/SS. 18, 777 i foi* ^^2. 

^ The humble pc fit ton of the City of London^ with His Jl/a/esly\s 
ans-wer. E. 84, 14. The KingdonPs Weekly Intelligencer, E. 85, 15. 
Agostini in his letter of Jan. says that armed men were at the door, 
but he docs not say that anyone w^ho had a right to enter was kept out by 
them. In explanation of his statement that two men who called out for 
peace were anested, see the Lord Mayoi’s statement {C.J, ii. 927) that 
one man was airestcd for being illegally aimed. 
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After this Pym, who, together with other members of both 
Houses, was present in Guildhall, had no difficulty in con- 
Hih terms viiicing his audiencc that Charles had no thought of 
rejected by peace. The municipal spirit of the Londoners was 

the City. ^ ^ 1 1 

rouged, and of those who were present only two 
FurthLr'^' raised their voices for the acceptance of such dc- 
cuStV° grading terms. ^ A subsequent order from the King 
the answer. slieriffs to havc his answer read in the halls 

of all the City Companies was frustrated by the interposition 
of the House of Commons.*^ 

Pym was undoubtedly right in supposing that Charles had 
no serious thoughts of accepting a compromise. Herne, who 
I'he King’s brought the royal answer from Oxford, assured the 
intentions. Vciietiaii agcut that Charles did not intend to give 
up a single point of his authority. In March he would have 
40,000 men in the held. With these he would block the 
traffic of the Thames and force the citizens to throw off the 
existing government.^ 

If the war was to be carried on, the old difhculty of obtain- 
ing money must be resolutely faced. The taxation which had 
been ordered produced little. The farmers of the 
Thefarmeis custoius had positively refused to lend. They 
Cmis'lSuse alleged that trade was so ruined that the customs 
to lend. produced no more than 2,000/. a month. The 
Commons thought that this enormous falling off was due rather 
to the disinclination of the ffirmers to levy money 
mKirife to be used against the King than to the decay of 
dismissed. (dismissed them from their office. The 

new ones appointed in their place were ready to lend 20,000/. 


‘ Two Slccc/ies. E, 85, 7. In a speech purpoiting to have been 
delivered on the 17th Sir 11 . Garway says that the fiiends of peace were 
terroiised, and durst not appear. (.-/ sleoi/i made b)> Alderman Garway. 
E. 245, 29.) On the other hand, in this account, printed at Oxford, it is 
stated that there was an overwhelming ciy for peace on the 17th. This 
speech, however, a.s I\li. Eirtli has pointed out to me, is evidently one of 
the many forgeries which it was at this time thought expedient to issue 
from the Oxford press. 

- Rushw. V. 120. C.J. ii. 941. 

^ Agostini to the Eoge, Jan. .jiJ. Vend tan Transtn'pis^ R.O. 
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Such a sum would avail little unless the new Parliamentary 
taxes could be raised, and as yet nothing had been obtained 
Refusal to this source. On the 20th Sir George Whitmore 

pay taxes. Other Wealthy citizens were imprisoned on their 

refusal to pay. Sir Nicholas Crisp, one of the late farmers, 
who was detected in carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with the King, succeeded in escaping to Oxford, but his plate 
and money, to the value of 5,300/., were seized by Parliament.^ 
In the midst of their financial difficulties the Commons 
had been busily elaborating the propositions which had come 
The peace dowii to them froiii the Lords. Impeachments, the 
date of which was earlier than January 1642, were to 
Commons. \jq proceeded with, and all subsequent to that date 
were to be dropped. In spite of this decision, the name of 
Newcastle was now placed alongside of that of Digby in the 
worse category, although no charge had been brought against 
him before the fatal date. Charles was to be asked to agree to 
the disbandment of both armies before negotiations could be 
opened, and Bills were rapidly hurried on for the regulation of 
the Church in a Puritan sense. Amongst these was a Bill for 
, the abolition of Episcopacy. Although it ought to 

lull foi the , , . . , ^ 

abolition of have been evident that to insist on such a Bill was 
'.pi-,LopaL>. insuperable obstacle in the way of peace, 

the opposition to it, even of members of the Peace-party, 
was extremely faint. One or two lawyers suggested that it 
might be well to allow Episcopacy to stand, at least till the 
House was prepared to substitute some other government for 
^ it. Even this gentle opposition found but little sup- 
port, and before the end of January the Bill was 
accepted by the Lords as well as by the Commons.^ 

If there had been anything to hope from the propositions 
ih 0-1 css of ready to be presented, the balanced fortunes 

the urn Qf parties might have reconciled both 

Royalists and Parliamentarians to the idea of peace. If, during 

^ Whitacre’s Diaiy. AH J/SS. 31, 116, fol. i6b, 19, 21, 21b. C.J. 
ii. 935. D’Ewes’s Diaiy. HarL MSS. 164, fob 277b. 

- D’Ewes’s Diary. HarL MSS. 164, fob 279. C.J. ii. 947. 
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Stamford’s army really formidable. Ruthven, a Scottish officer 
who commanded the garrison at Plymouth, with 
diLbeyb something perhaps of the contempt of the professional 
orders. soldicr for the titled commander to whom his obedi- 
ence was due, pushed on hurriedly without waiting for Stamford. 

On January 19 Hopton and Grenvile fell upon him 
Roiaiist^' at Bradock Down, not far from Liskcard, and routed 
Biadocif him utterly, taking 1,250 prisoners besides the guns 
and ammunition of the enemy. ^ The Cornishmen 
resumed the offensive. Saltash and Okehampton were carried 
by assault. Stamford retreated as hastily as he had advanced, 
and one wing of the Cornish army pursued the fugitives till they 
Skiimishat were checked by Sir John Northcote at Chagford, 
Chagford. skimiish in which fell the young and brilliant 

Sidney Godolphin, the friend of Falkland. The other wing 
gathered round Plymouth, and prepared to lay siege to that 
important port.- 

Nearer Oxford Charles’s forces had been equally successful. 
At the beginning of the year Hertford had advanced through 
the gap left by Stamford’s march into the West, and 
with his Welsh regiments had joined the King at 
Oxford. To support these fresh troops it was neces- 
sary to enlarge the circle within which contributions 
could be levied. An attempt made on Cirencester 
on January 7 was unsuccessful. On February 2 the 
town was carried by assault. The victors sacked the 
place, and carried off 1,100 prisoners to tramp wearily 
through the mire to Oxford. All Gloucestershire, with the ex- 
ception of Gloucester, was thus brought under the authority of 
the King.'^ 

In Yorkshire Newcastle had been less successful than his 
comrades in Gloucestershire and Cornwall. In December, when 


Heitford 

leaches 

0\foid. 

Jan. 7. 
An attempt 
on Ciren- 
cester. 

Feb. 2. 
Clrencestei 
t.aken. 


‘ Hopton’s Nairative, Clarendon dilSlS. 173S (i)- 
- Clarendon, vi. 247. Gienvile to Lady Grenvile, Jan. 19. Forster 
MSS. D’Ewes’s Diaiy. Harl MSS. 164, fol. 289. Special Passages. 
E. 84, 17. 

3 Rusliw. V. 130. Warhurton, ii. 107. Massey to Fiennes, Feb. II, 
Add. MSS. i8, 479, fol. 133. 
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he knew that Charles was anxiously expecting him to cleave 
his way to the Thames, the defeat of the Fairfaxes at Tad- 
1642. caster ^ seemed to have opened a path before him. 
Ncw?asdein ^is horse swept through Nottinghamshire, where 
Yoi kshire. important town and castle of N e wark were held by 

Newaik Digby for the King; and though an at- 

heid for tempt to seize Nottingham failed, the possession of 
the King. made it easy to send supplies to Oxford. 

Yet before Newcastle could advance in person he was anxious 
to make himself completely master of the West 
saviie in the Riding. The clothing towns of that district, cut off 
West Riding succour by the retreat of the Fairfaxes behind 
the Ouse, were hard pressed. Strafford’s nephew, Sir William 
Savile, dowered with something of his uncle’s haughty and un- 
compromising temper, was sent to reduce them to submission. 
He entered Leeds and Wakefield without opposition, but at 
Pec. 18. Bradford the stern Puritan spirit beat high, and, 
indsedlt summoning their neighbours of Halifax to their aid, 
Uradfoid. townsiiien prepared for resistance. On December 
18, they foiled Savile’s attempt to storm the town, and drove 
him to a hasty retreat. 

Whilst Bradford was in expectation of a renewal of Savile’s 
attack, succour arrived from an unexpected quarter. Sir 
Sir Thomas Tliomas Fairfax, the eldest son of the old lord, could 
Fairfax. eiidure that the townsmen should be left to bear 

the brunt of war unaided. No more gallant spirit bore arms 
in the Parliamentary ranks. His frank nature and his sympa- 
thetic heart drew close the bonds which attach a soldiery to 
their leader. With a good eye for country, derived from his 
experience in the hunting field, he was, like Rupert, 
ever foremost in the strife. If he was sometimes 
wanting in prudence, he was never deficient in dash, 
and for the present at least it was precisely this 
quality of dash of which his party stood most in 
need. Gathering a small force, the rider on the 
white horse, as he was fondly called, was despatched across 


Dec. 

Fairfa-\ at 
Biadfoicl. 
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iJ lives 
Savile out 
of I.eeds 


’ See p. 71, 
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the enemy’s country by his father, and before the end of 
December entered Bradford. Before long he was able to take 
the offensive, and on January 23 he drove Savile out of Leeds. 
Wakefield fell into his hands without further fighting.^ New- 
castle, baffled and disconcerted, fell back upon York. 

In Cheshire Sir William Brereton, hardly less successful 
than Fairfax had been in the West Riding, had, on January 
Jan. 28. 28th, succeeded in defeating the Royalists of the 

county at Nantwich. Thus, when negotiations were 
Nantwich opened at Oxford neither side would be able to look 
upon an unbroken current of success. Charles’s gain in the 
West was counterbalanced by his discomfiture in the North. 
To men less resolved to gain or lose all than were both 
Charles and his antagonists the path of compromise lay invit- 
ingly open. 

^ Lord Fairfax to a member of the Floiise of Commons, Dec. 29, 
0/(1 Pari. Hist. xii. no. The Rider of the White Horse. E. 88, 23. 
See also for an account of these transactions in Markham’s The Great 
Lord Fairfax^ ch. ix. 
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On February i the peace propositions, so carefully elaborated 
at AVestminster, were laid before the King by the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Flouses. Amongst them 
was AValler, who had long been secretly working for 
him. Though you are the last,” cried Charles as 
he caught sight of the poet, “ yet you are not the 
worst, nor the least in my favour.” A\Tcn, after 
this indiscreet speech, Northumberland began to 
r^cepdonof propositions, he was continually interrupted 

missioneis. by the King.^ As far as words went Charles did 
not cast off all hope of an accommodation, if reasonable con- 
cessions were made to him. “ They that principally contrived 
and penned them,” he said of the proposals which had been 
brought before him, “had no thoughts of peace in their 
hearts, but to make things worse and worse. Yet I shall do 
my part, and take as much honey out of the gall as I can.” 

In a letter to Ormond he expressed his real mind. 
“Certainly,” he wrote, “no less power than Flis who 
made the world of nothing can draw peace out of 
these articles.” 

Charles was a good critic but a bad statesman. The 
counter-proposals which he offered showed that he had made 
no effort to look for honey to be taken out of the 
His countci- gall. Fie began by calling on his opponents to re- 
rnoposaib l-Q bis rcvcnue, his forts, and his ships, to 

recall all the declarations which they had issued in contravention 


Jeb. : 
His lenl 
tipinion. 


IVhiielocke,^ 67. 

The King to OimonJ, Feb. 2. 


= L.J. V. S90- 
Clar. MSS. 1654. 
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of the known laws of the land and of his own legal power, 
and to disclaim all right to imprison or to tax his subjects. 
Parliament was also to prepare a Bill which would preserve the 
Book of Common Prayer from the scorn and violence of the 
Brownists, Anabaptists, and other sectaries, in which he would 
be glad to sec inserted a clause for the ease of tender con- 
sciences in accordance with his former declarations. All 
persons excepted from the general pardon were to be tried by 
their peers. Instead of the disbandment of both armies pro- 
posed by the Houses there w^as to be a cessation of hostilities 
during the negotiations, and there was to be freedom of trade 
between those who lived in the respective quarters of the 
Royal and the Parliamentary armies.^ 

After this reply no wise man could entertain any hopes of 
peace. Even the hint thrown out about tender consciences 
was too vaguely worded,- and was too unappropriate to a con- 
dition of things in which two religious parties were struggling 
on equal terms for the mastery, to produce the slightest effect. 
Anxious as the Lords were to proceed with the negotiation, 
Feb. 7. that they could only do so by dropping out 

wteacet ^ questiou of principle which 

sation, really divided them from the King, and they con- 
tented themselves with adopting Charles’s proposal that a 
cessation of arms should come first, and that this should be 

' Riishiv. V. 165-169. 

2 In his declaiation published after his reception of the Grand Remon- 
strance, Charles expressed himself in the following way : “ For differences 
amongst ourselves, for matters indifferent in their own nature concerning 
religion, we shall, in tenderness to any number of our loving subjects, very 
willingly comply with the advice of our Parliament that some law may be 
made for the exemption of tender consciences from punishment or prosecu- 
tion for such ceremonies, and in such cases which, by the judgment of 
most men, are held to be matters indifferent, and of some to be absolutely 
unlawful ; provided this can be attempted and pursued with that modesty, 
temper, and submission that, in the meantime, the peace and quiet of the 
kingdom be not disturbed, the decency and comeliness of God’s sendee 
discountenanced, nor the pious, sober, and devout actions of those reverend 
persons, who were the first labourers in the blessed Reformation, or at 
that time, be scandalled and defamed.” Husbands’ Collect io7is^ 21. 
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followed by a diplomatic struggle which might lead to a 
general disbandment of the armies. 

To the men who had hitherto disposed of the majority of 
the Commons this resolution of the Lords appeared to be a 
Feb. 8. ruinous concession. A cessation of arms, they be- 
lieved, would be altogether in the King’s favour. The 
inons. King was levying monthly contributions wherever his 
V armies had the upper hand, and, whether from loy- 

Fmancial ^ ^ m • it A 

difficulties, alty or fear, those contributions were duly paid. On 
the other hand Sir Gilbert Gerard, the Parliamentary Treasurer 
of the Army, had lately announced that he had not a penny left 
with which to pay the troops, and that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to establish that regular taxation about which so much had 
been said and so little done. Since this revelation, a commit- 
tee had been sitting to devise an expedient ; ^ but it needed 
but little sagacity to peiccive that, if hostilities were suspended 
it would be more than ever difficult to induce even the warm- 
est supporters of the Parliament to submit to taxation. Besides 
this, there was a strong conviction that delay would enable the 
King to gather from abroad those reinforcements which he was 
believed to be awaiting. 

On both sides every effort had been made to secure a full 
attendance in the Commons. The Peers had induced a con- 
Fcb. 8. siderable number of members, who had long been 
SnefinThe ^0111 Westminster, to come up to vote for 

Cuiniaons. peacc. Oil tlic otlicT hand, members, who were also 
officers, forsook for a time their military charges to raise their 
voices against the dangerous pursuit of a phantom.*'^ The 
highest vote recorded during the month of January was 103. 
In the division taken on February 8 the numbers reached 194. 

Yet, after all, the parties thus marshalled against one another 
Oebatc in dividcd by no broad ground of principle. On 

the Com- both sidcs thcrc was an agreement that the King’s 

answer was no answer at all. Pym, who warmly 
supported an immediate disbandment, declared that 
the difference between the King and his people was not one to 

> D’Ewes’s Diary. Ear/. MSS. 164, fol. 287. 

“ Agostini to the Doge, Feb. F[}. Veru'/ian Traiiscripfs^ R.O. 
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be settled by the sword. He had too much confidence in his 
own cause not to believe that, if the arguments on which he 
relied were fairly heard, without the distraction caused by the 
presence of armed forces, they would bear down all opposition. 
He therefore asked that as soon as the armies had disappeared 
the propositions of the Houses should again be laid before the 
King, with such explanations as might seem necessary. When, 
after two days’ debate, the vote was taken, it was found that, 
though there was a considerable minority which believed all 
diplomacy useless, the majority was for opening a negotiation 
on the subject of disbandment. On the loth and nth there 
Feb. II. was a discussion whether the Houses should offer to 
negotiate on the propositions themselves before the 
netSfati'on disbaiidmeiit had taken place. Pym distinctly re- 
forVace. -pUed ill the negative. If they yield not to a dis- 
banding,” he said, ‘‘we shall have no hope of peace.” Hollos 
and Maynard must have known in their hearts that it was most 
unlikely that the King would yield at all, but they continued to 
hope against all probability. On a division, however, they were 
beaten, and the House resolved that the armies must be dis- 
banded before another step was taken. In all probability Pym 
and Hampden had voted with Holies on the 9th, and now voted 
against him.^ 

There can be little doubt that the House had decided as 
rightly as it was possible for it to decide, unless it could rise 
into a higher atmosphere of thought. To conduct a 

Feb. 16. . 1 1 1 . 

negotiation when the views entertained even by those 
who were most in favour of peace were diametrically opposed 
to those entertained by the King was plainly useless, and might 
be ruinous. The majority of the little group of Peers which 
now constituted the House of I.ords thought otherwise. They 
proposed a compromise. Let there be, at first, a 
piopSTy mere cessation of hostilities. Let that be followed 
the Lords ^ negotiation limited to twenty days, in which the 
demand of the Houses for a disbandment and the King’s demand 

‘ C.J". ii. 960. D’Ewes’s Diaiy, Ila?'/. Jl/SS. 164, fol. 291b. Yonge’s 
Diaiy. Add. MSS. iS, 777, fob 145, 14S. D’Ewes’s prejudiced state- 
ments should be corrected by the last-named authoiity. 
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THE QUEEN^S VOYAGE. 


Feb 17. 
And as- 
sented to 
by the 
Commons. 


for a surrender of the forts and ships might be discussed. To 
this proposal the Commons gave way, though only by a majo- 
rity of three. It was, perhaps, necessary in the face 
of the widespread agitation for peace to prolong the 
negotiation, futile as it was ; but so dissatisfied were 
some of those who had voted for breaking it off, 
that there was some talk amongst them of impeaching five of 
the Peace-party in the Upper House, Nothing, however, was 
done in the matter, and many days were spent in settling the 
Feb. 2G. details of the new proposals. It was only on Fe- 

Thenevv bruarv 28 that they were ready to be forwarded to 

proposals ■' 

leady. Oxford.^ 

Whilst time was thus consumed at ^Vestminster, Charles was 
looking anxiously but hopefully to the North for aid which 
Jan. would free him from the necessity of negotiating at 
mmy^m dm Newcastle, it is true, had been compelled to fall 
North. Pack upon York by the successes of the younger Fair- 
fax in the West Riding, but there was reason to believe that he 
would soon be in a position to take the field with advantage. 
From time to time he had been joined by officers of reputation 
who had been sent to him from Holland by the Queen, amongst 
whom tlic most noted was Ccneral King, who, having 
known long service in the German wars, was at once 
accepted by the Earl as his military adviser, and was 
shortly afterwards created Lord Eythin in the Scot- 
tish peerage. On February 2 Henrietta Maria set 
sail in person for the Yorkshire coast. Arms, as 
occasion served, she had despatched to the army of Newcastle 
from time to time, and she was now bringing with her a fresh 
supply, together with a large sum of money, obtained by selling 
or pawning jewels, a sum which contemporary rumour, with 
probable exaggeration, reckoned at 2,000,000/. This time, 
however, a fierce storm swejit over the North Sea, and for nine 
days the Queen, with her precious cargo, lay tossing on the 
waves. She never lost the high spirits which accompanied her 


Geneiul 
King 
u eated 
Ltnd^ 
Eythin. 

Feb. 2. 
'’J'he Ouccu 
hCLh bail. 


' Agostini to the Doge, Vcnciian Transcrifl.s, J\. 0 . 

V. 608. C.J. ii. 969. Tus/iiu. V. 170. 
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in every position in which she was placed, and she laughed 
heartily as her attendant ladies were driven by the howling of 
the wind and the creaking of the timbers to shout out, in con- 
fession to her chaplain, a catalogue of sins which was never 
meant to reach the ear of their mistress. “ Comfort yourselves, 
my dears, she said, in unconscious imitation of the Red King ; 
“ Queens of England are never drowned.” ^ 

At Oxford Charles was anxiously watching for news of the 
safe arrival of his wife, whose energy had served him so well. 

“ Never woman with child,” he wrote to Newcastle, 
“ more longed for anything than we for news from 
you.” 2 Charles’s longings were not immediately 
satisfied. Henrietta Maria at last regained a'" Dutch 
port, and some days passed before she was again able 
to put to sea, under Tromp’s escort. 

On the 22nd the Queen landed at Bridlington Quay. On 
the morning after she was awakened by the roar of guns. 

Four Parliamentary ships, undex Captain Batten, 
were firing at the vessels which she had brought over, 
and which were still laden with warlike stores. The shot came 
Feb. 23. crashing through the houses of the little port. The 
it BndifiS- which the Queen had passed the night was 

ton Quay, specially exposed to danger, in all probability not 
because Batten deliberately intended to injure her,^ but 
because it happened to be in the line of fire. Springing from 
bed, and hastily wrapping whatever first came to hand around 
her, she hurried out in search of a place of greater safety. On 
her way through the street she remembered that her lap-dog 
had been left behind, and in spite of the entreaties of her 
attendants she risked her life by returning to seek for it. 
Snatching up the little animal, she returned unhurt, and finally 
took refuge in a ditch outside the town, where she was under 
cover, though the bullets flew over her head or sprinkled 
her with dust as they struck the ground. At last a threat 
from Tromp and the fall of the tide compelled Batten to 


Feb 12. 
Charles’s 
anxiety. 

The Queen 
cl liven backj 
and sails 
asiain. 


Feb. 23 . 


* Hemoires de Madame de Mottcville^ i. 209. 

- The King to Newcabtle, Feb. 13. HarL MSS, 69SS, fol. 133. 
It ib not vciy likely that he knew in what house she was. 
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desist.^ After a few days’ rest she was conducted by Newcastle 
^ to York, where she was to await an opportunity 
She goes to of rejoining her husband with safety. 

Charles was the more overjoyed at the last news 
from his wife as he had been warned that a conspiracy had been 
Alleged plot fomied to seize her on her way from the coast, in 
against her. Qj-der to deliver her to the Parliament to be held as 
a hostage. Newcastle arrested Lord Savile and Sir Thomas 
Gower on suspicion of complicity in the plot, whilst Lord New- 
port, who was charged with participation in it, sought safety in 
flight. As, however, Savile had no accusation made against him 
after he was brought to Oxford, and as Newport was attempting 
to make his way to the King when he was captured on the road 
by the Parliamentary troops, and was ultimately thrown into 
the Tower, there seems to be good reason to believe that both 
Savile and Newport were, at least on this occasion, guiltless.^ 
On the day on which the tidings of the Queen’s entry into 
York reached Cha^fles he received the articles of the proposed 
cessation at the hands of the Parliamentary Com- 
ArudesVf missioners. “Yesterday,” he wrote to his wife on 
^resenTed to ^^6 following moming, “ there were articles of a 
the King. ccssatioii brought me from London, but sO unreason - 
March. ^blc that I caiinot grant them. Yet, to undeceive 

Charles ... 

comments the pcoplc, by showiiig It IS not I, but those who 
on lem. causcd and fostered this rebellion, that desire 

the continuance of this war and universal distraction, I am 
framing articles fit for that purpose— only this, I assure thee 
that the distractions of the rebels are such that so many fine 
designs are laid open to us we know not which first to under- 
take ; but, certainly, my first and chiefest care is and shall be 
to secure thee, and hasten our meeting.”^ 

m 

' Meviohcs de Madame de Mo/feville, i. 2io. The (^iicen to the King, 
Feb. 25. Letiers of Henrietta Maria^ 1C6. Riishw. v, 156. 

- Savile’b vindication has been published by Mr. Cartwright. Camden 
Mi sc. viii. 

^ The King to the Queen, March 2. Letters of Henrietta Maria^ 174. 
Berwick Castle in this letter should, I have no doubt, be Belvoir Castle, 
and Chcstei is evidently a mispiint foi Chichester. 
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In pursuance of the design which he announced to his 
wife Charles drew up the reply, which on March 6 he de- 
spatched to Westminster. He complained that the Houses 
March 6 granted freedom of trade during the cessation, 

The King’h asked that the ships which had been sent out 

Houses,. to defend the realm might be placed under officers 
named by himself. Finally, he required that, during the 
cessation, no one should be imprisoned except in accordance 
with the known laws of the land.^ 

These last words indicated something more than a benevo- 
lent desire to maintain the law. The City had lately responded 
to a fresh request for a Parliamentary loan by an 
A fresh ^ * offer of 6o,ooo/. ; but its offer was accompanied by 

City loan. ^ rcquest that the much-talked-of general taxation 
— the order of December 8 having been too vaguely worded to 
take effect‘d — might be actually put in force. The wish thus 
expressed had already been met. On February 24 an ordinance 
was voted imposing a weekly payment upon every 
A gL’erat county in England, and naming Commissioners who 
tax imposed assess the owners of property at their dis- 

cretion ; a scheme which seemed to be likely to be more pro- 
ductive than the levy of five per cent., which might easily lead 
to disputes between the owners of property and the assessors. 
If every county had been amenable to the orders of Parlia- 
ment, the sum obtained would have exceeded 1,600,000/.'^ 
Even half of this sum would have been no inconsiderable 
revenue. 

Charles was perfectly right in seeing that the difficulty of 


enforcing payment of taxation would be a weak point in his 
Resistance t^PP^neiits’ line of defence, and it was onl^l^natural^”^ 
to taxation, should attempt to improve it to his own* 

advantage, by suggesting that to imprison those who refused to^ 
pay the tax was as illegal as the tax itself. There were many 
who believed a demand for money made by anything short of 
an Act of Parliament to be unjustifiable, and many more who 


' L.J. V. 640. - vSee p. 72. 

L.f, V. 619. l\vo Ordinances. E. 91, 36. 
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found it convenient to treat it as unjustifiable. The payment 
of the original five per cent, assessed upon London and West- 
minster ^ had been widely refused. So dull was trade, and so 
exhausted were the citizens by the continual calls upon their 
purses, that it was difficult to find buyers for goods seized in 
default of payment, an^at last the Jews of Amsterdam were 
invited to send agents to England to purchase what few 
Englishmen would buy.‘^ A beginning was thus made, and 
after a while money began to come in, though by no means in 
amounts equal to the expectations which had been formed by 
the promoters of the scheme.^ 

The situation was felt to be a serious one, all the more as 
the Parliamentary party had just suffered a considerable per- 
sonal loss. In the Midland counties the King's 
cause had been steadily gaining ground, and before 
the end of February — in addition to Newark—- 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Tam worth, Lichfield, Stafford, 
and Stratford-on-Avon wcie occupied by his forces.^ The 
loss was the more severely felt at Westminster, as it opened 
the way for the southern march of Newcastle and the Queen. 

In looking for a man who might stem the tide of disaster 
the Houses lighted upon Lord Brooke. His position as owner 
Loid Brooke of Wai'wick Castle and his known staunchness to 
staffofd- Parliamentary cause had led to his appointment 

as commander of the recently associated counties of 
Warwick and Stafford, and he was now directed to take charge 
of the forces of those counties. After driving the Royalists 
out of Stratford he advanced to Lichfield, where the Cathedral 
and the close had been converted into a fortress, and 
He iridlied were now garrisoned by the Royalists. Stepping into 
at Lichiieid. street to watch the effect of a cannon shot aimed 
across the pool, the calm surface of which reflects the three 
graceful spires of the Cathedral, his appearance attracted the 

‘ See p. 65. 

“ Agostini to the Doge, March Venetian Transcripts^ R.O. 

=* Theie aic books of payment in the Record Office. Com. for advance 
of money, A. 37-39 ; 46-52. 

The details may be gathered from the pamphlets of the month. 
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attention of the garrison. A shot from the central tower 
pierced his brain and stretched him lifeless on the spot. The 
Royalists triumphantly recorded the fact that the assailant of 
the sacred precincts was slain on the festival of St. Chad, the 
patron saint of the Cathedral, and that the fatal shot was fired 
by ^ dumb Dyott,' who, having been deaf and dumb from his 
birth, might be regarded as a special instrument of Providence. 
To his own party the loss was considerable. Those who were 
beginning to censure Essex as a dilatory commander were 
already casting their eyes on Brooke as a more energetic 
successor. In modern times he will be chiefly remembered 
as the author of that Discourse on Episcopacy which marks a 
step in the progress of the doctrine of toleration.^ Two days 
iMarch4. death the garrison of the Cathedral sur- 

J'^ndered to Sir John Cell, who had brought up rein- 
renders forceiuents froiii Derbyshire. Yet, in spite of the 
check thus inflicted on the Royalists, they continued to steal 
gradually southward, and houses were from time to time 
seized and garrisoned in unexpected quarters by the Cavalier 
gentry. 

Every day brought news which convinced all but the most 
stubborn that it would be unwise to weaken the defences of 
Maichy. Parliament by listening to overtures from Oxford. 
On March 7 Parliament, upon the proposal of the 
London^ Courl of Coiiimon Council, ordered that London 
March g. should be foitificd.^ Oil the 9th a startling message 
Rup>ert has arrived from Essex, telling how Rupert, with 6,000 
ajainst^ horse, had marched against Bristol, so that ^ there 
Bristol, likely to be little fruit of’ the treaty. With the 

full approbation of the Houses Essex now proposed to open 
the campaign as soon as possible.'^ 

1 Hist, of Engl (1603-1642), X. 35. 

^ Special Passages. E). 89, 17* The last zveeEs proceedings of Lord 
Brooke. E. 59, 19. Account of the Siege of Lichfield. Harl. IMPS. 
2,043, fol. 25. Agostini to the Doge, Feb.* Tenet /an Transcripts., 

R.O. 

3 Maitland’s Hist, of Londott^ i. 369. 

■* D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. IMSS, 164, fol. 31 8. 
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Rupert’s bold dash had already failed. Some of the lead- 
ing merchants of Bristol had undertaken to open a gate to him 
in the night, but the plot was discovered, and the 
Rupert’s ' leaders captured, two of whom, named Yeomans and 
Bourchier, were ultimately executed. Rupert re- 
turned hastily to Oxford, and in face of his numerous cavalry 
Essex did not yet venture to stir.^ 

Just at the time when Rupert’s attempt and failure were 
known in London, the letter in which Charles assured the 
March 10. Qu^en that his only object in continuing the nego- 
tepted^^' tiations was to undeceive the people was intercepted 
letter. and published.- The phrase in which he expressed 
satisfaction at the many Tme designs’ offered to him caught 
the public ear, and for many a month, as one Royalist intrigue 
after another came to light, the newspapers took good care to 
remind their readers that it was one more of his Majesty’s ‘fine 
designs.’ 

It was not by the Commons alone that Charles’s answer of 
the 6 th was regarded as unsatisfactory. To abandon 
alienated by the navy to him and to renounce the power of im- 
Chaiies. prisonment was to surrender at discretion, and the 
Peers, long urgent for peace, now felt it to be hopeless, and 
threw in their lot with the party of resistance.*^ 

Yet, even so, those who in their hearts knew that the pro- 
longation of the war was inevitable were loth to pronounce the 
fatal word which would put an end to this futile negotiation. 
March II. The Comiiion Council, on the other hand, angry 
SnandLn ^ith such trifling, called for the formation of that 
association, association for which Pym had asked on the eve of 
the King’s march to Edgehill.'* Disastrous as was a policy 
which would divide more sharply than before the already divided 
nation, the only alternative to it was a policy of reconciliation 
based on religious toleration, and, unhappily, neither Charles 
nor his adversaries had conceived the idea of any such solution. 


^ ^ brief relation of a plot against Bristol. E. 93, 3. 

'•2 See p. 93. 

^ Agostini to the Doge, March Venetian Transiripis^ R.O. 
‘‘ See p. 39. 
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Conciliation in respect to the material objects in dispute was 
alone possible as yet, and what little of this there was came 
from the side of the Parliament. 

IMaich iS. 1 o 1 r 1 • • 

Fresh over- On the 1 8th fresh instructions were forwarded to 
by Oxford by the Houses, empowering their Commis- 

sioners to offer a reasonable compromise on the 
question of the custody of the forts and ships. “ The passages 
of this day,” wrote D’Ewes, “gave me the first hopes I had 
received for divers months last past that God of His 
hopes for infinite mercy would be pleased to vouchsafe a 
speedy peace to this almost half-ruined kingdom, for 
the articles propounded were so full of equilibrancy as that 
there was no probability to the contrary but that his Majesty 
would readily accept them.” ^ 

The very equilibrancy, as D’Ewes termed it, of the new 
proposals was sufficient to set Charles against them. He was 
asked to entrust the forts and ships to persons nominated by 
himself on condition that they should possess the confidence 
Marches, of Parliament. Pie first objected to the proposed 
Chaiies articles of cessation, and then, rejecting the com- 

cnticises ^ ^ , 

thecessa- promisc of the Houses, asked that the forts and 
hiaich 28, ships should be entrusted to those in whose hands 
he had himself placed them before the outbreak of 
and ships. troubles, at the same time professing himself to 

be ready to remove his nominees if just cause should be shown 
for his so doing.^ As this arrangement would place the Tower 
in the hands of Byron, Portsmouth in the hands of Goring, 
and Hull in the hands of Newcastle, even the warmest sup- 
porters of an understanding with the King must have felt that 
their hopes were at an end. 

Indeed, even before Charles’s claim to the ships and forts 
was known at Westminster, it was generally recognised that the 
March 27. treaty would come to nothing. Lords and Commons 
iques! agreed in taking measures for carrying on the war in 

tratioii. earnest. On March 2 7 they passed an ordinance se- 

questrating the estates of all who gave assistance to the King. The 

‘ D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, fol. 334. 

- Rmhw, V, 175. ^ Ibid. 177, 200. 
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policy of confiscationj announced on September 6 , and partially 
enforced on October 15,^ was thus made generally applicable. 
D’EweSj it is true, mourned over the fact that the ' fiery spirits ’ 
were now as supreme over the Peers as they were over the 
Commons, and consoled himself with the remembrance that 
superiority of character was on the side of peace. In the 
Commons at least most of the men of great estates were on 
the side of an accommodation, whilst the supporters of Pym 
were ‘ mean or beggarly fellows,’ who, having been mechanics, 
and being men of mean fortune, were therefore ^ not so sen- 
sible of the destruction of the kingdom as those who had estates 
to lose.’ It did not occur to D’Ewes to ask whether Charles’s 
exorbitant demands had anything to do with the ascendency 
which Pym had now regained.'^ 

Pym was bent on placing the Parliamentary finances on a 
sound basis. The tax of five per cent., the monthly contribu 
March as. tioiis, aiid the rents of sequestrated estates might per- 
po^s a^r be sufficient if all England could be compelled 

excise. j-Q impossible, Pym proposed an ex- 

cise upon all commodities bought and sold. Such a proposal 
was certain to rouse the warmest opposition. If the incidence 
of an excise is not more oppressive than that of other taxes, it 
is at least more widely fell. A member rose to express his 
astoliishment that a motion should be made in that House to 
revive a tax which, when the King had attempted to impose it 
in 1628, had been declared by the Commons to be destructive 
to trade. Pym then proposed to restrict the new tax to super- 
fluous commodities. One member after another refused to 
His motion ^ccept it cvcn on these terms, one speaker express- 
lejected. jj^g |^{g astonislimciit ‘ that he who pretended to 
stand so much for the liberty of the subject should propose 


I See pp. 17, 37. 

- C./. iii. 21. D’Ewes’s Diary. I/ar/. A/SS. 164, fol. 344b, 346. 
There is an odd entry on fol. 338!) to the effect that the Luids on March 
22 acquainted the Commons that they had sent to Uxfqrd 10 ask the King 
for ] 3 ayment of the expenses of firing for the use of the King and Parlia- 
ment. If this means, as I buppo.se it does, the warming of the Houses at 
Westminster, it is not strange that the King would not pay. 
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such an unjust, scandalous, and destructive project.’ Pym’s 
motion was lost, but the time would come before long when 
it would be found necessary to adopt it^ 

In. spite of the rejection of Pym’s project, the evident hope- 
lessness of an accommodation had given the War-party the 
March 30. asccndeiicy in the Commons. On March 30 the 
^^.^auision Commons, in the teeth of the opposition of the 
Capuchins. Lords, offered a deadly insult to the Queen. They 
Destruction sent a Committee, of which Marten was a member, 
the'q^ifeen’s to ari'Cst the Capuchins at Somerset House, and to 
Chapel. images — the idols, as they scornfully 

named them — in the chapel.^ A picture by Rubens, valued at 
500/., which stood over the high altar, was cast into the 
Thames.^ The feeling against the Queen was growing daily 
amongst Pym’s adherents in the Commons. 

By none was Charles’s obstinacy felt, as its consequences 
developed themselves, more than by those who, on either side, 
March ig. wci'c sinccrcly desirous of peace. On March 19 Roe 
den?y of poured liis troubles into the sympathising ear of 

sii T. noe. Falkland. If,” he wrote, “ you can agree the cessa- 
tion, which is the popular part, the articles will follow almost 
by necessity, and this rule only I will lay, that if you must or 
shall make war successfully, you must set peace in the first 
rank, you must show that she is ravished from you, and your 
arms arc only employed to rescue the beloved of all men.” 

Roe’s subsequent letter of April 6 shows the effect 
Apui6. Qji Fini by the news of the Xing’s demand 

for the ships and forts. ^Ht may appear great presumption 
in me,” he wrote, ‘‘to give any opinion either of the state of 
your treaty in hand or of your proceedings therein ; but if 
indignation could make a poet against nature, the passions of 
a troubled spirit may excuse any errors of a well-affected zeal. 
I cannot bear to inform you that the last message of his 
Majesty hath utterly discomposed even all those who seriously 
pursued and grasped after the hopes of accommodation. They 

' D’Ewesk Diary. Ear/. Jl/SS. 164, fol. 346b. 

3 uL Hart MSS. 164, fol. 34Sb. L.J. v. 687. 

Salvetti’s Newsletter, April Add. MSS. 27, 962 K. fol. 83b. 
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pretend to have no ground nor subject left them to continue 
their endeavours. There is another party who triumph and 
proclaim that it is you that decline the peace by refusing the 
cessation which, though I know it be in some points disad- 
vantageous to his hlajesty, yet, considering the popularity of 
such an expectation, I cannot conceive the inconveniences of 
equal weight to the general opinion which would have been 
gained to your part by yielding, which is often the true way to 
perfect victory.” ^ 

At Westminster Holland spoke almost in the same language. 
He assured D’Ewes that both he and others had urged their 
friends at Oxford to imiilore the King rather to yield 
And^of^ to some present inconvenience than to let slip this 
Holland. opportunity of making peace. If only, he added, 

‘ the two Houses ’ could ‘ return into their old way of advising 
and debating, the King would find so many sure friends in 
either House, as those violent spirits who had raised this un- 
natural and bloody war would be brought low in the esteem of 
all men, and’ his Majesty would then be restored ‘to all his 
ancient and undoubted power and rights.’ Holland sadly ac- 
knowledged that his counsel ‘had been nothing at all regarded.’^ 
Charles, in fact, if he desired peace, desired it only on his own 
terms, and was entirely unconscious of the importance of win- 
ning the sympathy of his more moderate opponents. His eye 
was fixed on the progress of the military operations. 

Charles’s position at Oxford was an isolated one, and be- 
tween him and each of the supports on which he counted there 
M'lrch some Parliamentary force which must be over- 

The miiitluy powcrcd bcforc thc Royalist plan for the summer’s 
position. campaign could be carried out. As long as Stam- 
ford held Devonshire Hopton’s advance was impossible, and 
Rupert’s failure to capture Bristol, together with the devotion 
of Gloucester to the Parliamentary cause, interposed a bar 
against the progress of the Welsh levies of Lord Herbert.'"* 
Further north, Brereton, in Cheshire and T.ancashire, main- 

* Roe to Falkland, March 19, April 6. Hail. MSS. 1,901, fol. 62b, 
6.1. 

- D’ICwes’s Diary. ' Harl. MSS. 164, fol. 367b. .See p. 76. 
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tained a superiority over Lord Derby, whilst the Hothams in 
Hull and the Fairfaxes in the West Riding continued to hold 
their own against Newcastle. If the Parliamentarians held the 
broken circumference of a circle round the King, the Royalists 
held a still more broken circumference of an outer circle 
beyond. The efforts of the Royalists of this outer circle to 
overpower the resistance of the intermediate zone with a view 
to an ultimate advance on London, gave a kind of unity to 
those local and desultory combats which bewilder the historian. 

During the first fortnight of March Sir William AValler, who 
had been down to Gloucestershire to strengthen the position 
sii w. which had been weakened by Stamford’s march into 
oioacebTer- Devoiisliire, had been engaged in making good his 
shiie. footing. On the 15th he secured Bristol. Having 

reduced Malmesbury on the 21st, he threw himself on the 24th 
on Lord Herbert’s AVelshmen at Highnam, and dispersed or 
captured all who escaped the sword. ^ 

Bristol and Gloucester having been thus secured, AA'aller 
assumed the offensive. Ross and Newnham, Monmouth and 
\pni s Chepstow fell into his hands ; but he did not venture 
He occupies to advance further westward. Not only was the 
aiXcheV AVelsh population hostile, but he learnt that Rupert’s 
younger brother. Prince Maurice, had been sent 
from Oxford with Lord Grandison to fall upon his rear. wSend- 
ing his foot and artillery across the estuary of the Severn, 
he passed through the enemy’s lines, and slipped into Gloucester 
\pui II cavalry. The places which he 

Retiunsto had occupied in Monmouthshire fell back into the 
Gloucester, Royalists. If AVallcr had not accom- 

plished all that he had hoped to do, he had at least secured the 
important district of which he was in charge. He had also 
shown that Parliament possessed a general whose wariness 
was united with that agility in which Essex, with all his sterling 
qualities, was terribly deficient. The name of William the 

‘ Mr. W. I’. Fiicc, in a letter addressed to the Glouca^tcr Journal, 
July 4, 1868, and which has since hcen repiinted, shows that theie was 
considerable slaughter, fiom the evidence of local tiadition and the dis- 
covery of skeletons. 
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. Conqueror,’ which was now applied to him, marked tHe estima- 
^tion in which he was heldd \ 

" In the North, Newcastle and the Queen were more suc- 
. cessful than Herbert had been in the West. Money was sadly 
March wanting to the Parliamentary army in Yorkshire, 
State of ' and there was none to spare in London to send to 
oi.siire. support. Aiiiongst Its commanders, too, there 
were some who had taken arms from political rather than from 
religious motives, and who therefore felt themselves ill at ease 
as the cause for which they fought showed itself as more dis- 
Maich dnctly Puritan. Amongst these were Sir Hugh 
Sirkuffh ' Cholmley, the governor of Scarborough, and the 
Choimiei. Hothaiiis. Of the three, Cholmley appears to 
have had the nobler nature, and to have been actuated by the 
purer motives. In the years of pvTssive resistance he had 
refused to pay ship-money, and had been disgraced by 
Strafford. Like most of the Yorkshire country gentlcrnen he 
had nothing of the Puritan in him, and having taken service 
under Parliament in the belief that the war would soon lead 
to a constitutional compromise, he was bitterly disappointed at 
the failure of the Oxford negotiators to reach any basis of 
agreement. 

ALhilst Cholmlcy’s mind was in this state, the Queen 
invited him to a conference at York. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and returned to Scarborough resolved to embark in a 
treason which might easily assume in his eyes the character of 
loyalty to the sovereign whose castle he had been guarding 
against its true owner. On March 25 he informed 
tlic garrison that from that time they were to hold 
the fortress for the King. Their apparent acqui- 
escence lulled him into security. On March 31, 
during his absence on a second visit to the Queen, 
Bushel, one of his officers, persuaded the soldiers to 
return to their allegiance to Parliament. On the 
following day, however, Cholmley reappeared before the walls 


Jvlarch 25 
Deserts 
the Pailtu- 
mentruy 
cause. 

Scaihoiough 
Castle 
gained foi 
the King. 


* Nicholas to Rupeil, April 6. Warhurtou^ ii. 159. Wallei’s opera- 
tions in the West aie given in detail in Webb’s Civil War in lErifonl- 
shire, i. 235, 249. 
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with 1,500 men, and Bushel was compelled to surrender the 
fortress which he had wond 

The Hothams did not as yet follow Cholmley’s example \ 
but they showed little interest in the Parliamentary cause, and 
Apiii 2^ did all that lay in their power to thwart the opera- 
Lord Fairfax and his son. The Fairfaxes, 
Leedh. thus descrted, abandoned the country about Selby, 
and threw themselves — not without loss— into Leeds, where 
they were soon besieged. 

In proportion as Newcastle gained ground in Yorkshire it 
became necessary to hold out a hand to him from Oxford, to 
enable him, when his immediate task was accomplished, to 
make his way southw^ards. The loss of Lichfield had been 
felt by the Royalists as weakening the King’s hold upon the 
Midlands, where it most concerned him to be strong. On 
the receipt of the news, therefore, Northampton had 
Northamp- been despatched from his station at Banbury to 
retake it. From a life of ease and luxury this 
Lichfield. ^yealthy nobleman had been roused by the outbreak 
of the war to throw himself heart and soul into the royal cause. 
In Warwickshire his name had been from the first a tower of 
March 19. strength to the King. On March T9 he met Gell’s 
Battle of forces on Hopton Heath, about two miles from 

Hopton *• - . , , 

Heath. Stafford. After a sharp conflict he drove the enemy 
before him ; but in the moment of victory, as he was charg- 
ing too far in advance, his horse was killed under him, and his 
helmet struck from his head. The Parliamentary soldiers who 
surrounded him offered him quarter. scorn,” was the dis- 
dainful reply, to take quarter from such base rogues as you are.” 
Irritated by this contemptuous rejoinder, a soldier dashed 
at him with a halbert and silenced him for ever. 
Northalp- AVhilst the King’s horse were pursuing the fugitives 
in a course as headlong as that which had cost them 
so dear at Edgehill, Brereton arrived on the field with fresh 

' Rushw. V. 264* Mcviod's oJ" Sii' H. CJwhulcy^ 3 ^* Mcinoiicils 
touching Scarboiough. Clar. MSS. 1669. Certain letters sent from Sir 
John Hotham, 100, d, 47. Certain informations. 1 C. 97, 3. 

Lettei of Fairfax in Whitacre’.s Diary. Add. A/SS. 31, 116, fol. 126. 
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Parliamentary troops, and enabled some at least of his beaten 
A doubtful comrades to hold their ground. Both sides claimed 
victory. victory. The Earl’s body remained in the 

hands of the enemy, and, unless the constant asseveration of 
the Royalists is to be mistrusted, Gell and Brereton were so 
dead to all honourable feeling as to refuse to deliver it up to 
the slain nobleman’s son, except in exchange for the guns and 
prisoners which had been captured by the Royalists.^ 

Charles resolved to send Rupert to complete the work 
which had been interrupted by Northampton’s death. On 
Apiiis. April 3 the Prince reached Birmingham, then a 
Small town noted for its Puritanism and its iron- 
ham. work. AVhen the Civil War broke out it threw 
itself with more than ordinary ardour into the Parliamentary 
cause. It furnished Essex with 1 5,000 sword-blades, and cast 
into prison two messengers who brought an order to forge 
weapons for the King. When Charles was on the march to 
Edgehill the men of Birmingham intercepted and carried off 
the plate which followed him. Though their town was an 
open one, they now refused to allow Rupert a 
passage through it, and fired on the approaching 
troopers. After a brave resistance they were driven back, and 
the Royalists gained possession of the town. In spite of 
Rupert’s order to spare the beaten foe, the place was sacked 
and many of the houses were set on fire. Twenty thou- 
sand pounds, it was said, would be insufficient to repair the 
damages. The Earl of Denbigh, the honest squire who had 
risen to fame as Buckingham’s brother-in-law, and was now 
fighting in the Royalist ranks, was slain in the attack.^ 

As Rupert marched on loud cries reached him from dis- 
tressed Royalists. Lady Derby implored him to hasten to the 
Rupert assistance of her husband,' who w^as fighting an 
unequal battle in Lancashire. Capel, who was 
North. maintaining the King’s cause in Shropshire, urged 
him to advance against Brereton, who held almost all Che- 
shire for the Parliament. If Nantwich, he said, were taken, 

’ Rushw. V. 152. CIa 7 'endon^ vi. 2S0. 

- The evidence on both sides is collected by IVaiinn'ton, ii. 151. 
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Manchester would soon fall, ‘and after that, between Oxford 
and Scotland, the King’s affairs would have little impedi- 
ment’ ^ 

Rupert struck for the nearest object On April lo he laid 
siege to Lichfield Close and Cathedral.^ When that had fallen, 
Siege of resistance could hardly be prolonged, he 

Lichfield would be able to hold out a hand to Derby and New- 
castle, and to conduct to Charles the Queen and the 
military stores in her keeping. The resistance was, however, 
prolonged till the 21st, and when the Cathedral was at last 
surrendered Rupert’s services were needed in the South. His 
scheme of a northern march had to be abandoned for the 
present. 

On April 8 the Houses refused to agree to a cessation on 
the King’s terms, and required a positive answer to their original 
demand for a disbandment.^ On the 12th Charles 
replied by asking, as he had asked before, that his 
revenue, magazines, ships, and forts should be re- 
stored to him, and placed under the charge of the 
persons trusted by him, unless just and legal excep- 
tions could be taken against them ; that all members 
of either House expelled since January 1642 should be restored ; 
and, finally, that, in order that Parliament might be secured 
against tumultuous assemblies, it should be adjourned to some 
place not less than twenty miles from London. From the Par- 
liament thus reconstructed he expected Bills for punishing those 
who, in the press or in the pulpit, had used seditious language 
against himself or against the laws, and especially those who 
had justified the taking of arms against the King. To make 
these terms more acceptable he offered to throw over the Catho- 
lics, and to consent to a Bill for the better discovery and speedier 
conviction of recusants, as well as for the compulsory education 
of their children in the Protestant faith. ‘ 

As a matter of course these proposals were rejected. On 
April 14 the Houses refused to accept them as a basis of 


April 8 . 
Will the 
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bandment ? 

April 12. 
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terms. 


‘ Capel to Rupeit, April 6. AH. MSS. iS, 480, fol. 37. 

- Riisliw. V. 148. “ find. V. 19 1. ^ Ibid. v. 259. 
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negotiation. “ Let us not trouble ourselves,” said Marten 
bluntly, of this and of another message which had recently 
April 14. been delivered, “ to send away an answer ; but 
JageTe-^' rather answer them with scorn, as being unworthy 
jected. of our further regard.” ^ The Commissioners were 
recalled from Oxford, and the long and fruitless negotiation 
was brought to an end. 


* D’Eweb’s Diary. Harl. A/SS. 164, fol. 363. C./. iii. 45. 
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CHAPTER VL 

IRISH AND SCOTCH MOVEMENTS. 

The paragraph relating to the Catholics in Charles’s final reply 
was peculiarly disgraceful. In the hour of trouble he had 

1643. joyfully accepted their services, yet he was now ready 
chaiiei abandon them to their enemies at a moment 
when he was stickling for every jot of his own pre- 
Cathoiics. rogative. 

The fact was that Charles, as was so often the case with him, 
was floating between two irreconcilable policies. The first, 
which was embodied in his message, was the policy 
policies. of Hyde, who had just been advanced to a seat in 
Hyde as a the Privy Council, and had been named Chancellor 
counsellor. Exchequer in succession to Culpepper. The 

strict execution of the law of the land, in reliance on the support 
of a complete Parliament, which was to be freed by its removal 
to a distance from Westminster from the dictation of a London 
mob, was the groundwork of Hyde’s system. If that system 
was very far from being all that the circumstances of the time 
demanded, it was at least straightforward and complete in it- 
self, whilst it appealed to the reverence for law and the reve- 
rence for Parliaments which are the most abiding characteristics 
of political Englishmen. 

With such principles Hyde had no objection to dabble in 
what ordinary men would speak of as plots and conspiracies. 
He could not understand that a trust imposed by the Houses 
at Westminster was binding upon the conscience at all. Those 
who, like Cholmley, surrendered to the King fortified places 
which they had engaged to guard for Parliament were simply 
restoring to its legitimate owner property, of which, in a mo- 
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ment of weakness, they had accepted the charge at the hands 
of a gang of robbers. Whilst the negotiations were still in pro- 
gress preparations had been made at Oxford to secure a prize 
in comparison with which Scarborough Castle was as nothing. 
Charles knew that a large number of the inhabitants of London 
were anxious for peace, and he was ready to offer any assist- 
ance in his power to enable them to shake off the yoke of the 


usurpers. 

Accordingly, on March 16, Charles addressed to Sir Nicho- 
las Crisp and other citizens a commission of array, by which 
March 16 authorised to appoint officers and to select 

A com- ^ from amongst their loyal fellow-citizens such as were 
SrayToi fit to be brought under military discipline, The com- 
i-oiidon. j^fiigsion, however, was retained at Oxford till an op- 
portunity should occur of conveying it safely to London. In 
the meanwhile the poet Waller undertook the completion of the 
political arrangements, and offered to act as interme- 
waler’s diary between the citizens and such members of either 
House as might be ready to declare for the King on 
a fitting occasion.^ That the correspondence between Oxford 
and London was to pass through the hands of Falkland is a 
sure indication that the plan had the concurrence of Hyde. 

In substance the policy of Hyde was the policy of Charles. 
The King was as indisposed as his adviser to make any real 

Charles con thosc whom he regarded as actuated 

curs with by the basest motives. Of a broader, more genial 
statesmanship there was no thought with either. 
Where Charles stood apart from Hyde was in his willingness to 
accept aid from any quarter, and in his fond belief that men of 
every religious or political principle might be brought to sacri- 
fice themselves for him without exacting corresponding advan- 
but adopts return. He fancied especially that he could 

a poUcyof SO usc the CathoUcs as to avail himself of their 
IS own. services, though he never intended to bind himself 
to them further than he was conveniently able to do. 

Hence arose a second policy, the details of which were 


State Trials^ iv. 62S. 
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never communicated to Hyde, a policy which was certain to 
clash with the one which Charles ostensibly adopted. In a later 
generation it would be possible to be a convinced 
Protestant and to support the claims of Catholics 
to complete religious liberty, but such breadth of 
judgment was hardly possible as yet, and Charles at least laid 
no claim to it. As far as England was concerned, the weak- 
ness of the Catholics was such as to make them well pleased 
with anything short of the worst treatment, but it was other- 
wise in Ireland, and it was to the Irish Catholics that Charles 
was now looking. As yet, indeed, he did not ask them for 
direct aid, but he hoped so to conciliate them as to enable 
him to bring away from Ireland the English army which had 
been serving against them. On April 9, only three days before 
Charles announced his readiness to abandon the 
tations from Catholics of England to the cruelty of the law, Sir 
Ireland. Nicholas Byron, writing by his direction, informed 
Capel ‘that his Majesty did shortly expect succour from 
Ireland, which was for a time to be kept secret.’ 

No doubt Charles wished to keep his project secret. 
Unless he could veil his Irish plans in darkness, it would be 
hard for him to secure the sympathy of any considerable 
section of the London citizens. Unluckily for him, Byron’s 
letter was intercepted, and its contents weie before long known 
at Westminster.^ 

For more than a year the Irish insurgents had been doing 
their best to come to an understanding with Charles. In 
March 1642, just after they beard that he had given 
his assent to the Act of Conhscation,'-^ the Catholic 
gentry of the Pale despatched Colonel Reade to 
England as the bearer of their assurances of loyalty. 
The unfortunate messenger fell into the hands of 
the Puritan government at Dublin, and was put to 
the torture in the vain hope that he might be brought to 
acknowledge Charles’s participation in the rebellion.*^ The 
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^ D’Ewes’s Diary. Ilarl. MSS. 164, fol. 242b. 

- Hist, of Engl. (1603-1642), X. 173. 

^ Reade’s examinations in Gilbeit’s Ilist, of the Hish Confederation 
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insurgents, however, knew that in the main they must depend 
on themselves and not on Charles. On the very day on which 
The Synod Readc was stretched on the rack a synod of the 
of Kells. clergy of the province of Armagh, meeting at Kells, 
called for an organisation which might give unity to the 
]\iay. scattered forces of the insurrection.^ In May an 
Kiiteiny.''^ asseiiibly in which the clergy took counsel with the 
The Supreme CathoHc laymeii was held at Kilkenny. 

Council. It was then resolved to choose a Supreme Council 
of nine members to act as a Provisional Government of revo- 
lutionary Ireland, on the understanding that a General 
Assembly, which would practically be an informal Parliament 
of the insurgent population, should meet as soon as possible. 

To the step thus taken the Lords Justices replied, on May 
28, by prohibiting all intercourse with the Catholics. On June 
June 21. 21, the liouse of Commons at Dublin, now a purely 

^ciudid sectional body, resolved that all persons refusing the 

Dublin'^ oath of supremacy should in future be debarred 

Parliament, from taking their seats, and expelled forty-one of its 
members as traitors.^ The two religions were thus divided 
by a sharper line than ever, and in Ireland the division of 
religion was nearly, if not quite, coincident with the division 
of race. 

Before the end of July the Catholics made another effort 
to lay their case before the King, requesting Ormond to 
^ forward their petition to him. Ormond, however, 
PetitioiAo placed it in the hands of the T.ords Justices, by whom 
le carefully suppressed. * 

Of the war, which formed a lurid background to these 
consultations and schemes, no detailed account is possible. 


do not show this, but Castlehavcn [Memoirs, cd. 168 p p. 39) says that 
his bi other, ^ who heard it from Rcade himself as he was brought out of 
the room where he was racked,’ told him that Rcade ‘ was much pressed 
to tell how far the late King and Queen were privy or concerned in the 
Irish rebellion. ’ vSee Mr. Gilbert’s Preface, p. xxxiv. 

’ Gilbcit’s Hist, oj the Irish Confed. i. 290. 

- Ibid. i. 86. ^ jp 

‘ Petition of the Irish Catholics. Carte’s Ormond, v. 352. 

VOL. T. 
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There was no strategy on either side. It was an affair of 
skirmishes and sieges, of raids over the wide expanse of pasture 
Progress of ^^6 purpose of Sweeping off the herds of 

the war. cattle wliich were the main wealth of the people. 
AVherever an English force could penetrate, its track was 
marked by fire and the gallows. Exasperated at the Ulster 
murders, and seeing in every Irishman a murderer or a sup- 
porter of murderers, the English soldiery rarely gave quarter, 
and, unless the accounts of their enemies are entirely devoid 
of truth, when they did give it it was often violated. The 
peasants retaliated by knocking stray soldiers on the head, and 
by slaughtering parties too weak to resist. Yet whenever in the 
summer of 1642 the Irish forces were commanded by officers 
of rank and authority, they were distinguished for humanity 
under circumstances of no slight provocation. The garrisons 
of fortified posts captured by the Irish were uniformly allowed 
to find their way in safety to a place of refuge.^ On the whole 
the balance of advantage was on the Irish side. Seldom able 
to cope with the English in the field, and extremely deficient 
in artillery, they had been defeated in May by Ormond in a 
comparatively considerable engagement at Kilrush, and in 
several other encounters in different parts of the country. 
Numbers were, however, on their side, and the English troops, 
ill supplied with pay and depending on plunder for their sup- 
port, dwindled away, till garrison after garrison was compelled 
to surrender. In the course of the summer two 
Owen ‘ soldiers of note arrived from the Low Countries, 
^ where they had occupied distinguished posts in the 

service of the King of Spain. One of these. Colonel Thomas 
Preston, was appointed by the Supreme Council to command 
its army in I.einster ; and Owen Roe O’Neill, the heir of the 
ancient chieftains of his race, immediately upon his arrival in 
Lough Swilly, was accepted by the whole native population of 
Ulster as its natural leader.*^ 

' Though the Carte MSS. of this year are com]:)Osed calmost entiiely 
of letters and documents on the English side, I cannot remember an) 
instance in them to the contrary. 

- This paragraph is based upon Bellings and the author of The Aphor- 
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In the course of September, therefore, the Lords Justices 
had but a dismal tale to recount. In the county of Limerick 
only one garrison held out. In the county of Cork only a few 
places, mainly on the coast, still made head against the enemy. 
Sept. I. Further east, Waterford and Wexford were in the 
hands of the Irish, who hoped to make of the latter 
jListiccb. port another Dunkirk, a nest of privateers darting 
forth to prey on English commerce. In Ulster, Monro, 
the rude soldier who had harried Strathbogie in 1640, had 
taken up his quarters at Carrickfergus ; but neither he nor the 
Earl of Leven, who arrived subsequently to take the command, 
was inclined to engage in any difficult military undertaking. 
The English Parliament had promised to send money to support 
the Scottish army, but the outbreak of the war in England pre- 
vented it from fulfilling its obligations. After a short stay in 
Ireland Leven returned to his native country, leaving Monro 
behind him at the head of the troops as his major-general. 

Thus,” wrote the Irish Council on September t, are the 
rebels plentifully supplied with arms and munition, while we 
Sept T both, for our arms are much broken, decayed, 

Uespon- and grown unserviceable, inasmuch as we have not 
the Irish Sufficient now in any degree to arm our men fully, 

Council. though grown so defective in our numbers. And now 

the only advantage we hitherto had of our enemies, being arms 
and munition, they arc now like to have of us, which, added to 
their other advantage of numbers of men, renders our condi- 
tion very lamentable. Neither is it to be marvelled that their 
provisions should increase, and ours not so, in respect they 
have the wealth and natural commodities of the whole kingdom 
in their hands. They have the merchants and traders of the 
principal ports travailing for them and their supply of arms, 
munition, and all other provisions, by sea and land, at home 
and abroad, and the very inhabitants of the few ports we have. 


is/jiiial Distovoy^ tested and completed by the mass of material in the 
Carle MSS. _ PvTr. Gilbeit’s valuable selection of documents published in 
the appendix to his two books will not relieve even a wiiter wlio tieats 
Irish history as briefly as I have done fiom the duty of working in that 
mine of information. 
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being Papists, do the like. We on the other side have not the 
quiet use of any land in the kingdom, nor anything but what 
we fight for, out of the few towns we have.” ^ 

By the end of September the Irish Council were in some- 
what better spirits. Lord Lisle, the son of the Earl of I .eicester, 
had been sent to Ireland at the head of 1,500 men. 
Lifie^s ex-’ He had relieved Trim, and had marched by w^ay of 
pedition. Virginia. He still proceeds such is the 

account given by the Government in burning, wasting, 
spoiling, and destroying all the country about him, and all the 
rebels’ corn, hay, and turf, and depriving the rebels 
Sept. 29. cattle he can, so as to take from them all 

means of lodging, food, and fire ; which course, God willing, 
we to our power intend to hold in other parts, as knowing that 
nothing conduceth more certainly to the destruction of the 
rebels ; yet we see we shall be wonderfully disabled theiein by 
those extremities of want under which we now suffer, and 
whereof we are in danger to be swallowed up, if not speedily 
supplied from thence, our want of powder and match being 
such and so great as we much fear the l.ord Lisle will hardly 
have sufficient to retreat hither.” ^ 

It is no wonder that a policy so desolating, and at the same 
time so ineffectual, found some opposition in the ranks of the 
Irish Government itself. Ormond had long known 
tinTendlT?f liiiiiself to bc distrustcd by the Lords Justices, or, to 
Oimond. morc plainly, by Sir William Parsons, who was 

the guiding spirit of the party of confiscation and destruction. 
He had many relatives engaged on the oiqiosite side, and he 
knew Ireland too well not to wish to see all reasonable conces- 
sions made to the just complaints of the Catholic nobility and 
gentry. Even if he had not been bred up in the school of 
Strafford, he would have been drawn by his feelings as an 
Irish statesman to repose confidence in Chaiies, and to distrust 
the English Parliament, which treated Irish grievances with 

‘ The Irish Council to the Commissioneis for Tiish affairs, Sept. i. 
Gilbert’s Hist, of the Irish Confed. ii. 55 * 

“ The Irish Council to the ComniibsiuncLS fui hish aflairs, Sept. 29. 
Carte MSS. hi. fob 532. 
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contempt. Yet he had never allowed his political views to 
affect his conduct as a soldier, and as commander of the 
army he had lost no opportunity of attacking the insurgents, 
Aug. 30. though to some extent he sympathised with them in 
a misfortunes. Charles had been grateful to him, 

maiquis. Supported him in the claim which he had put 

forward to the appointment of officers in opposition to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and on August 30, before leaving Nottingham, 
had raised him to the dignity of a marquis.^ 

The question of the attitude to be taken towards those 
whom the Dublin Government designated as rebels was grow- 
^ ing more pressing every day. On October 24, the 
Meenng of day after the battle of Edgehill, the General Assembly 
A'stembiy at of the Confederate Catholics met at Kilkenny. Every 
Kilkenny, county aiid cvci'y borough, not actually in the power 
of the enemy, had chosen its representatives. To all intents 
and purposes the body thus produced was a Parliament of the 
Irish nation, though it met in a single House, and though, 
out of respect for the King, it disclaimed the title of Parlia- 
ment for an Assembly which had not been summoned by his 


writs. 

The xA.sscmbly thus constituted proceeded to remodel the 
Supreme Council, which was thenceforward to consist of 
twenty- live members.^ Under it there was to be 
Tho a Provincial Council in each province, and a Council 

Council m each county. All these Councils were to exercise 

lemodeiitd. administrative functions. On the 

ecclesiastical question the Assembly pronounced a decided 
opinion. The Koman Catholic Church was to re-enter upon 
its rights, and the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy were to 
be held as the true possessors of all ecclesiastical property, 
though, much to the disappointment of the monks, abbey lands 
were not to be restored by the lay impropriators, many of whom 
were sitting in the Assembly itself. Whether the Protestants 
in Ireland were to be allowed liberty of religion was a point on 


' Cari^tJ jUSS. v. ful. 573. 

- iVt first it was to have been twenty-four, but Castlchaven was added 
to it. Castkhaven's 59. 
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which the Assembly did not touch, and which it perhaps re- 
served for future negotiation. On the land question the 
i\ssembly was equally reserved. On the one hand, it refused 
to acknowledge the results of popular violence. Land was to be 
held to be the property of him who had possessed it on October t, 
1641. Where, however, the owner was an enemy or a neutral, 
his rents were to be sequestered for the promotion of the 
public caused It is, however, impossible to doubt that, if the 
efforts of the Assembly had been crowned with success, it 
would have found itself powerless to reinstate the English and 
Scottish colonists on the lands which they had recently lost, 
and it is not very probable that Catholic Ireland would have 
granted to Protestants a toleration which was denied to Epis- 
copalians in Presbyterian Scotland, and had lately, when 
Charles’s authority was supreme, been denied to Presbyterians 
in Episcopalian England. 

Irishmen, unanimous for God, the King, and the country,” 
was the motto chosen for the seal of the confederate Catholics/-^ 
Unless the uiwonted unanimity of Irishmen could 
oahr?on° be preserved, the Assembly would hardly succeed m 
federates. carrying out the work which it had undertaken, and 
there were already signs that the unanimity which ic proclaimed 
was but skin-deep. The land policy proclaimed was a policy 
of landowners, and \vas unlikely to conciliate those who had 
formed the strength of that agrarian revolution which had well 
nigh swept the English out of Ulster. Owen O’Neill, the dar- 
ling of the Ulster population, came indeed to Kilkenny, and 
accepted an appointment as general of the Ulster forces from 
the Supreme Council ; but there was little real amity between 
him and the leaders of the Government of the Confederacy, 
especially as Phelim O’Neill, who was his rival in the North, 
and who claimed as well as himself the chieftainship of the sept, 
had lately married a daughter of Preston, with whom Owen 
O’Neill was by no means on good terms.-^ 

‘ Acts of the General Assembly. Gilbeit’s AT/V. Irish Confed, ii. 73. 

- Pro Deo, rei;e et patria, Hi her m taianinies, or, in some specimens, 
Hibernia nnanimis. 

Gilbert’s Coni, Hist, of Affairs in Ireland, \. 53. 
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For the present, however^ no actual division showed itself. 
A fresh petition was forwarded to the King, and this one at least 
^ ^ reached his hands. ^ By the time that he received it 
petition to he had m-ave reason to be displeased with the Lords 

the King. . ^ 

Justices. 

In the course of October ^ Reynolds and Goodwin, two 
members of the English House of Commons, had 
non'^irom" been despatched from Westminster, with 20,000/. 
England. hands, as a committee to examine into the 

state of affairs at Dublin. Not only had the Lords Justices 
permitted these rebels, as Charles styled them, to be present at 
the sittings of the Privy Council, but they had given their sup- 
port to a preacher who had declaimed against the King's 
marriage with an idolatress.'^ It was only to be expected that 
Charles should do all that was in his power to secure his own 
authority in Dublin. 

As yet, however, Charles did not venture directly to attack 
Parsons. All that he could do was to prevent him from be- 
coming more powerful than he was. At the end of November 
Leicester was at Chester, hoping at last to cross the sea to take 
in hand the Lord Lieutenancy, to wdiich he had been appointed 
so long before. It was absolutely certain that if he once reached 
Dublin he would take part with Parsons against Ormond, with 
whom he had a personal quarrel. On November 29, therefore, 
^ Charles, immediately after his arrival at Oxford, wrote 
Leicester to reouest liis prescncG there, on the transparent 
to go to pretext of wishing to take his advice. After a long 
Ireland. (jelay Leicester most unwillingly set out for Oxford, 
understanding clearly that it was not intended that he should 
ever hold authority in Ireland.*^ 

Shortly after Leicester's virtual recall the officers of the 
English army in Ireland, driven to despair by the impossibility 


* Petition, Dec. Bellings, ii. 129. 

- From D’Ewes’s notes of a letter fiom Reynolds and Goodwin (Diary, 
Hari. MSS. 164, fol. ill), it appeals that they arrived on Oct. 29. 

Carte’s Ormond^ ii. 325. 

‘ Leicester to the Speaker of the House of I.oids [?], Dec. 20. Carte 
MSS. iv. fol. 134. 
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of obtaining payment for their services, drew up a remonstrance 
calling attention to their hard condition.^ The news that the 
Dec. 17. which had been sent out under the authority 

SiaTiSe of English Parliament was dissatisfied with its 

the officers positioii appears to have roused Charles’s interest in 
the events which were passing beyond the sea. He 
had allowed the petition in which the Irish Catholics had asked 
that their grievances might be heard to remain unanswered for 
1643. many weeks. On January 1 1 he issued a commis- 
chlues''' sion to Ormond, Clanricarde, and others to meet 
Speuing of Catholic ^ leaders, in order to report to him on 

negotiations, their complaiiits/-^ 

If Charles had resolved to enter on this negotiation with an 
honest intention to face the enormous difficulties of the Irish 
problem, he might well have been appalled by the hopelessness 
of the task which he had undertaken. Until religious differ- 
ences ceased to exasperate nations to war, not only the preju- 
dices but the legitimate apprehensions of Englishmen of every 
party would stand up like a wall against a policy which would 
have established so near the shores of England a Church and a 
Government unavoidably hostile to her own religion and insti- 
tutions, and unavoidably allied with the Continental powers 
who were her bitterest rivals. Even those who may be inclined 
to wish that the experiment had been tried must be well aware 
that it could not have been tried with the good-will of any Pro- 
testant Englishman of the seventeenth century. 

Charles meddled with no such high matters. What he 
wanted was so to pacify the Irish Catholics as to be able to uti- 
lise the English regiments in Ireland for service against 
of the English Parliament. Pic informed Ormond that 
situation in his affairs in England would be ruined if he agreed to 
■ the abrogation of the penal statutes in Ireland, but 
that there would be no difficulty in executing them with laxity. 
There must be no independence in the Irish Parliannent. He 


* Kemonstiance of the officeis (undated). Oimond to Nicholas, Dec. 
19. Carte’s Ormoinl v. 395, 399. 

‘ Commission to Ormond and otheis, Jan. The King to the Loids 
Justices, Jan. ii. Gilbeit’s HiU. of the h hh. Coiijed. li. 139. 
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could not agree to restore the Plantation lands occupied before 
his own accession, but the whole subject might be referred to 
Commissioners after the conclusion of the main treaty. He 
would not promise that the Irish should be governed by their 
own countrymen, but he would consent that Irishmen should 
be qualified to hold office, ‘because it will always be his 
Majesty’s choice whom he will entrust with those charges, and 
if some of the more subordinate ministers be Irish, so long as 
they shall be controllable by the major part of the English, the 
danger will be less, and by degrees his Majesty may with more 
safety reduce the frame of government to its former condi- 
tion.’ ^ 

It is unnecessary to say that the commission to treat was 
received with grave disapprobation by the Lords Justices and 
Jan 30 English Committee. What was of more impor- 

Reception taiice, the officers of the army raised some objections, 
mission at though in the end they were persuaded by Ormond 
Dublin. withdraw their opposition. Weary of expecting 

those supplies which the English Parliament was unable to give, 
the officers weie easily induced by Ormond to turn to the King 
for the redress of their grievances.^ 

Charles’s next step was likely to test the strength of his au- 
thority in Dublin. On February 3 he wrote to the Lords Jus- 
tices, rating them soundly for their presumption in 
The pir- allowiiig members of the English Parliament to be 
CoSS present at the sittings of the Council, and ordering 
from the the immediate exclusion of the intruders/*^ Finding 
Council. impossible to win over the army, Reynolds and 

Goodwin left Dublin shortly before an order for their arrest 
arrived from Oxford.'^ 


‘ Memorid foi the Irish treaty. The King to Ormond, Jan. 12. 
Curie’s 0 }HiO) 2 d, v. i. 

- Tucker’s Join nal. GWhciV^ HisI. of the Irish Confed. ii. 155, 188. 
Oiniond to Clanricaule, Feb. 3. Ormond to the King, Jan. 31. Carte’s 
Ou2i0fid, V. 370, 432. 

=* The King to the Loids Justices and Council, Feb. 3. Carte’s 
Orm0i?d^ v. 393. 

‘‘ lind. ii. 413. 
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In the meanwhile the risk of a military disaster was in- 
creasing daily. On January 20 Preston had taken Birr 
Jan 20 Castle, an important post in King’s County. ^ The 

Castle Lords Justiccs did what they could. The 20,000/. 
brought by Reynolds and Goodwin were almost 
spent, but, having raised a small amount of money by a forced 
loan of plate, they resolved to send out Lord Lisle at the head 
of a force of 1,500 men. Rather than allow Lisle, who was 
Feb.i8 closely allied with Parsons, to have such a force 
under his orders, Ormond declared his intention of 
command taking the command himself.*-^ Owing to his supe- 
pediiionary Tiority in artillery, Ormond defeated Preston at 
force. -B.OSS, on March 18, but his supply of provisions 
BaufeV^' was too scanty to enable him long to keep the field. 
Ross. Before the end of the month he was back in Dublin, 
followed by a half-starved army, clamorous for pay and food. 
The Lords Justices pleaded with the English Parliament for 
money, but in such a time of necessity they pleaded in vain. 
Ormond had learned by this time that the soldiers, disgusted 
with continual ill-treatment, were ready to throw themselves 
into the arms of the King.^ 

Some weeks passed after the receipt of the King’s commis- 
sion to negotiate before the negotiators were brought face to 
March! March 17, the day before the 

Opening of battle of Ross, Commissioners from both sides met 
tion at Trim. The Remonstrance of Grievances, presented 
by the Irish Catholics, is a document worthy of 
JranJe^T''’ attention. Its author spoke of the incapacities 
of^thrSi under which they laboured ; of the exclusion of 
Catholics, their sons from university education and from pub- 
lic employment ; of the tricks and chicaneries of Protestant 
officials bent upon making their own fortunes, of whom 
Parsons was one of the worst ; of the boasts of Parsons and 
others that the Catholics should be forced to change their 

* Articles of agreement, Jan. 20. Gilbert’s HisL of the Irish Confea. 
ii. 145. 

- Tucker’s Journal. Ibid. ii. 200. 

. 3 Ormond to the King, Feb. 8. Carte’s Ormond, v. 393. 
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religion ; of wagers laid by persons in high position that within 
a year there should be no Catholic left in Ireland ; and of the 
intention of the English Parliament to introduce laws for the 
extirpation of the Catholic religion in the three kingdoms. 
Then came an attack upon the dependence of the Lords 
Justices upon the English House of Commons, and of their 
misconduct which had forced the lords of the Pale to take 
arms in self-defence. The remonstrance then proceeded to 
deal whth the Confiscation Act of the English Parliament. 
The Irish Parliament, it declared, was entirely independent of 
the English, and the latter had no right to make laws for 
Ireland. As for the Irish Parliament as constituted under the 
Lords Justices, it was but a collection of their own partisans, 
in which the large majority of the members did not dare to 
appear. In conclusion, the Irish Commissioners asked for a 
free Parliament, in which all matters of interest might be dis- 
cussed, unhindered by Poynings' Act.^ A Parliament mainly 
composed of Catholics, in short, was to draw up Bills for the 
settlement of Ireland, to be presented to the King for his 
acceptance. In recognition of the favours shown to them, the 
Irish Catholics were ready to send an army of 10,000 men in 
defence of the King’s prerogatives. 

Whilst this remonstrance was speeding over the sea to 
Charles, a missive of a very diiferent character was forwarded 
March i8. to hiiii by the Lords Justices and that section of the 
die'Scif' Council which adhered to them. The picture 

Justices. drawn of past history was very different from 

that which had been drawn by the Irish Commissioners. The 
Irish were the rebels, and they were the Royalists. The Irish, 
they declared, did not really care for their religion, but were 
ungrateful for the care which the English had taken of them, 
and had repaid it by the massacre of no less than 154,000 men, 
women, and children. Astounding as this statement was, 
there was one point in the argument of the Lords Justices 
which had been passed over entirely by the Irish Commis- 
sioners. If the Irish, after all that had passed, were suffered 

^ A remonstrance of grievances, March 17. Gilbert’s Hut. of the 
Irish Confed. ii. 226. 
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to consolidate their power, would they allow the Llnglish to live 
on an equality with themselves? It was a mere question, 
therefore, which race was to reduce the other to slavery, and 
the Lords Justices were not alone in preferring to be masters 
rather than to be slaves. Cynicism, however, has seldom gone 
further than the cool anticipation of slaughter which followed. 
‘‘They remember,” say the writers, “that in the best of former 
times the Irish did so exceed in number, as that the governors 
never could or durst fully execute the laws for true reformation 
for fear of disturbance, having some hope ahvays by civil 
and fair entreaty to win them into a civil and peaceable 
life \ so as if peace should now be granted them before 
the sword or famine have so abated them in number as that 
in reasonable time English colonies might overtop them, 
and so perhaps frame the residue into Jhiglish manners and 
civil course of life, by trades and other good industry, to take 
comfort in a quiet life, the English do plainly foresee it can 
never be safe to cohabit with them, secure for England to enjoy 
them, or likely that themselves — separate from the lilnglish — 
can ever digest into a people good to themselves or profitable 
to their King and country.” No peace, the T.ords Justices 
repeated, could be safe or lasting ‘ till the sword have abated 
these rebels in number and pow'cr.’ ' 

Whether Charles took either of the two policies thus offered 
to him into serious consideration it is impossible to say. The 
memorial which he had sent to Ormond in January - 
the two shows that his wish was to come to teims with the 

puiiues. Catholics without offering to them any real power. 

Though it could not be doubted that this poli('y would in the 
long run fail signally, it might offer some immediate advantage. 
If it was dangerous for Charles to ac('e[)t tht' 1 0,000 men 
named by the Irish Commissioners, it might not be dangi'rous 
to gain time by discussing the Irish grievances, in ordm* to 
enable him to bring over from Ireland that Lnglish army on 
which he now knew that he could depend to fght his battles 

‘ The Luitls Justices and pait of the ( 'oiincil to lli(‘ Kins',, iM.iicli i(). 
CoK, Ihb. i'”* 

" Seeje 120. 
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in England. On March 31, therefore, he dismissed Parsons 
from the Lord Justiceship, and appointed in his room Sir 
Henry Tichborne, the gallant defender of Drogheda. 
Sir John Borlase, as too old and inefficient to be 
dangerous, kept his place. ^ 

On April 23, Charles followed up this step by 
formally authorising Ormond to treat for a cessation 
of arms for one year. In a private letter accom- 
panying the commission he bade the Marquis to 
‘ bring over the Irish army to Chester,’ as soon as 
the cessation had been agreed upon.‘^ 

If Charles’s Irish negotiation was unlikely to facilitate 
his objects in England, it was still less likely to facilitate 
Feb. his objects in Scotland. For some time Scottish 

rumnus. Commissioners, among whom Loudoun and Hen- 

to’i'JuUiatc' derson were conspicuous, had been urging him 
in I'buxiand. iq a^scnt to thcir appearance as mediators in the 
iCnglish civil war, on the basis of an assimilation of the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Church of England with those of 
Mu.h •(. Church of Scotland. Charles had naturally re- 
riu-b ovci" pel led these overtures,*^ and had rejected the request 
icnn!. of the Commissioners to be allowed to visit London 
Apt 11. on their return to their own country. Their language 

th. 'r' however, alarmed him as to the possibility of an 
alliance between the Scots and his enemies in Eng- 
land, and he had been listening to advice of a very different 
character given him by Hamilton through his brother Lanark. 

As usual, Hamilton had the fullest confidence in his own 
power of intrigue. There were noblemen enough in Scotland, 
jj he urged, who were jealous of the predominance of 

Argyle and the clergy. Let Charles, above all things, 
avoid any attempt to coerce Scotland, and there would be no 
(hTfH'ulty in raising up a jiarty strong enough to hinder her 
from giving military aid to the English Parliament. 

> Lascclles, Lihcr Niaicriim, Pait ii. 7. 

- 1 'lu‘ King to Oimoiid, Ai)ril 23. Commission to Ormond, April 23. 
Oilbort’s liisi. of ihc JnAt Coufed. ii. 266. 

‘ Ciarondon^ vi. 337 306. 
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Such advice was too consonant with Charles’s nature to be 
lightly rejected by him. He gave directions to six Scottish 
noblemen, who happened to be at Oxford, to return 
to their native country and to do everything in their 
power to stir up political opposition to Argyled 

Montrose, in the mean’while, had come easily to the conclu- 
sion that Hamilton was no match for Argyle in the field of 
Montrose Parliamentary statesmanship. He was already with 
proposes to Queen at York, asserting vehemently that there 

begin a war ^ -ii t 

in Scotland, ^yas a good Understanding between the leaders of the 
two Parliaments, and arguing that, unless he were allowed to 
anticipate the blow, a Scottish army would, before long, cross 
the border in support of the enemies of the King. Argyle being 
at present unprepared for war, a sudden attack made by him- 
self at the head of the forces which the Royalist nobility would 
be able to muster would change the state of affairs.*^ Aboyne 
would be able to dispose of the whole strength of the Gordons, 
and, with the warm approval of Nithsdale, Antrim might be 
despatched to Ireland to bring over a force of Macdonells, the 
deadly enemies of the Campbells.'^ 

To counteract Montrose, Hamilton, taking with him 
Traquair, with whom he was now cordially acting, hastened 
May to York to Urge upon the Queen the superiority of 
Hamilton’s plan. Henrietta Maria, it may be supposed, 

plan linally ^ i .n. iv /r i i 

adopted. sympathised with the brilliant Montrose rather than 
with his saturnine rival, the more especially as Montrose pro- 
posed to act in combination with the Catholics and semi- 
Catholics of Scotland and Ireland ; but she was bound by her 
husband’s orders, and the Scots who were present in her court 
were, for the most part, naturally averse to a scheme which 
would expose their country to the hazards of civil war. 
“ Montrose,” they said, is a generous spirit, but hath not so 
good a head-piece as Hamilton.” Montrose was therefore 

^ Coiaiu Dijorniations. E. lOl, 2. 

- Wishari, cap. ii. 

=* This seems to be the explantion of the letters seized with Antrim, 
and printed in A decJaration concerning the rue and progress of the grand 
rebellion in Ireland, E. 6l, 23. 
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dismissed with fair words, but with the understanding that 
Hamilton’s advice was to be followed.^ 

It was part of the plan of Hamilton and Traquair that the 
Scots were to be assured that in no case would their Presby- 
Comparison Church be endangered. Such a proposal was, 

between the as far as Scotland itself was concerned, wise and 
two policies. Where Charles was at fault was in 

failing to see that this policy would break down unless he acted 
in its spirit in England and in Ireland as well as in Scotland. 
To give it success in Edinburgh, it was necessary that he 
should be ready to made concessions to Puritanism in London. 
A policy which attempted to overbear the religion of half Eng- 
land by means of armies reinforced by troops set free in con- 
sequence of an understanding with Irish Catholics, would be 
fatal to a policy of conciliation in Scotland. Montrose’s advicfe 
was, as matters stood, the best, not because it was in itself 
admirable, but because it was in accordance with the system 
created by the Irish cessation and the breach of the negotia- 
tions at Oxford. Charles would almost certainly have prospered 
if he had set himself earnestly to conciliate those of his enemies 
whom it was possible to conciliate ; and he might possibly 
have prospered if he had carried on war unsparingly wdth all the 
forces at his command. The mixture of weak military opera- 
tions with weak diplomacy was fatal to his hopes. 


’ Poyntz to Ormond, June i. Carte, On^. Letters^ i. 19. 
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It would be some time before regiments from Ireland 
could be made available by Charles. In the meanwhile he 
had to bear the brunt of an assault upon his central position at 
Oxford. On April 13, the day after that on which the 
Fst?v*’ieavej, issuccl the iiicssage which had brought the ne- 
windfaor. gotiations to a close, Essex advanced from Windsor 
to lay siege to Reading, a siege which, in the common beliet 
of his army, was but the preliminary to that of Oxford itself. 

On the 15th the Parliamentary army swept round the 
southern outskirts of Reading, and seized on Caversham 
April 15. Bridge, in order to bar the way against a relieving 
Oxford. A Royalist post on Caversham 
Reading. nm ^as easily stormed, and the preparations for an 
attack on the town itself were carried briskly on. Sir Arthur 
Aston, the governor of Reading, was a Catholic, and as such 
failed to command the entire confidence of his soldiers, of 
whose want of all military qualities he bitterly complained. 
The place was, however, strongly fortified, and Essex proceeded 
with his usual deliberation, risking the lives of his men as little 
as possible. The arrival of Lord Grey of Wark from Hertford- 
shire, with a reinforcement 5,000 strong, enabled him to complete 
the investment. London kept him well supplied with provisions. 


Charles 

Minimons 

Rupeit. 


and the country around was favourable to his cause. 

Eagerly did Charles call on Rupert, who was still 
engaged at Lichfield,' to hasten back to the succour 


of the beleaguered garrison. Powder was running short within 


See p. 108. 
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the walls, and Aston had been disabled by a blow on the head 
from a falling tile. 

Lichfield surrendered on the 21st, and Rupert at once 
turned his horses’ heads southwards. On the 24th he over- 
Aprii 24. took his uncle. Charles was already on his way to 
Clarks Reading, and though he no longer hoped to raise 

okord. the siege, he expected to be able to open a way for 

the escape of the garrison. When he approached Caversham 
he learned that Colonel Feilding, on whom, when Aston was 
laid aside, the command of the garrison had devolved, had 
already hung out a flag of truce, and had offered to surrender 
25 the town. An attempt made by the King to seize 
But fails ' Caversham bridge was defeated by a Parliamentary 
R^aVing! force SO inferior in numbers to his own, that the- 
Puritan soldiers were able to boast, with even more than their 
usual assurance, that this success was a clear evidence of 
Divine intervention in their favour. It is possible, however, 
that the attack, made after negotiations had been opened, was 
not pushed home. 

As soon as the musquetry fire was heard in Reading some 
of the officers of the garrison urged Feilding to sally out to 
Charles's assistance. Feilding replied that his honour was 
eno-ao-ed to keep the truce, and that if the King himself were 
to knock at the gate and command him to break his word he 
would disobey him.^ 

On the 26th, by the permission of Essex, the request of the 
garrison for leave to capitulate was laid before the King. As 
the defenders of Reading' were to be allowed to 
c^nSiatton march out with the honours of war, Charles, who had 
of Reading. foj. nothing better even in the event of a 

successful attack, willingly gave his approbation, and on the 
27th the Royalist troops left the town. On the pretext that 
some of the soldiers carried out arms contrary to the capitu- 
lation, some of them were attacked and robbed as they passed 

* The pamphlets in the volume of the Thomason Tracts, E, 99, 
should be compared with Rupert’s correspondence in Add. AISS. iS, 
980, fob 38-52, the greater part of which has been printed by War- 
burton. 
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the gates, though the Parliamentary officers did their best to 
stop these outrages. 

Feilding met with a bad reception at Oxford. His kins- 
man, Basil Feilding, who had recently succeeded to the 
earldom of Denbigh, w^as fighting on the side of the Houses, 
and a suspicion easily grew up that the governor of 
co^ndemMd Reading had been bribed or influenced by family 
to death. Surrender the place. He was brought before 

a court-martial and sentenced to death. The King, who is 
said to have been irritated by one of the articles of the 
capitulation, according to which deserters from the Parlia- 
mentary ranks found in Reading were to be handed over to 
Essex, wished to carry out the sentence. At once there arose 
a violent contest amongst his followers. On one side it was 
maintained that Feilding was a low-minded traitor, whilst the 
other side was equally confident that he was innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge. Between the two parties Charles 
May 13 vacillated. Twice Feilding mounted the scaffold, 
Feiidms and twice he was withdrawn ; the second time at 
IS spared. pleading of the young Prince of Wales, who had 
been urged to this work of mercy by Rupert himself. P'eilding 
was ultimately deprived of his regiment ; and though he fought 
bravely as a volunteer, and was afterwards appointed to a con- 
siderable command, he bore the stigma of treachery to the end 
of his life. ^ 

Whilst Essex was occupied with the siege of Reading the 
April 25. course of military operations had been on the whole 
SSn^by favourable to Parliament. On April 25 Waller 
Waiiei. surprised Hereford, ^ whilst farther west Chud- 
leigh, after failing on the 23rd to overpower Hopton at 


^ Rtishzu. V. 266. CIa 7 ‘endon^ vii. 39. News from London, June 
Archves des Aff. Etr, xlix. fol. 264. The suspicions which attached to 
Feilding on account of his relationship with Denbigh are alluded to by the 
Venetian agent, who says that he and other officers were ‘ ben affetti per 
le coriispondenze di parentella nel Parlamento. ’ Agostini to the Doge, 
hlay Ve 7 ietia 7 i TrmiscjdptSy R, 0 . See also A miiimiaiion of ceriain 
Sfiial Passages loi, 17) where it is stated that Feilding was bribed 
^,itli 1 65 000/. - Rtishiv. V. 263. 
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Launceston, succeeded on the 25th in driving him back from 
Repulse of Ucok heights of Sourton Down. 

Hoptonby The ncws of Chudleigh’s success reached the 
chuaieigh. Qommons on the 29th. It was accom- 

xd^King’s panied by some letters written by the King which had 
Uonar"'' been taken in Hopton’s baggage, in which Charles 
Oxford. urged that commander to hasten to his succour with 
all possible speed. The King’s failure to relieve Reading, the 
intercepted letters, and every indication which spies could 
bring, led to the conclusion that Charles could not hold out at 
Oxford before a resolute attack. Yet on the very day that the 
Essex can- captured letters reached Westminster a jarring note 
wIthSur triumph was struck. Stapleton and 

money. Goodwiii had come up from Reading to warn the 
Houses that without pay for his army Essex could not 


move. 

Honest and devoted as he was, Essex was not the man to 
conduct to a successful end the enterprise which he had under- 
taken. Methodical by nature and by his training in the Dutch 
service, he had none of the inspiration of genius or of the 
daring energy which goes far to supply its place. He could 
lead his troops to victory if the conditions were favourable ; if 
they were unfavourable he could not grapple with the obstacles 
in his path, and snatch the prize from the grasp of obdurate 
nature. 

As yet there was no disposition in the Houses to throw 
blame on their commander. The great majority of the 
members only thought of providing for him the money which 
he needed. Yet the spirit which eventually brought about the 
discharge of Essex from his functions was already making 
itself felt, the spirit which regarded hesitancy as treason and 
Henry lukcwarmncss as a crime. The Lord General’s 

andNorth- bittcrcst ci'itic was Henry Marten. Hating all 
umberiand. shaiiis uiid Unrealities, and ever ready to speak out 
the thought which lay unformed in the minds of others, he 
had nothing but scorn for those who thought it jmssiblc to 
proceed in the ways of pcD.ee. A letter whicli Northumberland 
had written to his wife whilst he was still negotiating at Oxford 
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had fallen into the hands of Marten, who tore it open to see 
whether it contained indications of treachery. On April j 8 
^piii wrathful Earl, meeting Marten at a conference, 

Northuin^ taxed him with his ungentlemanly conduct, and on 
ciKiJSs receiving the reply that he was 'no whit sorry,’ 

Marten. struck him Oil thc head with a cane. Each House 

took up the cause of its own member, but it was impossible 
either for the Lords to defend the blow given by Northumber- 
land or for the Commons to defend Marten’s conduct ; and, 
after some altercation, the subject was allowed to drop.^ 

Marten and those who agreed with him soon found a safer 
mode of displaying their zeal. The irritation caused by the 
King’s defiant attitude hist expended itself on inanimate 
objects. On April 24 the Commons appointed a 
committee, at the head of which was Sir Robert 
monmnentf Haiiey, with instructioiis to destroy superstitious or 
oideied. idolati’ous monuiiients, and on the following day 
Apnics- painted windows, the glory of medieval art, were 

Icoiioclasm ^ i i i i r • i 

at West- crashing, and the heads or images, the monuments 
minster. iiiedicval dcvotion, were hying off in \\Tstminster 

Abbey and St. IMargaret’s.^ Not to be behindhand, the 
Common Council ordered the destruction of Cheapside Cross, 
and on l\Iay 2 that monument of the affection of a 
clu^^sde!'^ great king, who could have taught Charles to yield 
bUoyed. |-Q ]i[^ people without losing their respect and obedi- 
ence, was levelled to the ground amidst signs of public rejoicing.^ 
Something more was needed to defeat Charles than these 
acts ofbarbaious iconoclasm. On May i Pym moved that a 
committee of members of both Houses might be 
pym moves scut to Holland to acquaint the States with the true 
committees , positiou of affairs in England, and that another com- 
and mittee similarly composed might be sent to Scotland 

Lind. c ^Qquj^int that State how affairs stood here, and to 
demand their aid.’ It was Tym’s reply to the King’s employ- 

> D’Ewth’s Diaiy. liar/. Jl/SS. 164, ft)l. 37 2I). 

- C./. iii. 357 * Certain informations. E. 1 00, lo. 

T/ie Downfall of Dagon. E. 100, 21. Agostini to the Doge, 
May Venetian Transcripts., R.O, 
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merit of a bevy of Scottish noblemen to raise a Royalist party 
in their own country.^ Marten cried out that Parliament 
should assume sovereign authority before sending ambassadors 
to contract an alliance.- Pym had too much worldly wisdom 
to allow so unnecessary and so dividing a question to be 
raised. He and his followers protested loudly against a course 
which would lead Ho the utter subversion of this monarchy 
and the dethroning of the King.' The proposal to open com- 
munications with Scotland was adopted, though, apparently in 
consequence of the lukewarmness of the Peers, nothing was 
done for some time to carry out the resolution of the Com- 
mons. It may be that Pym was the more earnest in rejecting 
Marten’s proposal as, in conjunction with Say, Manchester, 
A secret Salisbury, and Hampden, he had recently opened 
negotiation secret negotiation with the Queen, urging her to 
procure her husband’s assent to the propositions which had 
been rejected at Oxford, and had assured her that till they had 
her answer Essex should not advance. If Pym expected either 
to obtain Henrietta Maria's consent to a treaty on his own terms, 
or to delude her into the belief that Essex could march against 
Oxford if he wished, he little knew the woman with whom he 
undertook to deal. She replied in a way which was calculated 
to keep her correspondents in hope, while she strained every 
nerve to forward to her husband the supplies of which he was 
sorely in necd.*^ 

It was high time for help to come if Oxford was to he 
ciruids retained. Charles had no want of men to serve 

needs run- him, but lie found it hard to iirovide them with 

munition. , . _ , , . . . . 

ammunition. In the beginning of May his correspond- 
ence with his wife exhibits him as chiefly anxious to secure a 


* See p. 125. 

“ D’Ewes’s {Earl MSS. c. 164, fol. 3Sib) repuils that RIarten asked 
that no message should be sent ‘in the condition we were now in, but 
tliat we should give ourselves power to send as from ourselves, and to 
declare publicly that W'C will lake the people into our protection.’ The 
language is oliscurc, but taken with the context it can only beai the mean- 
ing which I have assigned to it. 

The Queen to the King, May 5. Letters of ITefirictla Maria^ 193, 

197. 
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safe line of retreat, Henrietta Maria hastened off the convoy 
of arms and munitions which she had been preparing. On 
May 13 it arrived safely at Woodstock.^ Essex had 
ArnvIiS* missed his opportunity, and Charles w^as now in a 
position to defy any force which could be brought 
against him. On the 17th the Commons despatched 
Money sent to Reading i5,ooo/., which they had borrowed from 
to ssex. applied themselves seriously to the 

preparation of an ordinance for levying and excise. Even if 
Charles’s army had been in a far worse condition than it wnis, 
the money would have reached Essex too late. Disease had 
broken out amongst his troops, and was rapidly thinning his 
ranks. ^ 

The Parliamentary leaders seem to have been hardly aware 
of their danger. Now and then some of Charles’s schemes 
came to light, and attempts were, in consequence, made at 
\ message Westminster to meet them by an appeal to those 
to Scotland, foreign States whose favour the King was endeavour- 
ing to win. More, however, was needed than an effort to 
countermine Charles’s unskilful diplomacy. The main weak- 
ness of the Parliamentary armies was very similar to the main 
weakness of the Royalist army at Edgehill. Essex, whatever 
his defects may have been, was at least a general 
out general' ovcr his owu aiiiiy ) but it was only in name that he 
authority. ^ general over the other armies of the Parlia- 

ment. Each separate force, supported from local resources, 
and controlled by local commanders, set his authority at 
nought on the rare occasions when he attempted to exercise 
it. Nor is there leason to suppose that he had the intellectual 
capacity for exercising it effectively. During the whole of his 
career he never showed any sign of ability to regard a cam- 
paign as a ^yhole,‘*in which the activity of each separate force 
is to be combined for the achievement of a common end. 
“ We,” said Marten, -when m the midst of the perils })receding 
the execution of Strafford he called for union amongst the 


^ Mc7’curnis Aiilkiis. K. 103, 10. 

“ L,J. VI. 43, 49. Men. Aulictis. E. 102, 8. /oyfiil itew^ Jroni 
Plymouth. E. 102, 9. D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl, MSS, 164, fol. 389!). 
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members of Parliament, “are honest, disjointed fellows/’ 
In the campaign of 1643 Parliamentary troops might well 
have been described as honest, disjointed armies. 

The Parliamentary military organisation was still to be created. 
The traditions of organisation served the Royalists well. What- 
Royaiist might be wanting amongst them, there was at 

organisa- least the combination of distant forces on a precon ^ 
certed plan. Therefore the balance of the war, which 
in the last week in April appeared to be inclining in favour of 
Parliament, began in the third week in May to incline in favour 
of the King. Preparations were vigorously made for taking up 
Charles’s original scheme of moving forward his two wings from 
Yorkshire and Cornvrall. The arrival of the Queen’s convoy at 
Oxford was but the fruit-fruits of the offering which she had 
brought to her husband. On May 18 she wrote that she would 
May 18. soon be on the march. It was necessary, however, 
hopcs‘'\o°'^” that she should remain in the North till Leeds had 
advance. taken, so that Newcastle might be set free to 

relieve the Earl of Derby, who was hard pressed in Lancashire. 
\Vhen that had been successfully effected, and she ”was herself 
enabled to move, she would clear Lincolnshire, and that task 
once accomplished would appear at Oxford at the head of 1,000 
foot and 1,500 horse. ^ 

After Lancashire had been succoured the southward march 
of Newcastle might be expected to begin. Tidings were already 
on their way from the West which showed that Hopton had 
already overcome the initial difficulties of an eastward march 
from Cornwall. Encouraged by Chudleigh’s success on Sour- 
Stamford Dowu,*"^ Stamford placed himself at the head of 

command in army undcr his command, and resolved on carry- 

Devonshire. the war into Cornwall. As he could dispose of 

6,800 men, whilst Hopton and the Cornish leaders at Launces- 
ton had with them less than half the number, he determined to 
despatch the greater part of his horse to Bodmin in order to 
suppress any attempt to muster the trained bands there. With 

^ The Queen to the King, May 18. Letters of Henrietta Maria, 
203. 

= Seep. 13 1. 
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his infantry and a few remaining horse he established himself 
near Stratton, in the extreme north-west of the county, 
stSrdat in a position apparently strong enough to secure 
Stratton. attack, at least till his cavalry returned. 

The ground occupied by Stamford was well chosen. A 
ridge of high ground running from north to south parallel with 
the coast dips sharply down, and rises as sharply again to a 
grassy hill, from the southern end of which there is a still deeper 
cleft through which the road descends steeply to the left into 
the valley in which lies the little town of Stratton. On the top 
of this hill, the sides of which slope in all directions from the 
highest point to the edge of the plateau, the Parliamentary army 
lay. Beyond this plateau the ground falls away in all directions, 
more especially on the eastern side, where the position was 
almost impregnable if seriously defended. The ascent from the 
west was decidedly the easiest, but an earthwork had been 
thrown up on this side, the guns from which commanded the 
whole of the approach from this quarter.^ 

Undismayed by the odds against them, Hopton and his 
comrades resolved to break up from Launceston in order to 
^ seek out the enemy. As they approached Stratton 
The uattie on the moriiing of the i6th they had the advantage ' 
of Stratton. having auioiigst them one to whom every inch of 

ground must have been perfectly familiar. But a few miles to 
the north, on the bleak hillside above the waves of the Atlantic, 
lay that house of Stow from which Sir Richard Grenvilc had 
gone forth to die in the ^ Revenge,’ and where doubtless the Lady 
Grenvilc of a younger generation was watching anxiously for 
die return of him w^ho had ventured his life in the King’s quarrel. 
It would have been strange if on this day of peril the ordering 
of the fight had not fallen into Sir Bevil Grenvile’s hands. 

^ The earthwoik, of which a gieat pait is still in existence, docs not 
command the steep pait of the slope on the other three sides, though the 
guns would be available against an enemy after he had once cstabliKhed 
himself on the plateau. I do not know whether the uoih vas thiuwnupon 
this occasion, or was of far earlier origin, and though I have made inqinry 
in various quarters, I have failed to obtain any infoimation on the subjcct- 
^ A tablet removed from the battle-field to the wall of tJie Tiec Inn, 
at Stratton, states that ‘ in this place the aimy of the rebels, under the 




hands, prepared lu storm, or at least to threaten, the hill from 
every side. lh)r some hours every effort was in vain against 
superiority of numbers and superiority of position. At three in 

coraniantl of Ihc f'arl of Stamford, received a signal overthrow by the 
valour of Sir llcvil Greiivile and the Cornisli army on May i6, 1643.’ 
The prominence given to Sir Bevil is, it may be presumed, not entirely 
due to local or family feeling. 
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the afternoon word was brought to the commanders that their 
scanty stock of powder was almost exhausted. A retreat under 
such circumstances would have been fatal, and the word was 
given that a supreme effort must be made. Trusting to pike 
and sword alone, the lithe Cornishmen pressed onwards and 
upwards. Their silent march seems to have struck their oppo- 
nents with a sense of power. The defence grew feeble, and on 
the easier western slope, where Grenvile fought, and on the 
northern, on which Sir John Berkeley led the attack, the outer 
edge of the plateau was first gained. Immediately the handful 
of horse which had remained with Stamford turned and fled, 
the commander-in-chief, it is said, setting the example. In 
vain Chudleigh, now second in command, rallied the foot for 
a desperate charge. For a moment he seemed to make an 
impression on the approaching foe, but he incautiously pressed 
too far in advance, and was surrounded and captured. His 
men, left without a commander, at once gave way and re- 
treated to the farther part of the plateau. By this time the other 
two Royalist detachments, finding resistance slackening, had 
made their w^y up, and the victorious commanders embraced 
one another on the hard-won hill-top, thanking God for a suc- 
cess for which at one time they had hardly ventured to hope. 
It was no time to prolong their rejoicings, as the enemy, de- 
moralised as he was, still clung to the heights. Seizing the 
cannon which had been abandoned in the earthwork, the 
Royalist commanders turned them upon Stamford’s cowed fol- 
lowers* The frightened men had no one to encourage them to 
deeds of hardihood, and, following the example of the cavalry, 
they too dashed down the slope in headlong flight. Of the 
Parliamentary soldiers, 300 had been killed, and 1,700 were 
taken prisoners, besides Chudleigh and thirty of his officers. 
All the cannon with a large store of ammunition and pro- 
visions fell into the hands of the victors. From that day the 
spot on which the wealthy Earl demonstrated his signal incom- 
petence as a leader of men has been known as Stamford FlilL‘ 

^ My account is founded on IIo])ton''s NairativCy ClareiidoJi MSS. 
1738 (i), and its reproduction in Clarcndou^ vii. 87, but it is modified by 
personal obseivation of the locality. The Ordnance map is inaccurate. 
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The entire collapse of the Parliamentary army had an un- 
expected effect upon Chudleigh. As a soldier he must have 
chudiei?ii ^^sP^sed the poltroons who had deserted him, and 
joins the have felt a corresponding admiration for the prowess 
>.oya IS s. Qjpi^jg antagonists. His own proclivities were Royalist 
At the beginning of the war he had made his way to Oxford to 
offer his services to the King, but it was not forgotten there 
that, at the time of Strafford’s trial, he had been the bearer of 
messages between the army and the Court, and that his evi- 
dence on the army plot given before a Parliamentary committee 
had told heavily against the King.^ Taking umbrage at the 
cold looks and bitter words with which he was received, he 
had transferred his services to the Parliament, and returning now 
to his natural allegiance, he deserted a cause which he had 
only adopted through pique. He attempted to persuade his 
father, Sir George Chudleigh, who was in command of the 
cavalry which had been despatched to Bodmin, to follow his 
example ; but the old man contented himself with resigning 
his commission, lest even a suspicion of his son’s treachery 
should attach itself to his person. 

It was easy, at Westminster, to lay the whole blame of the 
disaster upon Chudleigh’s treason. It was none the less neces- 
Hoptoii’s oppose a barrier to the advance of Hopton. 

advance. Before many days were over all Devonshire, with 
the exception of Bideford and Barnstaple in the north, and of 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, and P^xeter in the south, fell easily into 
his hands. All eyes were turned on Waller, whose tried 
generalship was at that time supposed to be capable of meeting 
Waiivi soul tliffioLilty, and by the orders of Essex he prepared 
aKamsL him. niarcli towurds Devonshire. Yet signs were not 
wanting that even Waller’s generalship might prove insufficient. 
Tlie growing strength of Charles at Oxford was making itself 
felt on the Severn and the Wye. On May 20 Waller was com- 
pelled to abandon Hereford after a brief occupation,'^ and on the 
29th he failed in an attack upon ’Worcester, which he probably 
wished to secure as an outlying post to defend the Severn valley 

‘ I/Ist of Eng, 1603-1642, ix. 314; X. 2. 

- Clarendon, vii. 91. ^ Sec p. 130. 
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after he had marched westwards. Fresh enemies, too, threat- 
ened him in another direction. A force under the command 
^ „ of the Marquis of Hertford, in which Rupert’s bro- 

Hertford s i . ■» yr • • t 

aiinyat thcr, Priiice Maurice, occupied a prominent position, 
Sahhburj. Oxford on the 19th and occupied Salisbury, 

with the evident intention of holding out a hand to Hopton 
as he advanced. 

Together with the tale of disaster from the West more 
cheerful tidings reached Westminster from the North. By a 
dashing night attack the younger Fairfax had sur- 
wkVfieid prised \\ akefield, though it was held by a force far 
surprised, superior in numbers to his own. The blow was well 

aimed, but it could not affect Newcastle’s preponderance in 
Yorkshire. Fairfax had 1,400 prisoners to exchange— among 
them the double-traitor Goring — and that was all. He was 
compelled to abandon Wakefield almost as soon as it was 
taken, whilst Newcastle firmly established himself at Pontefract, 
and occupied Rotherham and Sheffield.^ 

If Charles was superior to Essex in strategy, he was far 
inferior to Pym in diplomacy. WTilst Pym sought as ever to 
combine homogeneous elements of resistance, Charles pursued 
his usual course of attempting to combine in his favour ele- 
ments of attack which were mutually repugnant. Just as he 
had failed to see that an understanding with the Irish Catholics 
would make it difficult for him to secure the neutrality of the 
wScottish Presbyterians, he now failed to perceive that the 
negotiation which he was still carrying on with the King of Den- 

The pro- cession of Orkney 

posed ces- and Shetland to that King whose ancestor had once 
Orkney and pledged tlie islands to the Scottish Crown, would 

Shetland. ■, . , _ ’ 

rouse the national feeling of the Scots against himself. 
Henrietta Maria, however, through whose hands the negotia- 
tion passed, was shrewd enough to doubt whether the abandon- 
ment of Shetland and the Orkneys was likely to be helpful to 
Hamilton in his attempt to form a Royalist party in Edinburgh.'-^ 

‘ Ditgdalls Diary. Special Passages. E. 103, 7. Merc. Aul. E. 
104, 21. 

" See p. 125. 
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“ Please,” she wrote to her husband in announcing the con- 
tents of the despatches from Denmark, to resolve something 
May 27. thereupon. There is no time to be lost ; and send 
Madams re- back someone to conclude what you will do, whether 
marks. ^re Satisfied to give the islands, about which I 

should make no difficulty, it only being a thing which concerns 
Scotland. Care must be taken that the Scots do not avail 
themselves of this opportunity to take offence. Therefore, if 
you are willing to give them, I would make a secret contract 
with the King of Denmark to deliver them to him when your 
business is settled, and tell him the reason why you do not do 
it at this instant, and that if the King of Denmark agrees to 
that, he that shall go shall treat with him about the place where 
he shall land his forces and where his ships shall come, and 
do this quickly and without delay.” ^ Charles followed his 
wife’s counsel, and worded his promise to cede the islands in 
terms so cautious that Christian shrank from risking a fleet 
and army on so uncertain a security.'^ 

In the field of domestic intrigue the Queen seemed likely 
to be more successful. Amongst those who were now attracted 
to Royalism by their natural affinities were the two Hothams, 
both of whom were also influenced by jealousy of the Fairfaxes. 
Apiii 15. On April 15 Captain Hotham — as the son of the 
Tmu.hciy Governor of Hull was styled— wrote to Newcastle, 
Hcjthams. telling him that he had ‘found out a way to do his 
Majesty real service,’ and holding out hopes that ‘ such a con- 
siderable party ’ would be brought to the King ‘ as hath not 
been yet.’ In a subsequent letter he asked that Sir Marma- 
duke Imigdale might be sent to confer with him. “ I have no 
doubt,” he added, “he is instructed to tieat as with gentlemen 
who value their honour above anything.” In. the end Hotham 
gave Newcastle to understand that he and his father were ready 
to carry out the design agreed on — a design which appears to 
have embraced the betrayal of Hull and Lincoln — though it 

‘ The (^iieen to the King, May 27. Leiters of Henrietta Maria, 208. 

“ Fridericia, Danmarks ydre polifiske historie, 316. 

Itotham to Newcastle, April 15. A new discoveiy of hidden secrets, 
K, 267, II. 
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would take some time to carry it into practice. Above all, it would 
be necessary ‘to hinder Colonel CromwelFs marching hither.^ ^ 

Colonel CromwelFs name was already a terror to those who 
were inclined to play fast and loose with the Parliamentary cause. 
Cromwell Whilst Essex contented himself with indicating the 
Ss\ern causes of his own failure, Cromwell, in his lower 

counties. sphere, set himself to make failure impossible. He 
had early recognised that the weakness of the Parliamentary 
army was above all a weakness in cavalry, and he determined 
that the troop which he commanded as a captain, and the 
regiment which he subsequently commanded as a colonel, 
should fear no comparison with Rupert’s high-spirited cavaliers. 
The men whom he selected from the Puritan freeholders and 
farmers of the eastern counties were such as had thrown their 
whole hearts into the religious strife, and were also ready, for 
the sake of victory, to submit to the iron discipline which he 
imposed on them. To trust in God and to keep their powder 
dry— the popular summary of his requirements —in other 
words, to combine practical efficiency with enthusiasm, was 
the secret of the marvellous success of Cromwell’s soldiers. 
As for himself, he was an ideal cavalry officer on the field of 
battle, as fiery as Rupert in the charge, as cautious as Essex 
in preparation, with a never-failing presence of mind, which 
was all his own, and which never allowed him to be carried 
away by the excitement of victory or to be depressed by the 
weight of adversity. 

By the end of ilpril, Cromwell had stamped out whatever 
sparks of Royalism were to be found within the bounds of the 
Eastern Association, and, as Hotham feared, was soon fighting 
his way through Lincolnshire, where the Royalists from Newark 
dominated the county. Delivering Crowland from attack, he 
May. pressed for a combined attempt upon Newark, and 
Sta^kon arrangement was made early in May for the 
Newark. co-operation of Stamford’s son, Lord Grey of Groby, 
the commandcr-in-chicf of the forces of the Association, with 
the Lincolnshire gentry and with Sir John Gell, who was at 

* Hotham to Newcastle, April 26, 31. 7 a 7 zn(jr J/SS. L\ii. f(J. CS3, 90. 
Compare Letters of Ee?i 7 -ietta Maria, 221. 
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that time posted at Nottingham. The plan came to nothing. 
Local jealousies were too strong to admit of common action. 
It needs no explanation to account for the reluctance of the 
force at Lincoln to move as long as the younger Hotham was 
in the place, and Grey, whose father’s house was not far from 
Leicester, refused to stir for fear of exposing that town to 
danger. “ Eelieve me,” wrote Cromwell to the Committee of 
Lincoln, “ it were better, in my poor opinion, Leicester were 
not, than that there should not be found an immediate taking 
of the field by our forces to accomplish the common ends.” 

The entire subordination of private and local aims to the 
common ends was one of the secrets of Cromwell’s success. If 
others failed him, he would not make that an excuse for remiss- 
ness. On the evening of May 13 he found himself with twelve 
troops of horse, ‘ whereof some so poor and broken that you 
May 13. shall seldom see worse,’ opposed to double their 
iiumbei', two miles from Grantham on the Newark 
Grantham, j-oad. Without counting heads, he gave the word to 
charge. The spirit of their commander gave force to the fol- 
lowers, and the larger host broke and fled before the smaller. 
“ With this handful,” wrote Cromwell, in recounting the event, 
it pleased God to cast the scale.^’ ^ The whole fortune of the 
Civil War was in that nameless skirmish. A body of Puritan 
horsemen had driven twice their number before them as chaff 
before the wind, and as armies were then constituted superiority 
in cavalry was superiority in war. 

Whatever the future might have in store, Cromwell knew 
well that the Eastern Association could not be saved by twelve 
troops of horse. Not without reason had he striven to rouse, the 
neighbouring commanders to combine for an attack upon Newark, 
the connecting link between the Royalism of Yorkshire and the 
Royalism of Oxford. The brilliant surprise of Wakefield by the 
younger Fairfax did not blind Cromwell to the inherent weak- 
ness of the Parliamentary cause in Yorkshire, and he knew that, 
if once the defenders of the West Riding were overpowered, 
Newcastle would soon be at Newark, and that it would need all 
the resolution of the inhabitants of the Association, and far 
‘ Cromwell to the Lincolnshire Committee, May 13. Carlyle^ Letter X, 
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more harmony between its commanders than had been hitherto 
displayed, to bar his road to London. Like Essex, Cromwell 
May 28. was in desperate straits for money. It profited him 
little that on May 26 his native county of Hunting- 
for money, added to the Eastern Association.^ “ Lay 

not,” he wrote to the men of Colchester, '' too much on the 
back of a poor gentleman who desires, without much noise, to 
lay down his life and bleed the last drop to serve the cause and 
you. I ask not your money for myself. I desire to deny my- 
self, but others will not be satisfied.” ^ Voluntary contributions 
are but a slender staff on which to lean. In two months the 
whole of the payments from the five counties which composed 
the Association reached no more than 3,372/., of which the 
share borne by the single county of Cambridgeshire, in which 
Cromweirs influence was the highest, was little less than 2,000/.*^ 
At the close of May the outlook of the Parliamentary party 
was depressing. Devonshire had been overrun in the West, and 
Themiiitaiy in the North the Royalists were growing in strength, 
situation. valley of the Thames Essex continued in- 

active, his army wasting away wdth sickness and desertion. 
The military situation reacted on tlie political, and in May the 
time appeared to Chailes to have arrived when the Commission 
of Array, which he had issued in March to the lead- 
WaiicI’/ ing Royalists in London,'^ might be put in execution. 

That Charles had a considerable party m the City is 
beyond doubt, and it is equally beyond doubt that large num- 
bers there, without being distinctly Royalists, would welcome 
any change which would bring the blessings of peace within 
their reach. 

Accordingly on May 2 Charles authorised one Chaloncr, a 
inendraper of some repute in the City, to collect money for 
^ , objects of which we have no detailed account, but 

Emploj’- 1 3 '' 

ment of wliicli Avcre evidently connected with the great design 
la oner throwing off the Parliamentary yoke. AValler, vain 
and incapable, but flattering himself that he was fitted to play 
‘ Z./. vi. 63. 

* Cromwell to the Mayor of Colchester, May 28. Carlyk^ Letter XL 
Tanner MSS. Ixii. fol. ^ See iii, 
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a conspicuous part on the political stage, busied himself in win- 
ning over personages of high social position, whilst his brother- 
and of in-law, Tompkins, undertook to keep up communica- 
Tompkms. bctwccu tlic Parliamentary group of Royalists 

at Westminster and the more active spirits in the City. 

On May 19 Alexander Hampden, a cousin of the member 
for Buckinghamshire, was despatched from Oxford, ostensibly 
May 19. to call upon the Houses to return an answer to the 
Alexander Hmssagc of April 12,^ in which Charles had dc- 
Uampdtjn. inaiidcd the immediate surrender of the ships and 
forts. In the communication brought by Ham])den, the King 
threw the blame for all misfortunes which might behill the 
country upon those by whom his leasonable offers were refused. 
Such, he added, was ‘his strength of horse, foot, and auillcry, 
his plenty of ammunition, which some men lately might con- 
ceive he wanted, that it must be confessed that nothing but 
the tenderness and love to his people, and those Christian im- 
pressions ’ with which his heart was touched, ‘could move him 
once more to hazard a refusal’ - 

In the Upper House there was a majority in favour of the 
acceptance of any possible com^n'omise. Conway and Porl- 
„ land, like Waller in the House of Commons, had 

Fc.ux-i tarty • i \»t . 

in tiu- only remained at W’estminster to further Charles’s 
objects, whilst Northumberland and Holland, Bed- 
ford and Clare, weie only too anxious for an of)])ortunity of 
bringing the war to a close on any terms short of a ('ompletc 
surrender. \A‘t even these peers refused to at'cept 
Thwicf Charles's proiiosal as a basis of negotiation, though 

O’ptmn of . -It I -11 ... 

tiui Kind’s they imagined that advantage might he taken of his 
in< .sauu. inessnge to make fresh ov’ertiires of their own. 'Fhe 
House of Commons not only turned a deaf ear to this iinprac- 
tii'al suggestion, hut took a step which, if it weie {lersisted in, 
would make jieace impossible. A memher having asked that 
all Papists in arms should be de(‘lared traitors, Heniy Darley 
'Flu* make a far imau .startling proposition. “ I'or 

part,” he sail, “ I de.sire to sjieak plain English. [ 
think that tlie principal Papist now in arms against us is the 
* Seep. io8. - A/. vL 57. 
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Queen.” He then moved that she should be impeached, and, 
after a feeble opposition, his motion was carried without a 
division. Pym was sent to lay the impeachment before the 
peers. ^ 

Evidently the House was influenced by the King’s boast- 
ful reference to the store of ammunition with which the 
Queen’s energy had provided him. Its leaders acted under a 
sense of impending danger, the depth of which they were as 
yet unable to fathom. Either Alexander Hampden or some 

^ ^ one who accompanied him had brought from Oxford 

The Earl of , . r , 

Dover’s a letter written by the Earl of Dover to his wife in 

^ London, entreating her to come away with her chil- 

dren as soon as it was possible to do so. There was some- 
thing in the tone of the letter which excited suspicion, and on 
May 2 2, the day before the Queen’s impeachment was voted, 
the Commons ordered that Hampden should be detained in 
custody.^ 

Slight as the indication was, it had served to awaken the 
suspicions of the Committee of Safety. Shortly after Hamp- 
den’s arrest a certain Hassell arrived in London as the bearer 
Hassell’s ^ iiiessagc from the King. Me \vas foolish 
lashian- enough to boast that within ten days London would 

gUtXgti* ^ 

^ be set on fire, and his rash sjiecch was carried to the 
A spy" set Committee. It was known that Ilasscll was inli- 

Maysu mate with WAller and Tompkins, and a Merk in the 
wdk!'i°and service of Tompkins was induced to a('t as a spy 
Tompkins. -Qpon his master. On tlic 30th he brought sufficient 
information to justify further action, and on the early morning 
of the 31st both Waller and Tompkins were arrested. 

The 31st w’-as one of those da}s set ajiart for the monthly 
fast which had been observed ever since the outbreak of the 
war. At the time of the morning service the ctiiigregation at 


IMay 2u 
A spy set 


' C.J. 111. 9S DUOwes's Dial). HarL MSS. 16 j, fol. 

- On June* 6 D’Ewes states that tlie sei/uii'of kUfci g;ue llic 

fust hint of Walhn’s plot, and tliat it took place ahout a ftulmpjit Iteioie. 
An exact fortniglit would be hfay 21, but ue may 'ofel) .1 ouiue llial IIh” 
clibcoveiy happened on the 22nd, and the aiiest of I lauipden would be 
thus accounted for. 
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St. Margaret’s was disturbed by messengers from the Speaker, 
calling on the members of the Commons who were present 
Aseuiion ^0 attend him immediately in the House. D’Ewes, 
interrupted, rcfiised to obcy thc summons till the sermon was 
atanend, found, when he left the church, that the streets were 
guarded by soldiers. The Westminster trained bands were not 
all devoted to thc Parliamentary cause, and he overheard some 
of them muttering that thc plot had been invented in order to 
give an excuse for fresh taxation. D’Ewes himself was at 
first inclined to share this opinion, but, welcome as a belief in 
Pyra’s trickery would have been to his mind, he soon came 
round to the opinion that Parliament and thc City had escaped 
a great danger. 

Conway, in fact, with his military instincts, had put the 
vague design originally entertained into a practical shape. A 
secret association was formed in the City, no member 
ovuanises of which was to be acquainted with thc names of 
the phjt. more than three others amongst thc associates. It 
was calculated that in London itself about one-third of the 
population was Royalist, whilst in thc suburbs the proportion 
rose to four-fifths. Royalists as well as Parliamentarians were 
to be found in the trained bands, detachments of which 
guarded in turn the new fortifications. A night was to be 
selected on which thc Royalists on guard w^ere in a ma- 
jority. They would then seize upon the magazines of arms 
and powder, and upon the principal military positions, l.ord 
Mayor Pennington and his chief supporters in thc City would 
be seized in their beds, and at Westminster Say and "Wliarton, 
Pyin, Hampden, Stapleton, and Strode were to share their fate. 
'The King was to send a fon'c of 3,000 men to the neighbour- 
hood of London, d'o this fon'e the gates were to be thrown 
open, and with its help rebellion would be crushed and the 
civil war at an end. 

d'o give an aspect of legality to the design Charles had for- 
warded to London the Commission of Array which had been 
issued in March. ^ It had been entrusted to the beautiful and 


‘ Sec p. III. 
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high-spirited Lady Daubigny, whose husband had been slain 
at Edgehill, and who was visiting Oxford with a pass from 
The Kin-’s Houses Oil busiiiess connected with her hus- 
SoughT*^" band’s estate. Concealing the important document 
Lady in her bosom, in the well founded assurance that 
au i^ny. Parliamentary soldier . would search for 

it beneath her dress, on her return to London in the com- 
pany of Alexander Hampden, she had handed it over to 
Chaloner. Chaloner in turn had surrendered it to Tompkins, 
in whose cellar it was ultimately found by the Parliamentary 
searchers.^ 

In the eyes of Charles and Falkland, through whose hands 
the correspondence with the conspirators passed, these proceed- 
Effectofthe legitimate acts of defence 

discovery of aguiust succcssful treasoii. It was because this view 

the plot. ^ . - _ , . 

01 the case was very far from being complete that 
Waller’s plot, as it came to be called, was fatal to the Royal cause. 
'‘You must show,” Roe had written a few weeks before, “that 
peace is ravished from you, and your arms are only employed 
to rescue the beloved of all men.” - By entering on this plot 
at a time when he was offering to negotiate, Charles 
showed that he considered his opponents as rebels 
to be crushed, not as adversaries to be conciliated. The result 
was a deepening of the gulf, already far too deep, by which the 
parties were divided. Charles was coming to be regarded at 
Westminster, no longer as a sovereign led astray by evil coun- 
sellors, but as a conspirator against the peace and safety of the 
nation. This feeling was a few days later rendered even more 
^ bitter by news fiom Ireland. On June K a letter 

I une 5- .1 xj 

Newi, from froiii Parsoiis was read in the House of Commons, 

’ in which the late Lord Justice detailed the circum- 
stances of his supersession, and on the same day it was known 
that Charles has despatched Lord Taaffe to Kilkenny, and had 


May 31. 


^ Accoiding to the statement in the Trials (iv. 62S), it was 

found n Tompkins’s cellar. For its having been in Chaloner’s hands, 
and for the date of Lady Daubigny’s journey, see D’Ewcs’s Diary. HarL 
MSS. 460, fob II ; 164, fob 49; 165, fob loib. 

* See p. 102. 
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thereby placed himself in direct communication with the Irish 
rebels.^ 

After this revelation everything was possible for Pym. On 
the 6th he made his report on Waller’s plot. Lords and 
Commons alike were'carried away by their indigna- 
Pym”s^ tion. The imposition of a vow or covenant, which a 
tS'pior few days before had little chance of acceptance, was 
Pariiamen- voted by the Coiiimons with scarcely a dis- 

St vo^t^d sentient voice. Those who took it engaged them- 
by the selves to support the forces raised in defence of 

Commons. . , *11 1 

Parliament against those raised by the King, ‘ so 
long as the Papists now in open war against the Parliament 
shall by the force of arms be protected from the justice thereof.' ^ 
The as- On the Same day the Lords accepted an ordinance, 
divines authorising the me'eting of the proposed assembly of 
by divines, to which they had long opposed a steadfast 

Lords, resistance ; and on the 9th the new covenant was 
June 9. taken by every one of the si.xtcen peers then present 
accept the the House, after which it was sent forth with the 
iSary authority of both Plouses to be signed as a test of 

covenant. loyalty to the cause which the Houses were defend- 
ing. For the time, at least, the Peace-party was annihilated. 
Charles’s intrigue had made it possible for Pym to impose a 
test which gave coherence to his followers, though it sejiarated 
June Ts. them fatally from their fellow-countrymen in the 
opposite ranks. J une 1 5 was observed as a day of 
giving. public thanksgiving for the recent deliverance, and 
on that day the covenant was freely taken in the City. Yet 
those who rejoiced knew that the time of anxiety was not at an 
June 14. end. An ordinance passed the day before for the more 
bg^ofUie^” stringent enforcement of the censorship of the press 
press. y^as a sure token that the Houses did not consider 
that they had yet reached a port of safety.^ 


The as- 
sembly of 
divines 
authorised 
by the 
Lords, 

June 9. 
who also 
accept the 
Pailia- 
mentary 
covenant. 


June TS, 
A day of 
thanks- 
giving. 


> D’Ewes’s Diary. 


Earl. MSS. 164, fol. 39 S- 
’ L.f. vi. 96. 


- Rttshw. V. 325. 
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THE ROYALIST VICTORIES. 

Would the sword be able to make good the defiance which 
the Houses had flung in the face of the King ? Essex had at 

16^3, last been reinforced, and had broken up from his 
Es=ex\r‘ quarters at Reading. On June 10 he occupied 
Thame. Thame. Three days later his army was still further 
increased, and he was able to send his advanced guard to 
June 13 "^"^"beatley, in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
Hejccupies Royalist post on Shotover Hill.^ It is hardly likely 
that so cautious a strategist as Essex contemplated 
an attack on Oxford as long as it was held by forces not inferior 
to his own, and he probably intended no more than to protect 
Buckinghamshire from plunder, and to interpose an obstacle 
in the way of the Queen’s march from Yorkshire. In the mean- 
while he allowed his own troops to scatter themselves over a 
wide extent of countiy, so as to invite attack by an enemy 
whose cavalry was far superior to his own. 

Hampden, it is said, warned Essex of the risk to which he 
was exposed. For purposes of attack the Parliamentary army 
June 17. was insufflcient, and on the 17th a force of 2,500 
sent by Essex to capture Islip, retreated without 
ishp. striking a blow. Such vacillating tactics were dan- 
gerous when Rupert was within striking distance. On the 
same afternoon he rode out of Oxford at the head of a select 
Rupoit’s body of some 1,700 men, of which the greater part 
foray. cavaliy. He had learned from Colonel Hurry, 

a Scottish deserter, that a sum of 21,000/. was on its way to 

^ Civiais. E. 106, 13. A cojifinuation of certain fassap^es^ 

E, 106, 6. 
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Thame from London, and he resolved to strike for the prize. 
An hour after midnight the tramp of his band was heard by 
the sentinels at Tetsworth ; shots were fired and an 
June lu. given. Ihvo hours later, as the sky was whiten- 

ing before the dawn, he surprised a few of Essex’s soldiers at 
Postcombe. In the early morning light he surrounded 
Chinnor, and fell suddenly upon a party of new-levied men 
who were soundly sleeping in the hamlet. Some fifty poor 
wretches were shot down or knocked on the head as they at- 
tempted to escape, and 120 surrendered themselves as prisoners. 



It was now time to look out for the expected convoy. Kupert’s 
proceedings, however, had been too noisy for secrecy. The 
drivers were warned by a countryman, and they turned the 
heads of their team into the woods which clothed the “sides of 
the Chiltern Hills, where, now that the enemy had been fully 
roused, Rupert could not venture to follow. 

Through his own want of judgment Rupert had missed his 
prey. Sweeping round as he returned under the hills to the 
Chal,£;u)vc left, as if loth to hurry back, he at last, skirmishing 
as he went with the gathering foe, directed his march 
upon Oxford, Sending forward his foot to Chiselhampton 
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Bridge to guard the line of retreat, he faced with his horse on 
Chalgrove Field the now increasing numbers of the enemy, 
roused by the tidings of his presence from the villages round. 
iVmongst them, though as yet he knew it not, was Hampden, who 
slept that night at Watlington, and who, roused from his sleep 
by the cry of alarm, had thrown himself as a volunteer amongst 
the ranks of the first comrades with whom he met. The Par- 
liamentary troops were indeed insufficient to combat Rupert 
with any prospect of success, but they hoped that by threaten- 
ing him they might hold him back till succours could arrive 
from headquarters. It was dangerous to play such a game with 
Rupert. “This insolency,” he said to his comrades, “is not 
to be borne.” He was the first to leap the hedge behind which 
the enemy was drawn up. By the confession of the gallant 
troopers who followed him, the Roundheads fought that day 
as they had never fought before. The odds of numbers were, 
however, against them, and after a while they broke and fled. 
This time Rupert did not gallop off in wild pursuit. Knowing 
that a large force sent by Essex would soon be on the place of 
combat, he drew rein and made his way safely to Oxford with 
his prisoners.^ 

It is not with Rupert that the thoughts of the visitor to Chal- 
grove Field are mainly concerned. Hampden^s is the abiding 
Hampden presence there. With his head bowed low over his 
wounded. horse’s iicck the warrior-statesman had ridden off, 
HmirpaSds sorely wounded in the shoulder.^ 

death. For six days he lay at Thame in agony from which on 
June 24 he was only released by death.** 

^ His Highness Prime Rz/peri^s laic beating it p of the Rebels^ quarters 
is the best authority. Theie is no copy in the British IMuseum library, 
but there is one in the Bodleian, and one in the possession tif Mr. Madan, 
who kindly lent it to me. Compare DTwes’s Tiaiy, HarL MSS, 164, 
fob 233 ; A true i-elation, E. 55, ii ; and the letter of Essex, E. 553 ^ 9 * 

- For the discussion whethei the wound was inllicted by the enemy or 
by the bursting of a pistol see Notes and Queries^ 3id. Ser. iii. ii, 71. 
That this utterly unimpoitant point should have been made the subject of 
partisan contention is one of the maivels which are only to be met with in 
V litings relating to the Civil War. 

^ Mr. Filth, ill 'The Academy ui 29, 1SS9, has conclusively shown 
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So little was it Hampden’s habit to put himself forward in 
political life, that the historian is apt to ask himself whether 
after all, he deserved the fame which has crowned him. Other 
men outstripped him in the senate and in the field. He seldom 
spoke in the House of Commons, and never at any length. As 
a soldier he won no battles and reduced no fortresses.^ Yet 
the impression which he made u])on his contemporaries cannot 
be lightly set aside. Friend and foe are of one mind in recog- 
nising his power. A thoroughly loyal man, without even the 
infirmity of ambition, his first and last thought was his duty to 
his country. Inspired with the loftiest and most enduring cou- 
rage, ready to throw himself into the breach in peace or > war 
whenever occasion demanded the sacrifice, he had too high a 
reverence for the virtue of subordination to resist the authority 
which he regarded as lawful. He was never heard to murmur. 
The belief that he regarded the generalship of Essex as too cau- 
tious and hesitating was so widely spread that it cannot be al- 
together folse, but he never attempted, even indirectly, to weaken 
his authority. He doubtless felt — for such men feel rather 
than reason— that insubordination was worse than bad gene- 
ralship, and he made no exce[)tion when his own person was 
concerned.^ 

that Clough’s narrative of Hampden's last days foiiml in the Gentleman" s 
I\fagazine for May 1S15, is n nineteenth-century forgeiy. The belief that 
we possess the wnuls of nainp<len’s Inst piayei must therelore be aban- 
doned. 

‘ Lord Nugent indeed has a long account of an early sitge of Reading, 
in which Hampden plays a cons])icuous part, but that siege has no founda- 
tion ill fact, the authoiity for it being one of the many lying pamphlets of 
the time. 

- The following letter, the last written by Hampden, as fir as we 
know, before he died, is veiy characteristic of the quiet self-possession of 
one who, placing duty above everything else, expected others to do the 
same. His cousin Ciomwcll would have penned a Hr more fiery appeal, 
but hardly one more cOectual : “ Sir, my Lord Ceneral hath written to 
the county of Esse.x to call in the well-affected people to his assistance, 
and hath entreated the hel)) of the 1 )eputy Lieutenants in it. The work 
IS so iiecessaiy and so hopeful that I cannot but improve the interest 1 
have in yourself for tlie jiiomoting of it. The power of Essex is great, a 
place of most life of religion in the land, and your power in the county is 
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That Hampden, if he had lived, would have brought about 
a peace on terms satisfactory to both parties is an idea which 
could only arise amongst those who misunderstand alike his 
character and the political situation. His ideas on Church and 
State were such as ought to have made it easy for him to come 
to an understanding with Falkland, but he never could have 
come to an understanding with Charles. The constant in- 
trigues, the reliance on foreign aid, the plots and conspiracies 
which occupied so large a space in Charles’s statesmanship, 
built up a wall of separation between him and Hampden which 
could never be passed over. If there was still a lurking hope 
in Hampden’s mind that Charles might be won over from his 
evil counsellors, it was never likely to be more. For the pre- 
sent open war was the path of duty. To tear asunder the web 
of mingled violence and deceit which was ennobled by the name 
of constitutional right was the work to which Hampden had 
devoted himself, in all modesty, but with all the vigour of a 
well-balanced nature, and there is no reason to suppose that if 

great too. The difficulties of this war needs the utmost of both. Our 
army wants both men and money, and therefore theii help in this way 
proposed would be very seasonable. I know you need not be moved to a 
thing that you apprehend for the good of the cause. Such I conceive this 
business for the good of the kingdom in general, and so of Essex in par- 
ticular. Consider of it, and you will find it deserves your serious and 
hearty endeavours. It will be a service acceptable to my Lord Geneial, 
and you shall further engage your affectionate cousin and servant, J'" 
Hampden.” Hampden to Sir T. Bairington, June 9. Ban'iiigtou MSS, 
The letter from Essex himself in the same collection is also notewoithy. 
“I desiie,” he wnites, “such may appear in this cause as have most 
interest in it, such of whose constancy and courage we may be assured, 
men of leligious lives and affections, fittest to bear aims for truth of 
religion, men of estates to defend those estates that the enemy seeks to 
devour. The employment is not too mean foi the best men ; and then we 
shall hope for success when such put their hands to the work ; for assure 
yoiuselves the looseness and inconstancy of the soldiers amongst others is 
one cause of the continuance of the war.” It is evidently wrong to attri- 
bute to Cromwell the sole credit of an attempt to fill the legiments with 
pious men. What distinguished him was that he succeeded in doing what 
others only attempted. I have, howevei, seen a statement in a contem- 
porary pamphlet to the effect that none of Hampden’s officeis had ever 
sworn excepting in a court of justice. 
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he had lived longer he would ever have learned to place confi-' 
dence in Charles. 

Two days after the skirmish at Chalgrove Field Charles re- 
plied to the Parliamentary covenant in a strain of fierce defiance. 

June 20. In a proclamation issued on June 20, in order to lead 
SdiTs the conclusion that the Houses were in durance 

no to arbitrary power, he recited a whole catalogue of 

free. the illegalities of which Parliament had been guilty, 
though they were in truth no more than the necessary conse- 
quences of its virtual assumption of sovereign authority. Par- 
liament being no longer free, all who abetted it in its usurpa- 
tion were liable to the penalties of high treason, though with the 
exception of five lords and thirteen commoners any one of these 
persons presenting themselves at Oxford would be welcome, 
until by the adjournment of the Houses to some fit and free 
place, or otherwise, due course be taken for the full and free 
convention in Parliament of us and all the members of both 
Houses.’ ^ 

Such a proclamation was one of those half-measures which 
combine the maximum of irritation with the minimum of advan- 
tage. From this day the Houses at Westminster were regarded 
at Oxford merely as a pretended Parliament, consisting, as the 
wits never ceased to assert with wearisome iteration, of three 
Houses— the Common Council, the FIousc of Commons, and 
the House of three Lords. Officially they were treated by the 
King as non-existent, and as being therefore incapable of ad- 
dressing to him a petition or of sending to him a Bill. At the 
same time Charles did not as yet propose, as with a slight stretch 
of authority he might well have done, to gather round him at 
Oxford a Parliament of his own, from which he might have 
derived constitutional support. 

For the moment Charles was content to rely on his military 
preponderance. It seemed as if the unwieldy host of Essex 
might be subjected to any indignities. On the 25th 
i^mdwcd ^ cavalry under Hurry, who had been knighted 

for his services at Chalgrove Field, swept round the 
rear of the Parliamentary army as Rupert had swept round it a 

‘ L.J. vi. loS, 
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week before, defeated Stapleton’s horse, and plundered Wy- 
Panicin conibe. So great was the alarm, that in London 
London. itself a ruiiiour spread that the City was in danger. 
From all parts men ran hastily to their posts on the line of de- 
fence. When the Commons met on the morning of the 26th 
there was a general disposition to throw the blame 

June 26. _ Til • , . , ^ 

The Com- Oil Essex. A sharp letter was written to him by Pym, 
monsutte telling him that men were safer under the King’s pro- 
with Essex. under his, and bidding him tender the 

E^sex^S covenant to his troops.^ To this letter Essex 

resignation Offering a resignation which it was natur- 

ally impossible to accept at such a time.^ Whatever 
doubts might be entertained of Essex’s ability, there could be 
no question of his fidelity, and fidelity was, at the moment, too 
Causes of ^are a virtue to be despised. His extreme weakness 
his failure, cavalry, combined with the effect of the sickness 
which had broken out on the low ground round Thame, in con- 
sequence of the persistent bad weather, was the real cause of 
the ruin of a force of wdiich high hopes had been entertained.'^ 
A Cromwell might have provided a remedy ; Essex was capable 
of using the means which were in his hands, not of creating new 
forces when the old ones failed. 

During the weeks which witnessed for a second time the 
decay of Essex’s army the attention of the Houses had been 
Tune 12 directed to a prolonged inquiry into the ramifica- 

Waiier tioiis of the late plot. On June 12 Conway and 

Conway and Portland were denounced by Waller as having taken 
Portland, conspiracy. There is strong reason for 

believing that the charge was true,** but Waller was so abject 


^ C./. iii. 144. D’Ewes’s Diary. Ear/. A/SS, 16^, fol. 233. 

- D’Kwcs’s Diaiy. Rf/I. 165, fol. looh. 

^ A remonstrance to vuuiu ate Robert Ea 7 l of Essex. E. 71, 7. 

‘ Conway’s complicity may be assumed as proved by Clarendon’s 
admission. As to Portland, his denial appears in his examination of 
July I {Hist. AISS. Coni. Ref. v. 94). There is, however, in existence a 
letter of Waller’s wiitten to Portland, which leaves in my mind very little 
doubt that Poitland was the liar. “ Ivly Lord,” he writes, after justifying 
his own conduct, I beseech you this business was never meant for your 
knowledge either by the Lc.rd Conway 01 Sir Hugh Pollard. The only 
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in his terror that when Conway and Portland bluntly denied 
the truth of the accusation public feeling was strongly in their 
favour. It seemed more probable that Waller should have 
lied than they. ^Valler even lost ground by including 
and North- Northumberland in his charges, as having indeed 
umberiand. pefuscd to take pait in the plot, but as having done 
so, not because the plot was wicked, but because it was likely 
to fail. \Vallcr, however, acquitted himself so badly when con- 
lune -^o Northumberland, that the tide of opinion 

Tnai of ■ ran still more strongly against him than before, 
and other' On June 30 Tompkins, Chaloner, Alexander 
conspirator!,. and three others were tried by a court- 

martial sitting at Guildhall under the presidency of 
JodTin-r of Manchester. On July 3 Tompkin.s and 

Chaloner were sentenced to death, and in their case 

the judgment of the court was carried into exe- 
cution two days later.' Hampden fell ill, and ultimately 

rea',on T inipaiied it to your Loidsliii) was tliat by you I might be in- 
structed how far that Loid Conway might trusted, with whom Sir Hugh 
so often uiged me to speak ; this you might perceive by some stiangeness 
towaids you when first we met at bollud’s chambers and often after, when 
that loid whispered to me apait, which for tlie most part lu' did when he 
mentioned the Earl of Northumberland, so that but for me, I tbink— nay, 

I am confident— -you hail never known anything of this liusiness, vhich 
was by them pieparcd for anotlier ; and therefore I cannot imagine why 
you should wed it so hist as to contiact youi own ruin by concealing it, 
and peisisting unreasonably to hide that tuith which without you already 
is and will eveiy day be made moie manifi'sl. Can you imagine yourself 
obliged in honour to Iveep that secret which is already revealed by another, 
or possible it should still be a secret which is known to one of the other 
sex, though fur a time denied ? No, my Lord, be mast assured that if you ' 
still persist to be cruel to yourself for others’ sakes that deserve it not, it 
will nevertheless be made appear ere long, 1 fear, to your ruin.” Waller 
to Portland. June ? Sanford’s of Uic Reheliion, 563. This letter 

appears to me to be inconsistent with rortland’s statement that Waller 
w'anted him to join in making a false accusation. In that case Waller 
might have painted in high colours the advantages of the immunity which 
he would gain by so doing, but he would not have entered into details 
which the recipient of his letter must have known to be entirely false. 

‘ Riishw, V. 325. 
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confinement. The lives of the other three 


were 


Wallei- at 
the bar of 
the HoubC. 

prisoner. 


died 
spared. 

As a member of the House of Commons, Waller could 
not appear before a court-martial without leave given by 
July 4. the House. On July 4 he was brought to the bar 
to show cause why that leave should be refused. 
No more effective speech was ever delivered by a 
Dressed in deep mourning, ‘as if he had been going 
to execution itself,’ he made no attempt to excuse his fault, 
disclaiming, probably with entire disregard of truth, all know- 
ledge of the military arrangements made by the other con- 
spirators, and dwelling solely on two points on which he knew 
his fellow-members to be most sensitive, their dislike of creating 
a precedent for handing themselves over to the judgment of 
soldiers. This pleading was not entirely in vain. Waller was 
expelled the House, but he remained in prison for many months, 
untried and unsentenced, till the throng of events had almost 
blotted out the memory of his crime.^ 

Like Conway and Portland, Lady Daubigny persisted in 
denying all knowdedge of the plot. Lady wSophia Murray, 
charged with carrying on a correspondence with 
Falkland, refused to be examined at all. “ I do not 
mean,” she said boldly to the Committee of Safety, 
“to give an account to such fellows as you are.” A 
few voices were raised in the House for sending the 
two ladies before a court-martial, but in the end 


Lady Dau- 
bigny and 
Lady 
Sophia 
Murray. 


June 29. 


respect for their sex prevailed, and no further attempt was made 
to inflict any penalty upon them.- 

Conway and Portland w^ere equally fortunate. I'he feeling 
of the Lords was strongly against allowing members of their 
House to be convicted on the testimony of a single 
Libeiatloii witness, and on July 31, after a detention of seven 
and Port^ weeks, they were liberated on bail.^'^ Their enforced 
absence from their places had weakened the Peace- 
party amongst the peers at a critical moment. 


> D’Ewes’s Diaiy. Harl j\ISS. 164, fol. 144. C/. 11. 166. Ritshw, 

V. 328. Waller’s final liberation will be spoken of in llie pioper place. 

2 D’Ewes’s Diary. HarL MSS. 165, fol. 100-102. " LJ. vi. 161. 
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During those weeks the wave of calamity which had been 
gradually rising burst upon the Houses like a flood. Early in 
Junes. June, indeed, it seemed for a time as if Cromwell’s 
ftNotUng? hope of gathering the forces of the Northern Midlands 
ham. for the rescue of the Fairfaxes from Newcastle’s 
overwhelming power was at last to be realised. Some 6,000 
men under Lords Grey of Groby and Willoughby of Parham, 
Cromwell, Cell, the younger Hotham, and others were gathered 
at Nottingham,^ with the view of a march into Yorkshire. 
Local feeling was once more too strong for Cromwell’s ardour 
on behalf of the common cause. The appearance of a strong 
body of Royalists in the neighbourhood served as an excuse 
for remaining at home, and a letter bearing the signatures of 
five commanders, amongst which that of Cromwell, though 
doubtless not with his own goodwill, is to be found, announced 
juneo Fairfax that Newcastle’s army m Yorkshire had 
been so weakened that their own presence in York- 
shire was quite unnecessary. Fairfax in reply told them that 
they were entirely misinformed, and that the ‘ Popish army ’ 
was strong enough to ruin him, whatever report might say.‘'^ 
Hie letter of the commanders was in the handwriting of 
Captain Hotham, and doubtless it conveyed his sentiments. 
Hotham’s He was longing to carry out the treacherous compact 
NStUng-^^ which he had made with Newcastle.*^ lie was, how- 
hani. ever, anything but a good conspirator. His soldiers 
were as turbulent and unprincipled as himself. 'Hie warmest 
supporters of the Parliamentary cause complained bitterly that 
their homes were marked out for plunder by these marauders. 
To the remonstrances of Hutchinson, the leader of the JFiritans 
of Nottingham, Hotham replied with scorn. I fight for 
liberty,” he said, “and I expert it in all things,” Gell’s men 
were scarcely better disciplined, and Lord Grey was weakly 
compliant. Idutchinson found in Cromwell a man to whom 
disorder was as detestable as to himself. The two watched 


‘ AuViiUs. IC. 55, 14. Ceriahi infonnalions. K. 55, 4. 

” Clell and others to Loid Fairfax, June 2. Bell’.s Menu of the Civil 
IVaFy i. 46. 

^ See p. 141. 
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Hotham’s proceedings closely, and soon discovered that he 
was in constant communication with the garrison at Newark. 
His conduct grew more insufferable than ever. Quarrelling 
with Lord Grey’s men about the possession of some oats, he 
offered to fight them to settle the dispute, and he turned his 
cannon upon Cromwell himself. Cromwell and Hutchinson 
laid their narrative of his proceedings before the Committee of 
Safety, and the Committee passed the intelligence on to Essex. 
Essex ordered the arrest of Hotham, and sent Sir John 
Meldrum, a Scottish officer of tried ability and character, to 
June i8 t3.ke the command of all the forces then at Notting- 

day of the fight at Chalgrove 
escape. Field, Hothaiii was seized and lodged as a prisoner 
in Nottingham Castle.^ 

The captive was carelessly guarded, and escaped to Lincoln, 
where he had the audacity to justify his conduct in a letter to 
, the Speaker. He explained that he was still faithful 

June 24. 

justifies to the House, but complained ‘Colonel Cromwell 
had employed an anabaptist against him, and that 
one Captain White had been employed against him, who w^as 
lately but a yeoman. The valour of these men had only yet 
appeared in their defacing of churches.’ - The genuine Cavalier 
spirit was plainly to be detected here. 

To the Queen, Hotham showed himself in his true colours. 
Since the idth she had been at Newark, at the head of the 
June ->7 small army which she was at last conducting to 
The Queen Qxford. “ You will pardoii two days’ stoi),” she 

hopes to , , 1 1 1 •, G . 

have Hull wrote on the 27th to her husband. “It is to have 
and Lincoln, ] ji^colii. Young Hothaiii . . . is cscapcd, 

and hath sent to me that he w'ould cast himself into my arms, 
and that Hull and Lincoln shall be rendered.”'^ The (Jueen’s 
hopes, however, were not realised. On the day when her letter 
was written, orders were despatched by the House of Commons 

‘ C.J. iii. 138. Memoirs of Col. HutJunsoniitd^, Liith), i 220. The 
parL Scout. E 56, J. 

" D’Ewcb’s Diaiy- Hai’l. MSS. 164, ful. 234. 

3 The Queen to the King, June 27. Lelims of Jfennetla Maria, 
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commanding the traitor’s appearance at AVestminster. * When 
they arrived at Lincoln he was no longer there. Going to Hull 
to confer with his father, his movements excited suspicion. 
On the 28th the Mayor of Hull received information of the 
June 29. plot, and captured him in his bed. The fortifica- 
iheTwo°‘^ tions were at once placed in the safe hands of the 
Hothams. citizeiis tliemselvcs. Sir John learning what had 
taken place, flung himself on horseback and succeeded in 
effecting his escape, but he was knocked off his horse at 
Beverley and brought back as a prisoner to Hull. Father and 
son were carried on board a ship and sent off by sea to London.^ 
If the Hothams had succeeded they would probably have 
been welcomed at Oxford as effusively as Hurry had been. 

July 4. imprisonment of the man who had 

?pi?ifon' defiance to the King was almost a matter of 

HoJhams '^^Joicing. “The rebels,” wrote Nicholas, “have 
seized him, his son, their wives and children, and 
sent them all prisoners to the rebellious city, London, where 
the justice of God will, I believe, bring him to 'be punished by 
the same usurped power that at first did encourage him in his 
first act of rebellion j for falser men than he and his son live 
not upon earth,” 

The arrest of the Hothams was carried out just in time to 
save the Parliamentary cause in the North from ruin. Whilst 
Hotham was embarrassing his colleagues by his turbulence at 
Nottingham, Newcastle, after parting with the Queen, gathered 
his forces for a final blow at the thinned and hard-pressed 
June 22. lanks of the hairfaxe.s in the \AT.st Tiding. On 
House June 22 he stormed Howley House, the residence 

stormed. of I,ord Savile. A week later he led his troops to 

Bradford. The Fairfa.xes knew that their scanty stock of pro- 
visions would avail them for no more than a twelve days’ siege. 
On the morning of the 30th they marched out to oppose the 
10,000 men of Newcastle’s array with a force of which only 4,000 
were armed soldiers, though it included an indefinite number 

' D’Ewcs’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, foL 234b. 

" V. 275. 

NichoIa.s to Ormond, July 4. Carie MSS. vi. fob n. 
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of countrymen armed with scythes and pitchforks, and who 
were at that time known as clubmen.^ Advancing along the 
June 30. ridge of Adwalton Moor, they soon found themselves 
AdwSton opposed by the enemy coming in the opposite direc- 
^00^- tion. Although for a time it seemed as if the high 
spirit of the younger Fairfax would keep the foe at bay, 
superiority of numbers told at last against him. His left wing 
was broken, and his whole force was then driven off the hill. 
The old Lord Fairfax reached Bradford in safety ; his son re- 
treated to Halifax. With the chivalrous devotion which 
endeared him to all that knew him. Sir Thomas threw himself 
before nightfall into Bradford to share his father’s fate. The 
^ ^ prospect was indeed gloomy. Not one of the towns 

the Fair- m the neighbourhood was capable of standing a 
* siege. As far as was then known in Bradford, Sir J ohn 
Hotham was still master of Hull, and Sir John had declared 
openly that if the Fairfaxes retreated thither he would shut the 
gates against them. 

Suddenly a ray of light beamed upon the overborne warriors 
out of the deepest gloom. A messenger found his way into 
Bradford, and told how the citizens had risen against the 
June 30. Hothams, and how anxiously they longed for Lord 
Fairfax to come amongst them to assume the vacant 
to Hull. command. The old man rode off at once to Leeds, 
to secure it, if possible, on his way to Hull. Sir Thomas re- 
mained at Bradford in the post of danger and of honour ; but 
after a short resistance he cut his way out, leaving behind him 
most of his followers, and even his wife, as prisoners in New- 
castle’s hands. When Bradford was lost, all other towns in 
the West Riding, Leeds, Halifax, and ^Vakefield, were of ne- 
cessity abandoned. After many a hard bout, weary and 
July 4. wounded, Sir Thomas reached FIull on July 4, hnd- 
Ses^'in ing that his father, who had ridden in advance, was 
already safe within the walls, and was installed as 
governor of the town. His own little daughter, who in after 
years was to be joined in an ill-assorted union with the pro- 
fligate Duke of Buckingham of the Court of Charles IL, was 
^ D^Ewes’s Diary. Harl. A/SS. 164, fol. 118. 
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amongst the missing. The fatigues of that long ride had been 
too severe for her childish frame, and she had been left dying, 
as her father verily believed, in a wayside house. 

Sir Thomas’s domestic anxieties were soon relieved. On 
the day after his arrival he recovered his child, restored to 
health by a night’s sleep, and before long his wife rejoined him, 
sent to him with all courtesy by the stately Newcastle, who 
was too gallant a cavalier to make war on ladies.' 

To have saved Hull was much, far more than in all proba- 
bility the Fairfaxes could have imagined at the time. Yet, at 
least they knew that, with the level expanse before them offer- 
ing no vantage ground to the enemy, and with the broad li um- 
ber behind them opening out into that sea which was dominated 
by the Parliamentary navy, it would go hard with them if they 
failed in maintaining the post which had been confided to them 
by its own citizens. 

For the present Newcastle could boast that, with the excep- 
tion of Hull, all Yorkshire was in his hands. It seemed that 
Newcastle’s ^is part at least of Charles’s strategical plan was now 
success. Qf fuifiii-iient, and that the victorious army of the 

North would soon press heavily upon the Eastern Association, if 
not on London itself. Whatever use NewcUvStlc might make of 
his victory, the Queen could hardly be now prevented from 
making her way to Oxford. ‘ Her she-majesty, gene- 
The'^Queen ralissima, and extremely diligent with 150 waggons to 
at Nevvaik. battlc,’ US slic jcstiiigly described 

herself, was full of spirit and vigour. "With no sliglit contempt 
for the bitter tongues of her adversaries, she ])laced her little 
army under the command of jermyn. Everything had not, how- 
ever, fallen out precisely as she wished and expected. The 
failure of the liothams to secure Hull had been a grievous dis- 
Tuiys. appointment, and it was followed by another disap- 
to sceme pointment at Lincoln. IVo brothers named Purefoy, 
Lincoln. hcld commaiids in the city, introduced within its 

walls some sixty Royalist soldiers in disguise. A timely letter 


V. 279. fail fay’s Sho}f Memorial in the Somers Tracis, v. 
382. Riishwoith puts the arrival of the incrtsengcr from Hull at Leeds, hut 
Sir Thomas is haidly likely to have been mistaken in placing it at Bradford. 
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from the Mayor of Hull, however, had warned the garrison of 
its danger ; the Purefoys were arrested and the intruders cap- 
tured or slaind 

On July 3 the Queen set out for Oxford. By this time 
Essex had abandoned Thame and had established himself at 
^ Aylesbury. If he had any thought of intercepting the 
The Queen Queen’s march, it was frustrated by Rupert, who was 

sets out for , . , i • -r^ i 

Oxford. already to the north of him at Buckingham. So wide 
Essex at was the sweep of Rupert’s horse that some members 
Aylesbury. Parliament, summoned by Essex to consult with 
him at this critical moment, were unable to reach his camp. 

After attempting in vain to bring Rupert to an engage- 
He lemovcs mciit near Buckingham, the Parliamentary comman- 
to Bnckhiii. Brickhill, on the borders of Bedford- 

shire, in order at least to keep open his communications with 
London. Plis second attempt to take the aggressive was irre- 
trievably shattered. In a letter written on the 9th he complained 
July 9. that the infantry of the Royalists always retreated 
^Horky before him, but that their cavalry was ubiquitous, 
in cavaiiT, Ruiiiour spoke of waiit of discipline as being equally 
in fault with the defective character of the Parliamentary cav- 
alry, and complained that Essex was far too indulgent 
ircice to ’ to inefficient officers. He was wanting, in short, in 
his ofiiceis. ferocity of discipline which in a great commander 
cuts sharply asunder the ties of personal attachment.''^ His 
letter closed with a proposal that terms of peace, upon the lines 
which had been rejected at Oxford when Charles was compara- 
tively weak, should be offered again now that he was compara- 
tively strong, and that, if these were refused, his Majesty should 
be asked to withdraw himself from the field, in order that the 
A chivahoLis two armies might settle the quarrel in a pitched battle.'^ 
proposal. Yiis chivalrous unpractical proposal met with no re- 
sponse in any quarter. The wits in the City asked whether 


’ Ri(s'/i7i>. V. 277. D’Ewes’b Diary. Hir/. J/SS. 165, fol. 107. 

- For instance, the ravUamcut Stout (E. 60, 8) says that ‘some 
captains of hoise . . . had suffeied theii horse and men to be taken 
prisoneis thnty and foity at a time, themselves being in bed.’ 

" Essex to the Speaker of the House of Lords, July 9. LJ. vi. 127. 
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Essex, who appeared to be afraid of fighting the King, was also 
afraid of fighting the Queen. It is to the credit of Essex’s 
thorough lo3^alty of purpose that no taunts drove him to falter 
in his allegiance to the cause which he had conscientiously 
espoused. 

Ill the Commons Pym pointed out temperately, but deci- 
sively, the radical weakness of Essex’s suggestion, hy reminding 

July II. his hearers that every overture hitherto made to 
Saise-fir^ Charles had invariably been rejected ; and the House 
negotiate. Qf Lords, in which, since the arrest of Conway and 
Portland, the Peace-party had been considerably weakened, 
agreed with the Commons in refusing to reopen a useless ne- 
gotiation, as being, in the words of Pym, ^ full of hazard and full 
of danger.’ On the other hand, a reinforcement of 500 horse 
for the Lord General was voted without opposition.^ 

However quickly this new cavalry force might be brought 
together, it would be too late to hinder the junction of the 
Jhe Queen forccs with thosc of hcr husband. On the nth, 
PmicJ Rupert welcomed Henrietta Maria at Stratford-on- 
Rupeit. Avon. That night— -so at least it was believed after 
a lapse of a quarter of a century- -the wandering Queen was 
the guest of Shakspere’s granddaughter.’^ lake the last I'rench- 
woman before herself who had wedded an English king, she 
was bringing succour to her husband, sore bestead amidst his 
foes. It is hardly likely that the figure of that predec'cssor arose 
before her mind that night as the great poet had graven it for 
ever, soured and embittered by the strokes of fate, angry with 
all except herself, and stranded, bereft of all she loved and 
honoured, on the sands of a generation which knew her not. 
Such sorrow, such loneliness, such bitterness of s])irit was one 
day to be her lot, as it had once been the lot of Margaret. For 
the present there was no boding fear with lienrietta Maria. 
AVas she not about to sec once more the husband whom she 
loved, even though he was less resolute and altogether weaker 

' D’Ewes's Diiiiy. //ar/. J/SS. 164, A)l. 123. Lcntliiill to Essex, 
July 13. Tanuti' MSS. Ixxi. fol, 16S. News iiom London, July ?.]. 
Anh. des Aff. Etr. xli\. fol. 270. 

- Warburton^ ii. 227. 
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than herself? On the 13th the royal pair, parted for fifteen 
anxious months, met on the historic ground of Edgehill. Her 
^ , first request of Charles was that he would raise 

July 13. 

The meeting Jermjm to the peerage. Till she had his promise 
Ind hLu- for that, she told him, no doubt with an arch smile 
etta Maiia. merry lips, she would not speak to him alone. 

Jermyn had served her well. During the hazards of her enter- 
prise he had acted as her man of business, seeing to the purchase 
of arms and conducting negotiations for advances of money. 
For the world and its calumnies the sprightly Queen cared 
nothing at all.^ 

Of course Henrietta Maria had her way, and Jermyn became 
a peer. On July 14 she rode into Oxford ^ by her husband’s 
July 14 amidst the ringing of bells and the shouts of 

Thp’ enter men, raised all the more lustily because there were 
tidings from the West of a victory as complete as that 
from which, little iiiore than a fortnight before, had been 
gained by Newcastle on Adwalton A^oor. 

The consequences of Stamford’s defeat at Stratton had 
evolved themselves rapidly. In Devonshire, Plymouth, Dart- 
mouth, and Exeter, on the south, Bideford and Barnstaple on 
the north, were constant in their allegiance to Parliament ; but 
the gentry, as everywhere else, were for the most part 
Hoptonin Boyalist, and the whole of the remainder of the 
Devoiibhire. submitted to Hopton as he advanced east- 

wards. Early in June he effected a junction at Chard with 
Hertford and Prince Alaurice. At the approach of 
Hertfmd the Combined force, numbering rather more than 

Mfuuce'^^ 6,000 men, Taunton surrendered, and the garrison 

Skirmish UL Bridgwater fled without striking a blow. The 
Giaston. garrison of Dunster Castle sent in its submission 

buiy. ^ 

about the same time. At Glastonbury there was a 
skirmish with a small body of horse, the relics of the cavalry 


He joins 
Hertfoid 
and Piince 
Maui ice 

Skirmish at 

Giaston- 

buiy. 


^ Warburtoii (ii. 229), who gives the anecdote on the aiithoiily of tlie 
scatteied notices which he calls Rupeit’s Diaiy, He takes the half-jcsting 
woids of the Queen much too seriously. Jermyn’s services are set foith in 
his patent in Dugdale’s Da 7 ‘ 0 )iage. 

“ Dugdale’s Diary. 
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which had served Stamford so ill at Stratton. Such men were 
easily defeated and driven through Wells and over the Mendips. 

So far everything had gone well with Hopton. If his mind 
was weighed down with anxiety, it was not from fear of the 
enemy. The horsemen who followed Hertford and Maurice 
Royalist Were full of energy and courage, but they were 
plunderers, (^espcratc pluiiderers. As a commander of those 
Cornish soldiers who were as stainless in this matter as even 
Cromweirs troopers, Hopton was gravely dissatisfied with the 
evil which he was powerless to stay, and he was all the more 
vexed because he was himself a native of Somerset, and they 
were his own friends and neighbours who complained in vain 
of the ravages to which they were subjected.^ 

Prince Maurice’s robber horsemen at least knew how to 
fight. At Chewton, to the north of the Mendips, they found 
June 12. themselves in presence of Waller’s army, which had 
Chewton established at Bath. The 

Meudip. advantage remained with the Royalists, but neither 
army was as yet prepared to engage in serious hostilities. 
Waller at Waller especially was unwdlling to abandon the 
Bath. defensive. Plis army was weak and ill-provided, and 
he feared to leave Bristol unprotected. West Somerset was, in 
the main, hostile to him, whilst East Somerset, a land of small 
freeholders and thriving industries, was fiivourable to the Par- 
liamentary cause. 

It was after the fight at Chewton that ’^V’'aller received from 
Hopton a proposal for a private interview. “ Certainly,” 
June 16. replied Waller, ‘'my affections to you are so un- 
deMelJr" changeable, that hostility itself cannot violate my 
Hopton friendship to your person. But I must be true to 

and Waiiei. the causc whcreiii I serve. Hie old limitation, tuijm 
ad aras, Iiolds still, and wliere my conscience is interested all 
other obligations are sw^allowed up. I should most gladly 
wait upon you, according to your desire, but that I look upon 
you as engaged in that party beyond the possibility of a retreat, 
and consequently imcapable of being wrought upon by any 
persuasions. And I know the conference could never be so 

‘ ilopton’s murativc. C/c 7 n'm/oa Jl/SS. 1,738(4). 
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close between us but that it would take wind, and receive a 
construction to my dishonour. That great God who is the 
searcher of my heart knows with what a sad sense I go on upon 
this service, and with what a perfect hatred I detest this war 
without an enemy ; but I look upon it as sent from God, and 
that is enough to silence all passion in me. The God of 
Heaven in His good time send us the blessing of peace, and 
in the meantime assist us to receive it ! We are both upon 
the stage, and must act such parts as are assigned us in this 
tragedy. Let us do it in a way of honour and without personal 
animosities.” ^ 

Such was the temper in which the nobler spirits on cither 
•side had entered on the war. The quarrel had its roots too 

^ Clarendon Si. P. ii. 155. This letter is lightly ascribed by the 
editor to Waller. He says that it ‘ is the last of six polite letters, all rough 
drafts written in the same hand and on the same paper. They appear, 
most of them, to have been sent fiom the chief commander of the 
Parliament foices in the West to Sir Ralph Hopton, whose name is 
written on the back of the paper in the same hand.’ lie is wrong here, 
as a careful examination shows that the name on the back can only 
mean that the person who copied them got them from Hopton, or from 
a collection which had been in Hopton’s possession. No. i is written to 
Lord Ai undell of Wardoui about the custody of his children taken at 
Waidoui Castle, piobably by Waller, who, as hlr. Fiith reminds me, had 
the custody of Arimdell’s children. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 spetdc for them- 
selves. The first begins : ‘ My Lord, upon the assuiance of your Excel- 
lency’s parole;’ the second, ‘Noble Sii the third, ‘Sir, I have had 
the honour to receive a letter from your Highness.’ Undoubtedly ‘ Your 
Excellency ’ W'as Ileitford, ‘Noble Sir’ Hopton, and ‘ Yoiu Highness’ 
Piince IMauiice. The fiist two are on the subject of the exchange of 
Colonel Lunsfoid — i.e. Colonel Herbcit Lunsford, wdio had been taken 
prisoner by Wallei when he captured Malmesbuiy. The thud lettei, to 
Prince IMauiice, is on a general exchange of prisoners. These letters 
must have been wiitten by Waller after the junction of the three com- 
maiideis, and hardly eailiei than the skirmish at Chewton Mendip. No. 
5, to the same person as No. 2, is to Hertford. Hopton, piobably in 
answeiing No. 3, expressed a wish to see Waller, and it is to this 
request that Waller’s letter from which an extiact is ]ninted above is an 
answ^er. Wallei ’s last lettei is printed in I’olwhele’s II/\io?y of Cornwall, 
i. 98, and evidently taken fiom a different copy fiom that in the Clarendon 
MSS. It is there signed by \Vallei and addressed to Sii Rnlph Hopton 
at Wales, i.e. Wells. It is also dated “ Rath, June 16, 1643.” 
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deep to be settled otherwise than by the sword. The Royalist 
commanders were now the first to move. Sweeping round by 
way of Frome to Bradford-on-Avonj they threw themselves 
March of betwceii "Waller and London, and at the same time 
Hertford^on threatened Bath by way of the valley of the Avon, 
by which the approach is easiest. In Waller, how- 

Wallei’s 11 •• 1 1 

defence. evei*, they had to deal with an able tactician, by the 
July 3. confession of his opponents Hhe best shifter and 
Monkton''^ chooscr of grouiid when he was not master of the 
Farieigh. field.^ On July 3 they succeeded in drawing a small 
body of the enemy out of Monkton Ihirleigli on the high 
ground to the north of the river, ])ut A\killer\s main army 
was on the other side of tlu' valley under Claverton Down, 
and they neither dared to cross the river in the face of the 
enemy nor to pursue their way to Bath leaving him in the rear. 

The wdiole of July 4, the day on which the war-worn 
Fairfaxes were riding into Hull, was spent in manoeuvring. 

At last the Royalists abandoned the line of the 
Tii^afnues river and betook themselves to IMaishfielcl, apparently 
inaiioiuvie. reacli Bath more easily from its northern 

side along the ridge of 1 .ansdown. 

When the morning of the 5th dawned the Royalists per- 
ceived that AValler still blocked the way. The road by which 
^ Hopton hoped to ];ass \vas for some three miles the 

Battle of main road from Chippenham to Biislol. At Tog 

LaiisduNNu. another road branches off to the left, dit)s 

steeply down into a valley, and then ascends with a winding 
course on the opposite side till it reaches the north-western 
end of Lansdown. The lieight ont'e gained, a level road runs 
along the ridge till the ground falls sharply down to Bath. If 
the Royalist army could gain t)ossession of this ridge all else 
would be com])aratively easy. ICssex was lying in hopeless 
inactivity at Aylesbury, and from him Waller had no aid to 
expect. 

As the Royalists [)ushed on through Cold Ashton to Tog 
Hill they could see that Waller intended to contest any attempt 
to scale the heights of Lansdown. His cannon were planted 
behind a breastwork, and horse and foot were ranged so as 
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to command every available approach. As he remained 
immovable when Hertford and Hopton drew up their forces 
at Tog Hill, the order to retreat was given. The sight of the 
retiring enemy was too much for Waller to endure. Keeping 
his infantry at their posts, he sent his horse and dragoons in 
pursuit. Amongst them was a newly formed regiment of 
London cavalry, under Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, known popularly 
as the Lobsters, from the complete armour in which they were 
encased on back and breast. At Cold Ashton they found the 



enemy halted. The charge of the Lobsters was successful for 
a time, but in the end superior numbers told, and the Parlia- 
mentary horse was driven back to its old position on the edge 
of Lansdown. 'Phe victors followed as far as Tog Hill, and 
drew up to examine the position once more. 

To descend into the valley and to climb the guarded Ircights 
was a formidable task, but the sight of the enemy posted m 
apparent security only exasperated the Cornishmen. “ Let us 
fetch off those cannon,” they cried to their officers. 'Fhe 
officers assented, and the nimble feet which had stormed 
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the heights of Stratton were once more in motion, working 
their way upwards through the woods on either side, in 
which the enemy had placed musketeers to hold the ground. 
The horse, advancing along the road, was less fortunate. 
It was charged and driven back. Then Sir Bevil Grenvile, 
who was stationed with his regiment at Tog Hill, gave 
the word to advance, and descended into the valley. 
Placing his pikemen in the centre, his horse on the open 
ground to the right, and his musketeers on the left, he steadily 
pushed on. It is possible that Grenvile was protected by the 
very steepness of the ascent, and that Waller’s cannon could 
not be sufficiently depressed to strike the ascending force. 
The bend of the road to the right was undoubtedly in his 
favour, as it gave him the shelter of a stone wall running 
almost at right angles to the enemy’s firc.^ It was only on 
approaching the top that the road, sweeping round once more, 
made straight for Waller’s position. Then came the real 
struggle of the day. Five times did the Parliamentary cavalry 
charge with all the advantage of the slope, and five times it 
charged in vain. At last the whole Royalist force surged over 
Waller’s breastworks. Hie moment of victory was also the 
moment of sorrow. Of the 2,000 horsemen which had 
marched out of their quarters in the morning, 600 only were 
still in the saddle when the day was gained, llic Cornishmen 
were saddened by the fall of their beloved leader, Sir Bevil 
Grenvile, struck down in the thick of the fight. Waller too, 
if beaten, was still formidable. He had withdrawn his cannon 
in time, and had placed them behind a stone wall a little in 
the rear of his old position, breaking it into gaps to serve as 
embrasures. For the rest of the day shots were occasionally 
fired from either side, but neither army ventured to charge the 
other. As night fell the Royalists, ‘ seated,’ as one of those 

* The shelter ef the stone wall is; mentioned in a contemporary nairative, 
but it was only after a visit to the spot that I understood the imi)urtance 
ol the bend in the road, wdiich is not noticed by any of the authorities. 
The space to the left is now llllcd with trees. Only a few are represented 
in Thorpe's map of the environs of Bath, issued in 1771, and I suspect that 
in 1643 the woods were at some little distance from the load. 
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present expressed it, ‘ like a heavy stone upon the very brow 
of the hill, which with one hasty charge might well have been 
rolled to the bottom,’ watched for every sign of an attack under 
the cover of night. About eleven, a volley of musketry was 
poured into their ranks, and then all was still. A soldier 
creeping forwards found that the enemy s line was deseited. 
Waller had retired to Bath. “ We were glad they were gone,” 
wrote a Royalist officer, “for if they had not, I know who had 
within an hour.” 

The victorious army was too shattered to press on in 
pursuit, and the powder remaining to it was too scanty to make 
a siege of Bath possible. Disputes in their own ranks arose to 
diminish the efficiency of the force. The Cornishmen had 
had the honour of the day, and they were inclined to depreciate 
the services of the cavalry, which had been called on to fight 
on unfavourable ground. Hazlerigg s Lobsters, too, had shown 
themselves to be possessed of better military equalities than 
were to be found in the cavalry of Essex’s army. “Indeed,” 
wrote a Royalist who took part in the battle, “ had our horse 
been as good as the enemy’s, the rebels had never gone off the 
field unharmed.” ‘ 

The retreat of the Royalists in the morning was saddened 
by an unexpected misfortune. Hopton, who had been 
slightly wounded on the day of the fight, was struck 
down and seriously injured by the explosion of a 
bTan'li waggon which contained almost the whole of the 
pbs.un. remaining stock of ammunition. If the Cornishmen 
loved Grenvile as the most genial of their countrymen, they 
revered Hopton as a capable commander and as a man of 
unstained probity. “ Our horse,” was the mournful comment, 
“ was bad before, but now worse ; our foot drooped for their 
lord whom they loved, and that they had not powder enough 
to defend him.” That night they spent at Marshfield, and 
the two following at Chippenham, that their wounded general 
might have the needful rest. Then, on an alarm that the 

^ Nfirin, lives by Hopton iind Slingsby. L hveudoH A/SS. 1,73^ 

(4). Waller and Hazlenj^^^ to Lenthall, July 12. Tanner MSS. Kii. fob 
104. The Parliament Scout. E. 60, 8. 
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July TT. 
Siege of 
Devij-es. 


enemy was approaching, they hurried on to Devizes, suffering 
heavily from Waller^s attacks upon their rear. On the loth 
July 9. Waller took up a position on Roundway Down, a 
chalk height about a mile to the north of Devizes 
July 10. commanding the road to Oxford. A convoy of 
Waller on ammunition coming from Oxford under the charge of 
Oown. the Earl of Crawford fell easily into his hands, but 
he was unable to hinder the escape of the whole of the 
Royalist cavalry, which rode off with Hertford and Prince 
Maurice in the direction of Salisbury. 

Waller might well think that Hopton’s Cornishmen were 
delivered into his hands. On the morning of the nth he laid 
juiyTT Devizes. What Hopton could do he did 

Siege of ‘ bravely, giving his orders from his sick-bed. His foot 
were still more numerous than those of the enemy, 
and by his direction barricades had ])een thrown up at the en- 
trances of the streets. The town was, however, unfortified ; of 
powder there was but little remaining, and the stock of match 
was entirely exhausted. Fertile in expedients, Plopton ordered 
the ropes which supported the sacking of the beds of the towns- 
men to be collected and boiled in resin. Yet, if Hopton could 
provide match he could not provide powder, and unless succour 
should arrive the resistance of Devizes could not be long pro- 
tracted. “ The Cornish,” wrote Waller and Hazlerigg, 
jub 12. defend it bravely. We hope that God will scatter, if 
not destroy, this mighty army of the AVest. He hath wrought 
wonders for us, and we hope the Lord will keep us from that 
great strength they expect from Oxford.” The evening of the 
July 13. 13th was fixed for the general assault. In the after- 
Roundway heights of Roundway Down were crowned 

Down. by a large body of horse. Prince Maurice had returned 
from Oxford, bringing with him a considerable reinforcement 
commanded by Wilmot. AA^aller at once drew off his men from 
before the town to meet the new enemy. Plazlerigg impetu- 
ously charged up the hill, but on the steep slippery down the 
courage of the Lobsters was exerted in vain. Their repulse 
struck terror into the western horsemen, the relies of Stamford's 
force, who formed the weakest part of Waller’s army. The 
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whole of the Parliamentary cavalry rushed madly down the hill 
side, ‘where never horse went down or up before.’ Waller 
joined in the flight, and his infantry, abandoned by their com- 
rades and their geneial, knew their case to be hopeless when 
they saw Hopton’s Cornishmen sallying out to take them in the 
rear. Of i,8oo footmen 600 were slain and the remainder led 
off as prisoners. For all practical purposes Waller’s army was 
annihilated. ^ 

* Slingsby’s Narrative. Clarendo 7 j MSS. 1,738, (2). Waller and 
Hazlerigg to Lenthall-, July 12. Tanner MSS. Lxii. fol, 164. A few 
details may be gathered from the contemporary newspapers. 
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BRISTOL AND GAINSBOROUGH. 

Although the news from Roundway Down, following close 
upon the news from Adwalton Moor, was a terrible blow to the 

1643. Parliamentary leaders, it brought with it no thought 
Thc'lffcit of surrender. It rather gave life to that scheme for 
calling in the Scots which they had long entertained, 
‘’ter. but which even the House of Commons had hitherto 
shrunk from putting into execution. 

There can be little doubt that between Pym and Argyle a 
good understanding had for some time existed. It was under 
May 10 Argyle’s influence that the various bodies which to- 
A Convcn- gether acted as the government of Scotland resolved 
Estates on May 10 to summon a Convention of Estates — 
summoned. ^ informal Parliament — to meet on June 22 

without the royal consent.^ 

Against this resolution Hamilton had pleaded in vain. When 
it was taken he characteristically dissuaded Charles from stand- 
ing upon his dignity and prohibiting the meeting. It 
was possible, he thought, that the Convention might, 
after all, decline to interfere in England, and it was 
certainly not likely that it would pay any attention to 
orders from the King commanding it to abstain from 
sitting. 

Straightforwardness, unhappily, was never to be 
counted on in Charles, and some time before the 
Convention met a fresh discovery filled with alarm 
the minds of even the most trustful. Although the counsel 
given by M ontrose at York had been rejected by the King, it had 

- Information to the King, June 5. Burmt^ 226. 
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Bail lie ii. 6S. 
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probably not been so decisively rejected as to lead its author to 
suppose that his plan might not be taken up again if Hamilton’s 
mission failed. However this may have been, there can be no 
doubt that Montrose’s plan of action contemplated, not merely 
a rising in Scotland against the Presbyterian Government, but 
the bringing over of Irish Catholic troops as well. Of the Scot- 
tish Royalists, NithsdaleandAboyne had been prominent at the 
conference at York, whilst Antrim, whose vanity and incapacity 
had once drawn down upon him the weight of Strafford’s sar- 
casm, was also present to expound the chances of obtaining aid 
from Ireland. Towards the end of May, Antrim, as he was 
landing in his native country, was captured and carried before 
Monro. 

In Antrim’s pocket were found compromising letters from 
Nithsdale and Aboyne, and subsequent examinations elicited 
Discovery acknowledgment that plans existed for a rising in 
?OTespo? Scotland, to be backed by the Irish Catholics. There 
dence. indeed no evidence that the plans had been actu- 

ally adopted by Charles, but the undoubted fact that he was ai 
the time engaged in negotiations with the confederates at Kil 
kenny would be accepted as a confirmation of the worst sus 
Rumoms in picioiis. It was freely stated in Scotland that Antriir 
Scotland. offered to bribe Monro with 5,000/. to join tha 

English army in Ireland which Charles intended to emplo; 
against the Parliamentary forces in England, and that if thi 
offer were refused the English and Irish were to be incited t( 
join together in order to fall upon the Scottish troops in Ulster. 
It was also believed that, when Monro’s army had been got ri( 
of, the combined forces were to cross over to (himberland, wher 
they would receive support from Nithsdale, whose family wa 
powerful on the AVestern Borders, whilst Hamilton would strik 
a blow for the King in the centre of Scotland, and Montros 
would rouse the North.‘^ Baillie, in reporting what he hearc 

^ If this appeals too visionaiy, it must he rcmeinhered that there 
undoubted evidence that a similar proposal was made some months later. 

- Antiim’s coiiesjiondence was published liy the Ihiglisli Farlianiei 
on July 15 in A deilarafion of the Connnous, lb 61, 2p ('ompa 
BaiUit\ ii. 74. 
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did not give full credence to every part of the story, and it is 
evident from the place assigned in it to Hamilton that it repre- 
sents rather the intentions of the schemers than a definite plan 
accepted by the King. Opinion in Scotland was, however, cer- 
tain to outrun the actual facts on which it was based, and it was 
still more inflamed when it was known that in the 
early days of June Alontrose was at Aberdeen, holding 
close conference with Huntly, whose son, Aboyne, 
had been an active participator in the consultations 

at York.^ 

After this there was no hesitation in Scotland. On June 9, 
the detection of the plot was announced by the Council. The 
thought of the necessity of an alliance with the 
English Parliament gained ground at once. Even 
if Antrim’s correspondence could have been ex- 
plained away, Charles’s understanding with the Kilkenny 
Catholics was incompatible with an understanding with the 
Edinburgh Presbyterians. Under the influence of the recent 
disclosures the elections to the Convention were 
held. The gentry of the counties and the townsmen 
of the boroughs sent up representatives all but 
unanimously in favour of a military alliance with the Parliament 
at Westminster. AVhen on June 22 the Estates met, it was to 
no purpose that Hamilton offered in the King’s 
name to allow them to proceed to domestic legis- 
lation if they would consent to abstain from military 
preparations. On the 26th they declared themselves 
a free Convention, and two days afterwards they 
ordered that copies of the documents seiiied from 
Antrim should be forwarded to AVestminstcr.- 
dlic news of the discovery outran the official information. 
On June 27 it wais known in the Phiglish House of C’oinmons. 

Coming, as it did, so shortly after the detection of 
Waller’s plot, it raised a feeling of intense horror. 
^‘The discovery of this plot,” wrote D’fhves, than 
whom no man had been more forward as an advocate of 

‘ Spaldinj^. IJis/. of the TroiIL's, ii. 252. 

- Arts 0/ the Parliament of Stot/antl, vi. 6. 
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peace, ‘‘did more work upon most men than anything that 
had happened during these miserable calamities and civil wars 
of England, because it seemed now that there was a fixed 
resolution in the Popish party utterly to extirpate the true 
Protestant religion in England, Scotland, and Ireland.” ^ 

On the day on which these words were written Lords and 
Commons agreed that a deputation of members of both Houses 
Members of should be Sent to Scotland. As yet, however, no 
tobfsenfL pi'oposal to ask for military assistance w^as made. 
Scotland. There was a natural disinclination to see a Scottish 
army once more on English soil, and the Scots w^ere but asked 
to contribute counsel and advice, and to send a select number 
of ministers to take part in the Assembly of Divines which on 
July I was at last to meet at Westminster. - 

Whatever hesitation remained was swept away by the news 
of disaster from Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. 

July 19. Waller’s defeat had taken place on July 13. On the 
Instructions ordei'S Were given to the Earl of Rutland —Lord 

missioners. Grey of Wark had pleaded illness as incapacitating 
him from the mission — to proceed to Edinburgh together 
with the younger Vane and three other members of the House 
of Commons, and to make a demand for an army of 1 1,000 
men. If the request were granted— and there was 
STym’r but little expectation of a denial— Pym’s policy of 
policy. rallying all Puritan men to the defence of the 
Puritan cause would receive a fresh development. 

Much as might be expected from the aid of a Scottish 
army, some time must elapse before it could actually cross the 
border. Pym was well aw^are that unless the Ihiglish Parlia- 
ment could do something for its own preservation there would 
be nothing left for the Scots to succour. 

On the one hand, in spite of the growing belief in the 
I'lcsh inelTicicncy of Essex, he pensuaded the Commons to 
cavahy to Q^-(jer tlic Icvy of 6,300 horse to be added to the 1 .ord 

beiaised 

foi Kssex. Generals army, whilst at the same time the City, 
where the feeling against Essex was especially strong, was 

‘ D’Ewcs’.s Diary. Ilail. MSS. 164, fol. 400. 

- C.J. iii. 146. 
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authorised to place all troops which it might hereafter raise 
for its defence under the command of its own militia com- 
^ mitteed On July 22 the excise ordinance, which 
command Its had long been under discussion, and which was in 
own oices. Ordinance for increased customs as well, 

Thc^^lxcise was issucd by the authority of both Housesd 
ordinance. Thesc iiieasures could not affect the immediate 
military situation. ^Valler had already found it impossible to 
maintain himself at Bath, and, abandoning the place which had 
hitherto served him as headquarters, was making his 
abandoned, l^oiidoii by dcvious w’'ays. On July 18 Rupert, 

at the head of a strong force, marched out of Oxford, and, joining 
the victors of Roundway Jfown, sat down before Bristol on 
the 23rd, The great commercial city, second to 
Thewege’ London alone amongst English ports, was coveted 
ofUustoi. hy the Royalists as giving them near access to the 
wealth-bearing sea. They knew too that the richest of its 
merchants were on the side of the Crown, and it was a point 
of honour at Oxford to avenge the deaths of Yeomans and 
Bourchier, the two citizens who had been e.xecuted by the 
order of Essex and of the Houses, as the prime-movers of the 
plot to admit Rupert in the preceding spring. 

On the morning of the 26th a general assault was made. 
On the Somerset side, where the Cornish troops were posted, 
the ground was unfavourable, and the attack was 
Aslauit'^mid rcpulscd witli heavy loss. On the Gloucestershire 
suuendcr. wlicre Rupcrt Commanded in person, a body of 

his troops slipped over the outer defences at a spot which was 
weakly guarded. Much, however, still remained to be done, 
when the governor, Nathaniel f'ienncs, offered to surrender, 
and Rupert thus found himself in possession of the prize at 
which he aimed. 

AYhcthtir Kiejuics was in reality able to offer further resist- 
ance is a question difficult, if not impossible, to answer satis- 

* C.J. iii. 171. “ /-.y* vi. 145 ; Onhnmut'^ E. 61, 28, 

■* Ruslrd). V. 2S5. ChiirmioH^ vii. 110. A true reblion. of tlie late 
light. Ih 61, 6. ircdncsduFs xMcnuiy. E. 61, 9. Journal of the siege 
ill ii. 236. Slingsbyhs Naiiative. Clarendon MSS, E738 (3). 
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factorily at the present day. He was not a soldier by pro- 
fession, and was therefore devoid of that special sense of 
military honour which sometimes prompts a soldier 

Alleged / ^ , 7 

cowardice to proloiig a defence long after ultimate success has 
of Fiennes, I-q Within his rcach. He knew that 

there was a strong party in Bristol hostile to himself and to 
the cause for which he fought, and he can hardly be blamed 
if he treated as non-existent the chance that succours might 
reach him from the army of Essex. ^ Upon his return to 
London he was violently attacked by Prynne, and by 
martial on Pryiiiie’s friend, Clement Walker, as a coward and a 
Fiennes. traitor ; and a court-martial, before which he was 
ultimately brought, sentenced him to death, though only on 
the ground of improper surrender, thus tacitly exonerating him 
from the charges of cowardice and treason. The penalty was 
remitted by Essex, and Fiennes was merely excluded from 
military service, for which he was obviously unfit. 

P'or the present the question which agitated London was 
rather that of the capacity of Essex himself for command. 

July 22. Rude caricatures, in which the Lord General was 
popSaTm represented in an easy-chair holding a glass of wine 
London. One hand and a pipe in the other, were scrawled 
on the street walls. The great city was, however, far from 
July 23. being despondent. On July 23 its troops suppressed 
ff a?Bing’” a rising in Kent, which had been fostered by the 
in Kent. Opponents of Parliamentary taxation and of the 
religious changes introduced into the churches by the order of 
July 27. Parliament. On the 27th the City received 

rl 5 !ptionm enthusiastically at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 

the City. forgetting his defeat in his staunchness to the cause, 
and petitioned Parliament to place him in command of a new 
army, to be raised in the City itself. On the 29th the Houses 
accepted the proposal, and on the same day they assented 
to another scheme of no less importance. Sir John Conyers, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, had asked for leave of absence to 
transfer his family to Holland, or, in other words, for leave to 


^ A relation by Col. Funneb. E. 64, 12. Sla/c Trials^ iv. 1S5. 
News horn London, A?'ch. des A{f. Etr. xlix. fol. 289. 
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withdraw himself from the side of the Parliament in the civil 
war. Permission was granted, and the custody of the Tower 

^ was given to the Lord Mayor and the two sheriffs. 

The Tower ° r 1 r ^ /-x- 

entrusted to T 01' all pui'poscs 01 deience the City was thus placed 
the City. hands of its own authorities.^ 

The independent military position now assumed by the 
City was but commensurate with the great sacrifices which it 
Strong anti- had made, and was still making. Many motives, no 
Snfin doubt, Combined at this moment to make the 
the City. citizens impervious to the discouraging influence of 
the recent defeats. Charles had just prohibited his loyal 
subjects from carrying on any trade whatever with rebellious 
London,^ and the tidings from Scotland of the discovery of 
Antrim’s correspondence,*^ together with the knowledge that 
Charles’s Irish negotiations were steadily progressing, served to 
fan the flame of religious enthusiasm. Charles, it was true, as 
he was about to receive the Communion at Oxford, had recently 
Chaiies’s interrupted the service to make a solemn declaration 
declaration, resolution to maintain the Protestant religion 

^without any connivance of Popery,’ but when the news was 
told in London it was received by the citizens with derisive 
incredulity. ^ 

Inspiriting as the zeal manifested in the City was to Pym, 
a grave danger lay in the general distrust of Essex with which 
it was accompanied. The choice of Waller as the City 
commander threatened to embitter the antagonism which 
Ill-feeling cxistcd bctwecn the two generals. Essex was con- 
i^^sserjuKi vinced that Waller had drawn his disaster upon 
Waller. himsclf by disobedience to orders, whilst Waller was 
equally convinced that Essex had been remiss in suffering the 
Royalists to march unchecked to Roundway Down. 

Of this ilLfeeling the leaders of the Peace-party were not 
slow to make use. They thought it possible that Essex might 


‘ A declaration of the proiccdi?t}\s at Merchant TaylofA Hall. K. 63, 
10. C.J. ill 169, 177, iSr, 187. /../. vi. 154. 

- Three speeches. IC. 63, 8. 

** It was ])Liblislic(l in London on July 15. .Sec p. 176, note 2. 

‘ 7 'he POnj^do/Es Weekly Intellhe,enter. IL 63, i. 
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be brought to declare against the continuation of the war, and 
they knew that if he declared for peace at the head of his 
, army, resistance to his commands would be impos- 

Hopesof „ , r . -I 1 

the Peace- sible. Esscx, however, was of too loyal a nature 

to take part in a mere intrigue. On the 28th he 
Dmanfs addressed to the Houses an unexcited statement of 
of Essex, position in which he was. He explained that 

he had but 3,000 foot and 2,500 horse fit for service. If he 
was expected to do anything he must have reinforcements, 
and money must be punctually provided. He then touched 
upon the sore point. Men must not be attracted by promises 
of higher pay to a new army as long as the old one was in its 
present condition. Nor should any commander in England 
receive a commission except from the Lord General himself. 
The causes of the disaster in the West should be fully investi- 
gated.^ Every word in this paper was thoroughly reasonable. 
Unity of command and unity of plan were the indispensable 
conditions of success. If the mutual distrust which had kept 
back the commanders in the Northern Midlands from hurrying 
to the succour of the Fairfaxes in Yorkshire was to be repeated 
in the South, a more crushing blow than that of Adwalton 
Moor would not be long postponed. 

Though Pym was already suffering from the disease which 
was before long to put an end to his labours, he roused himself 
to profit alike by the zeal of the City and by the 
Pyn?rimer. dovotion of Essex. It might have been well if Essex 
vention. could be supcrscded by a more spirited commander, 
but if that could not be, the powers for which he asked must 
be willingly accorded to him. By August 2 all his demands, 
save one, had been granted. The inquiry into the cause of the 
failure in the 'West, which wmuld only have given rise to dan- 
gerous recriminations, was refused, but Waller, who was to be 
placed at the head of an army raised in defence of the home 
counties, was to receive his commission from the F.ord General, 
who would thus be set free to operate in the AVest. lb forget 
the past and to join in united action was the charge \\hich the 
Commons, under the sway of Pym, gave to the ri\'al com- 
1 Statement l)y Essex, July 28. LJ, vi. x6o, 
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manders, a charge all the more imperative now that the loss of 
Bristol had come to emphasise its necessity. ^ 

AVhilst the Commons were bending their energies to the 
prosecution of the war, the T.ords, amongst whom the Peace- 
I'heLoicis P^i’ty had now recovered its preponderance, seized 
propositions Opportunity of the GeneraPs discontent once 
foi peace. more to draw up propositions for peace. To gain 
the support of Essex was the one thing necessary, and, instead 
August 3. of acquainting the Commons with the propositions, 
Pj^mTppfr^ the Peers hurried Holland off to the I .ord GcneraPs 
toEssev. quarters to urge him to stand firm on the side of 
peace. The Commons, on the other hand, as soon as they 
understood the state of the case, added Pym’s name to a com- 
mittee which had already been appointed to carry to P^ssex the 
resolutions of the preceding day, no doubt intending that Pym 
should use his tact and authority in opposition to Plolland.^ 
AVhat passed between Pym and Essex we have no means of 
knowing ; but if Holland, as he can hardly fail to have done, 
The Louis’ exhibited a copy of the propositions which com- 
piopusitions. mended themselves to the majority of the Lords, 
Pym’s task would be considerably lightened. The position 


^ C.J. iii. 18S-193. 

- ‘‘I was at Westminster, intending to have gone into the TIoiise, till 
I understood, first from the Karl of Holland and afterwards fiom the Karl 
of Beclfuicl, that the propositions which the Lords’ House was in prepar- 
ing to be sent to his Majesty for adding [sic) of peace to his kingdom . . . 
should not be communicated to the House of Commons till lo-morrow^ . . . 
After some debate the House apiiointed Mr. St. John and some others to 
go speedily to the Loid (leneial to desiie him to giant the commission to 
Mr. Waller. . . . This was the public pietence for which these men w^eie 
sent to the Lord (leneial; but the secret end, they being most of them 
veiy violent spiiits, w'as to draw off my Lord (lencral, if they could, from 
his good inclinations to peace ; but the Earl of Holland went before them 
to settle and confirm the said Lord General in that good resolution.” 
D’Kwcs’h Hiary. Earl. MSS. 165, fol. 134b. There is no direct evi- 
dence that Pyin’s name was addetl to the committee in consequence of 
llolland’s mission, but as the motion was made aftei the committee had 
leccived its instructions, and was resisted in a division in w'hich 21 voted 
against it and 27 for it, it seems reasonable to conclude that this was the 
case, C.f. iii. 193. See also C/areiidou^ vii, 172, 
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assumed by both Houses at the time of the negotiations at 
Oxford was to be entirely abandoned. Charles was again to 
be placed in possession of his revenues, of his navy, of his forts 
and magazines. Hull and Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Tower of London itself would be his without striking a blow, 
in mere confidence that he would entrust them to such persons 
as would be faithful both to himself and to the Parliament. Par- 
liament was to be reconstituted by the readmission of all expelled 
members, so as to place the Royalists in a majority in the 
House of Lords, and to secure the triumph in the House of 
Commons for a majority which would be composed of the 
pure Royalists and of some at least of the members of the 
party of peace. The Assembly of Divines, which had been in 
session ever since the beginning of July, was to be treated as 
non-existent, and a new Assembly, which would be summoned 
with the King’s approbation, was to take in hand the settlement 
of the Church. There were to be provisos for the maintenance 
of the privileges of Parliament, and for the disbandment of the 
armies, as well as for the trial of delinquents accused before 
January i, 1642.^ Such propositions as these were not a com- 
Essex promise but a capitulation, and Essex, dissatisfied 
Refuses to thougli he was, was in no mood to capitulate. When 
atop lem. returned to London he brought with him the 
assurance that he had no military interference to dread. 

Abandoned as they were by Essex, the majority of the Lords 
resolved to persevere. On the 4th they obtained the assent of 
their own House to their propositions, and at once 
demanded a conference in order to lay them before 
the Commons.^ On the following morning the benches 
of the Lower House were unusually crowded. Mem- 
bers who usually abstained from attendance on the 
debates flocked to Westminster on hearing that nego- 
tiations for peace were to be discussed. At a divi- 
sion taken two days before only 52 members had been present. 
No less than 163 took part in the first division on the 6lh. By 
a majority of 29 it was resolved to lake the Lords’ propositions 
into consideration.^* 

' Hist. JISS. Com. Rep. v. 9S. - L.J. vi. 171. ‘ C.J. iii. 196. 


AuEfust 4 
The Louis 
accept the 
propositions. 

Aiu?iist 5. 
The Com- 
mons resolve 
to considei 
them. 



EXCITEMENT IN THE CITY. 


In the City the news of this vote created the greatest con- 
sternation. The quarrel had long ceased to be one which a 
Parliamentary majority could decide. Even if the 
tionln the pi’opositions had been far more equitable than they 
were, to treat at that moment would, by discouraging 
all military effort, make further resistance impossible. Unless 
D’Ewes was misinformed, it was resolved at a meeting, in which 
Lord Mayor Pennington took a prominent part, to make use of 
force, in case of necessity, against a party which was itself look- 
ing to the Lord General and his army for aid. Northumber- 
land and Holland in the Lords, Holies, Pierrepont, Lewis, 
Violent Evelyn, Grimston, and Maynard in the Commons, 
resolutions, to be Summarily arrested. It was, however, re- 

solved, before proceeding to such extremities, to try the effect 
of mob intimidation. • 

The day after this resolution was taken happened to be a 
Sunday. The pulpits rang with invectives against the advocates 
of peace. Placards were set up calling on all welL 

August 6. .. T 

The City, disposcd pcrsons to go to Westminster on Monday 
roused. niorning, assuring them at the same time that 20,000 

Irish Papists were about to land in England. Baseless as the 
assertion was, but for the King’s negotiations at Kilkenny it 
could hardly have obtained credence so readily.^ 

Before the propositions were again taken into consideration 
on Monday morning, a petition urging their rejection was pre- 
August 7. sented in the name of the Common Council. At the 
Pakicc"' Palace Yard was filled with a mob of some 

YauL 5,000 men shouting angrily against the proposed 
treason to the commonwealth. The Lords threatened to ad- 
journ till order was restored, and called upon the other House 
to join them in suppressing the tumults. 'Phe Commons, how- 
ever, contented themselves with relying on the promise of the 
Lord Mayor to keep order for the future, and the lords of the 
Peace-party, knowing that the sword of Essex was no longer 
available, gave up all hope of further resistance. As Holland, 


» D’Pwes’s Diaiy. lEr/. AISS. 165, fol. 145. 
- Vonge’s Diary. At/I. AISS. 18,778, fol. ii, 
^ Eiis/iw. V, 356. 
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Bedford, and Clare passed out of the House they were assailed 
with angry cries and scornful gestures, but no bodily injury was 
inflicted on them. In the Commons the propositions were de- 
The peace rejected by a majority of seven in a House 

propositions larger by ten than that which had taken part in Satur- 
day’s division. Some timid members of the previous 
majority had absented themselves, and every eflbrt had been 
made to secure additional votes on the other side. A few who 
had voted for peace on the 5th voted against it on the 7th. ^ 

On the following morning the approaches of the House were 
beset by a crowd of women, with white ribbons in their hats, 
Aii^usts. shouting for peace and crying out against Pym and 

greater num- 

Yard. bcrs and with more determined purpose, having, ac- 
August g. cording to one account, a number of men disguised 
Lbor*" amongst them. After presenting a petition for peace 
women. pressed on to the door of the House, battering 

it for an hour, and vociferously demanding that Pym, Strode, 
and the other Roundheads should be delivered to them in order 
that they might throw them into the Thames. At last the guards 
attempted to clear the passages by firing powder. The women, 
seeing no one hurt, imagined that they had no bullets to fear, and, 
filling their aprons with stones and brickbats, began to pelt the 
soldiers. The endurance of the soldiers was at an end, and they 
fired— this time with loaded arms — killing two men, one of whom 
was encouraging the crowd. The women were not to be fright- 
ened by the killing of men, and continued shouting, Give us 
those traitors that were against peace, that we may tear them to 
pieces ! Give us that dog Pym ! ” At last a small body of AValler’s 
horse came to the rescue from the City. The women at once 
rushed at the new-comers, calling them Waller’s dogs, and at- 
tempted to tear the ribbons from their hats. In self-defence the men 
laid about them, at first with the flat of their swords, and then, 
when this did not clear the way, with the edge. Some of the women 
were trampled down, and a few were wounded. When the rest 
saw blood flow they shrank back. A troop of horse coming up 
finally drove them away with as little violence as possible, though 
‘ P’Ewe&’s Diaiy. liar/. MSS. 169, ful. 145, 
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unfortunately a young woman passing from one side of Palace 
Yard to the other was accidentally shot by a trooper. One at 
least of those who were wounded subsequently diedd 

D’Ewes, who witnessed the scenCj contrasted bitterly the 
harsh treatment of the women with the leniency shown to the 
men two days before. He took no notice of the fact that the 
women threw stones and brickbats, and that the men contented 
themselves with ugly looks. 

As soon as these tumults were quieted the Commons 
adopted a statement of the reasons which had led them to 
August 10. leject the propositions. I'heir special arguments 
gwen°by Were of little value. The assertion with which they 
mSi?foi' concluded was incontrovertible. “We could not,” 
Ihtpio-^ argued the Commons, “in this time of imminent 
puMtioiis. and pressing danger, divert our thoughts or our time 
from those necessary provisions as are to be made for the safety 
of the kingdoms to the framing of new propositions, we having 
so lately presented propositions to his Majesty, and by his 
answer received no satisfaction, that we cannot, at least with any 

* D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 165, 146b. Yon^^e’s Diary. A(M. 
MSS, 18,778, f(3L 13. Certain Informations. E. 65, 8. Rusirw. v. 357. 
LiDiifoof^ Works,, xiii. 9. D’Ewcb’s remarks ore characteristic of the 
temper in which he wrote : “Nomancanexcu.se the indiscreet violence 
of these women, but the remedy u.sed against them by the prociuement of 
John Jh’m and some others, who were enemies to all kind of peace, was 
most ciiiel and barbauais ; for, not content to have them suppre.ssed by 
the oidinaiy foot guard, which had been .sufficient, there were divers horse- 
men called down, who hunted the said W’oinen up and down the back 
Palace Yard, and wounded them wdth their .swords and pistols with no less 
inhumanity than if they had been brute beasts, of which wounds some of 
the potjr women afterwards died ; and one of those horsemen, being a 
profane fellow, and hearing an old grudge to a religious honest man, 
named John Norman, who sold spectacles without We.stminster Hall gate 
on the east side thereof, did .shoot his daughter to death as she was peace- 
ably goiiig upon an errand, for which wdlfiil murder the said father could 
never to this day procure justice to be done upon the malefactor. ” The 
account given in say.s : “ Unhappily a niaklservant, that had 

nothing to do in the tumult, was shot as .she pa.s.sed over the churchyard. 
The tiooper that did it was sent to the (late House in order to hi.s trial for 
her death, but he alleged that his pistol went off by mischance,” 
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hope, present others at this time, when we have cause to doubt 
his late success will make his royal assent more difficult.” ^ 

This was, after all, the true reason why there could be no 
negotiation. Those who believed that even the continuance 
of civil war with all its miseries was better than the abandon- 
ment of the cause for which they were contending must fight 
on to the end. “ In all the propositions tendered to us by the 
Lords,” said Glyn in the critical debate, '‘there is no care for 
religion ; ” - and Glynns words only gave utterance to the 
general opinion of those by whose votes the propositions had 
been rejected. 

The necessity of strengthening the defence to the uttermost 
was becoming more visible every day. Whilst the Houses 
Progiess debating, the King had been making rapid 

t' both in the North and in the West. On 

July 2 2 Parliament had confirmed Lord Fairfax in 
the government of Hull,*^ but it was hardly thought 
likely at Westminster that Hull could stand in the 
way of Newcastle’s southern march. On the 25th the Commons 
July 25. gave assurance to the Committee which managed 
atK/crom- the affairs of the Eastern Association that they should 
Tuppo?! without support,^ and directions were 

-u also given to Meldrum and Cromwell to hasten to 

borough. the assistance of Lord Willoughby of Parham, who 
had surprised Gainsborough on the 20th, and who was thmat- 
ened by a strong force of cavalry under Charles Cavendish, 
Newcastle’s young and gallant kinsman.’’ 

Strategically, the position of Gainsborough was of no slight 
importance. Standing as it did in the way of Newcastle’s ad- 
vance, whether he wished to support his friends at Newark or 
to assail his enemies at Lincoln, its seizure by the Parliamentary 
commander was not likely long to pass unchallenged. When 


^ il/SS. Com. Rep. V. 98. 

- Vonge’s Diary. Add. MSS. 18,778, fol. to. 

^ nushaniVs Collet fi on, 242. 

‘ Lcnthall tt) the Committee of the Eastern Association, July 25, 
Teififur mss. 62, fol. iSS. 

Special Tassages. Iv. 62, 8, 
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Cromwell received orders to advance to 'Willoughby 's assist- 
ance he had just stormed Burghley House, and cleared Stam- 



ford and its neighbourhood of the Royalists. On July 26, 
leaving his infantry behind him, he hurried northwards with 
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600 horse and dragoons. At Grantham he was joined by 
Meldrum from Nottingham, and a body of troops from Lincoln 
July J4. him at North Scarle. The combined forces now 

under Meldrum’s command were strong enough to 
Burghiey Safe froiii a flank attack from Newark, and on the 

House. • 1 

July 28. morning of the 28th they came up with Cavendish’s 
bo^rouih horse, posted on the edge of a sandy plateau, where 
fight. ground slopes steeply down, a little to the north 

of Lea on the road to Gainsborough. Picking their way with 
difficulty amongst the rabbit holes, they gained the upper level, 
and, charging the main body of the Royalists, drove them in 
headlong rout. For six miles the horsemen from Lincoln and 
Nottingham chased the flying enemy as Rupert had swept the 
rout before him at Edgehill. Cromwell was not among the 
pursuers. Looking round as soon as the enemy began to fly, 
he perceived that Cavendish had kept one regiment in reserve, 
and was preparing to fall upon the rear of the unthinking 
victors. Rallying his own troops, he allowed Cavendish to 
pass him, and then galloping after him charged the Royalist 
commander from behind. In an instant Cavendish’s regiment 
was driven headlong down the hill, and he himself, the young 
and gallant flower of a noble family, was knocked off his horse 
in a bog at the foot of the slope, where he was killed by one of 
Cromwell’s officers. 

The day’s work was not yet at an end. Powder and pro- 
visions were being thrown into Gainsborough, when news was 
brought that a small Royalist force was approaching 
bo\ough from the north. Taking with them 400 of Wil- 

rehcveci. loughby’s foot, the Parliamentary commanders sallied 

out to meet it. In an instant they found themselves face to 
face with Newcastle in person, at the head of a complete army. 
, AVilloughby’s men fled at once. Meldrum’s cavalry 

Appcuiance . , ^ . 

<jfNew- remained to bear the brunt. Cromwell, who was in 
command of the main body, threw out two parties 
Goniweii’s uiidei* Captain Ayscough and Major Whalley, with 

letieat oi'ders to retire alternately. “ To the exceeding glory 

of God be it spoken,” say the official recorders, and the great 
honour of these two gentlemen, they with this handful faced 


Appeal ance 
<jf New- 
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Cioniwell’s 
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the enemy so, and dared them to their teeth, in the least, eight 
or nine several removes, the enemy following at their heels, 
and they, though their horses were exceedingly tired, retreated 
in this order near carbine shot of the enemy.” The whole 
force reached Gainsborough with the loss of only two men.^ 
Unimportant as it was in its immediate results, this skirmish 
of Gainsborough, as an indication of the future course of events, 
^ . was second to none of the more hard-fouaht battles 

Indications r ^ • r 1 -r-r ° 

of future of tliis evcntful year. Here at least was that which 

victory. Essex had failed to create or to discover, a cavalry 
as highly disciplined as it was enterprising. Here, too, was a 
commander capable of making the utmost use of his materials, 
prompt in action, sober in judgment, undaunted in the hour 
of adversity. Potentially, the combat at Gainsborough was 
the turning point of the war. For the moment it led to 
nothing. The best of cavalry under the ablest of commanders 
was useless behind stone walls, and Cromwell rode off, leaving 
July 30. Gainsborough to its fate. On the 30th it capitulated 
i?omugh ' to Newcastle.2 Willoughby’s force melted away, and 
capitulates, forced to abandon Lincoln and to retire dis- 

comfited to Boston. 

Cromwell realised the danger to the full. ‘‘ It’s no longer 
disputing,” he wrote to the Committee at Cambridge, “ but out 
Ausust6. instantly all you can. Almost all our foot have 
SusXf ^ quitted Stamford ; there is nothing to interrupt an 
help. enemy but our horse, that is considerable. You 
must act lively ; do it without distraction. Neglect no means.” 
Stamford he was soon driven to abandon as untenable. Sending 
his foot to Spalding in order to hold out a hand to Willoughby, 
as well as to guard the fen country round Boston, he took up 
his own quarters at Peterborough, that he might check New- 
castle’s advance into the associated counties.^ It was not 
^ Ayacoiigli, Cromwell, &c. to Lenthall, July 29. 7 'anner MSS, 
fol. 194. Cromwell to Bacon, &c. July 31. Carlyle, Letter XII. 

- Dugclale’s Diary, 

Cromwell to the Committee at Cambridge, August 6, 8. Carlyle, 
Lettcis XIV. XV. There is a letter of the same date to the Deputy 
Lieutenants of hlssex amongst the Barrington MSS, now in the Brili.sh 
hlubeum. 
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merely the fortune of the associated counties that was at stake. 
If Newcastle could break through CromwelFs scanty band of 
troopers, London, and with it the whole Parliamentary cause, 
would be gravely imperilled. 

The Houses had not been unmindful of Cromwell in his 
danger. On August 9, three days after his almost despairing 
August 9. letter was written, and two days after the rejection 
uken"by"the peace propositions, the Commons resolved 

Houses. thg infantry of the associated counties should 

be raised to 10,000, and that such of the divines of the 
Assembly as had their homes in those counties should go down to 
rouse the people to be stirring in their own defence. Scarcely less 
mportant was the resolution to appoint Manchester as the com- 
mander over the army of the Eastern Association. Something 
had been done by the appointment of Meldrum, and the failure 
in July had at least not been disgraced by those intestine dis- 
cords which had produced the failure in June. Meldrum, how- 
ever, good soldier as he was, could not speak with the authority 
of an English earl, even though that earl had as little knowledge 
as Manchester had of the ordering of armies in the field. On 
the loth the Lords concurred, and a request was sent to Essex 
August lo. to give a commision to Manchester as IMajor-General 
t^Jeonunand the army of the associated counties,^ a request 
the Kasu-m which P'ssex at once complied. On the same 
Association, (^^y, to mark the sense entertained by the Houses of 
the growing dangers of the situation, an ordinance appeared 
authorising the pressing of men to serve as soldiers. 

It was not merely from the north that London was 
threatened. Scarcely had Bristol fallen, when a force under 
August 4. Prince Maurice was despatched by the conquerors 
ulkentr" on that advance along the line of the southern 

Cainaivon. coiintics whicli had always formed part of Charles’s 
strategy. On August 4, Carnarvon, riding in advance of the 
main body, summoned Dorchester to surrender. The place 
was well fortified, and Puritanism was strong amongst its 
townsmen, but the terror of Bristol was upon them. The 
King’s soldiers, they had been told, were no ordinary warriors. 

‘ a/, iii. 199 ; vi. 174. - L.J. Vi. 175. 
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They ‘ made nothing of running up walls twenty feet high.’ 
Under the influence of unreasoning panic Dorchester sur- 
Dorsetshire rendered without firing a gun. Weymouth and 
b^the" Portland Island followed its example. Sir Walter 
Royalists, g^le, who was besieging Corfe Castle, abandoned 
the enterprise and shut himself up in Poole. In a few days, with 
the exception of Poole and Lyme, the whole of Dorsetshire 
was in the hands of the Royalists.' 

As the Houses opposed Manchester to Newcastle, they 
now opposed Waller to Maurice and Carnarvon. On August 7 
w 5 ief ^ commission from Essex arrived appointing Waller 
recdvesa to Command the forces to be raised in the City.- 
fralrTEssSi. following day the Commons sent a request 

A new army Pssex to place Waller as Major-General in coin- 
to be raised, mand of a new army of 1 1,000 men. 

The King’s strategy was thus to be met by counter-strategy. 
Essex, with the main army of the Parliament, W'as to be opposed 
Defensive ft' the main army of the King. Waller on the left 
strategy. .^^^s to meet the army of Maurice, whilst Manchester 
was employed to ward off the forward march of Newcastle. 
The plan had against it the inherent weakness which attaches 
to all purely defensive measures, and the still more serious 
weakness arising from the fact that the greater part of the three 
armies as yet existed only upon paper. 

' Claretidon, vii. 163. Erie to Lenthall, August 6. Tanner MSS. 
62, fol. 2 1 8. 

“ Z.y'. vi. 172. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GLOUCESTER AND NEWBURY. 

So little were the Parliamentary armies prepared to offer 
adequate resistance to the forces now arrayed against them, 
that posterity has pointed with singular unanimity to 
A critical the first weclc in August as marking the instant when 
moment. ^ Yirile resolution on the King’s part would probably 
have changed the fortunes of the war. To understand why 
that resolution was not taken by Charles is to understand why 
his adversaries j rather than himself, became masters of the 
field. 

Both sides had known how to avail themselves of the local 
feeling which was still strong in England. It was a feeling 
Local feel proved of excellent service as long as the 

bofh^Sdes remained local. Fairfax’s Yorkshiremen had 

fought hard against Yorkshiremen under Newcastle, 
and Hopton’s Cornishmen, when the fate of their own county 
was at stake, had overpowered Stamford’s mixed multitude at 
Braddock Down and Stratton. The startling victories of the 
Royalists in June and July had made it incumbent on Charles 
to play a bolder game, and to combine his scattered forces for 
an attack on the central position of the enemy. Was it to be 
expected that the men who had hitherto served him well would 
march at his bidding far from their own homes, and would re- 
member that they were Englishmen first, and Yorkshiremen or 
Cornishmen only in a secondary sense ? 

Before the end of August it was evident that the men of 
the North were not to be relied on for general service. New- 
castle found that his Yorkshire levies refused to leave the 
county as long as their own fields and houses were en- 
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dangered by forays from Hull. Whether he wished it or not, 
Newcastle was forced to lay siege to Hull as a preliminary to 
August- further operations,^ and Hull, open as it was to the 
Newcastle^ sca, whcre the Parliamentary fleet was supreme, 
and lays ’ would hardly be overpowered as easily as Bristol, 
Hiui. to which access by sea could readily be prevented. 
Manchester, it seemed, would have leisure to recruit his army. 

To the men of the West, Plymouth was all that Hull was 
to the men of the North. The Cornishmen who had followed 
Hopton to victory would follow him no longer, 
the^'cor-*^ They made up their minds to return home, that 
nishmcn. might protcct their county from the hostile gar- 

rison of Plymouth.'”^ 

Hull and Plymouth saved the Parliamentary cause. 
Charles’s original design of advancing on three lines was 
Hull and necessarily postponed till it was too late to make 
Plymouth. attempt with eflcct. Even his own army was 

confronted with a difficulty similar to that which checked 
Newcastle and Hopton. There was some hope that powerful 
Conductor assistance might be obtained from Wales, but the 
the Welsh. Welsh refused to cross the Severn as long as 
Gloucester remained untaken. The attack upon the fortresses 
in the rear of the Royalist advance was imposed upon Charles 
by necessity. 

Scarcely less fatal than the predominance of local over 
national patriotism was the ever-increasing discord between 
the Royalist commanders. Alike in the cabinet and in the 
fcld, those who wished to carry on the war with a view to 
eventual peace, and who wished to preserve intact the constitu- 
Divisions tional gains of the early months of the Long Parlia- 
Ro^ahst nient, found themselves opposed by men who cared 
eadcis. nothing for the constitution, who as counsellors 
Iragged the King into foreign alliances and Irish negotiations, 

' yjms of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle.^ by the Duchess, eel. 
flrtli, 56. Compare Clarendon, vii. 176, note i. .Sir Philip Warwick 
that Newcastle did not wish to go where he would no longer be 
he iiist peisonage ; but this may be .scandal. 

Clarendon, vii. 152. ^ find, vii. 157, and vii. 176, note i. 
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and who in carrying on the war were soldiers first and 
citizens afterwards, if indeed they were citizens at all. At 
Oxford, Digby and Jermyn were the main props of a disastrous 
policy which found its chief advocate in the Queen, so ardent 
in her husband’s cause, yet so ignorant of all that it befitted 
her to know. In the camp the two foreign princes, Rupert and 
Maurice, were the hope of those who believed war to be the 
affair of soldiers only, and who derided the claim of civilians to 
be treated with even common consideration. 

Scarcely had Bristol surrendered, when the controversy, 
long smouldering, burst out into a flame. Rupert was in 
Dispute command of the troops which had been brought 
R^rjeTtand Oxford. Hertford, on the other hand, had, 

Hertford. in the war, been appointed I .ord- Lieutenant of 

the counties in wfoich Bristol was situated, and he therefore 
regarded Rupert as a mere auxiliary in the army of which he 
was, in virtue of his office, nominally in command, though 
Hopton was its real leader. In the face of these claims, 
Rupert had signed the articles of capitulation without con- 
sulting Hertford, and Hertford, to vindicate his authority, had 
named Hopton as governor of the city without consulting 
Rupert. Rupert immediately wrote to the King, without 
mentioning Hertford’s action, to ask for the governorship for 
himself, and Charles, ignorant of the facts, at once complied 
with his nephew’s wishes. So bitter was the feeling 
ChaliS'at'’ aroused, that Charles visited Bristol to allay the 
storm. Hopton, as ever, anxious to remove the 
causes of strife, offered to accept the post to which Hertford 
had named him, as Lieutenant-Covernor under the Prince ; 
and Charles, on the transparent pretext of needing Hertford’s 
counsels, carried him to Oxford and not long afterwards 
raised Hopton to the peerage. 

The conduct of Maurice was even worse than that of his 
Dispute hrother Ru})ert. Carnarvon, after subjugating Dor- 
hetween sctshirc, was doiiig his best to win over the popu- 

Ptnice 1*1 -11 ^ ^ 

Maurice and latiOH by ec[uitablc treatment and the good discipline 
at nan oil maintained. His promises of protection 

were freely given to all who desired them, No sooner did 
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Maurice appear upon the scene as Carnarvon’s superior officer, 
than fields and homesteads were recklessly abandoned to 
the plunderings of the Prince’s followers. Indignant at the 
wrong done to those to whom he had plighted his word, 
Carnarvon hurried to Charles to complain of his nephew’s mis- 
conduct, Charles may have sympathised with Carnarvon, 
but he had no remedy to offer. Maurice was the King’s 
nephew and Rupert’s brother, and he must not be called to 
account. He was to continue in command of the force which, 
now that Dorsetshire had submitted, was to be employed to 
reduce the ports of Devonshire. ^ 

Whilst Charles was still at Bristol it was resolved, after 
mature deliberation, that the main army, instead of advanc- 
Gioucestcr “‘‘S Loudon should undertake the siege of 

betlie-^ed Gloucestei*. Again and again it has been repeated 
that this resolution was the ruin of Chailcs’s cause. 
No doubt, if he had had his whole army well in hand —if his 
main body, pushing steadily along the valley of the Thames, 
Was this could havc been supported by a forward movement 
niinous^o Ncwcastle against the Eastern Association on his 
Chaiiesv jf HoptOH Or Maurice could havc swept 

across Hampshire and Sussex on his right, it would have been 
desperate folly to linger round an isolated fortress like that of 
Gloucester. If, however, this could not be done —if Charles 
had neither the authority nor the firmness of purpose requisite 
—if the cries of the populations of Yorkshire on the one side, 
and of Devon and Cornwall on the other, were not to be 
disregarded — if Newcastle must needs tarry round the walls of 
Hull, and Maurice round the walls of Exeter and Plymouth, it 
was only in consistency with the general operations of the 
army that Charles should clear away the enemy’s force behind 
him, to prepare for a united advance on some future day. No 
doubt, when that day came, it would probably be found that 
the time for successful action had passed aw^ay, but it was also 
true that when Charles resolved to besiege Gloucester it had 
already passed away, for him to advance to London unsup- 
ported was plainly useless. 

‘ Clan'ndo)i^ vii. 192. 


“ Ibid. vii. 176, note i. 
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Nor were there wanting reasons for the belief that the 
siege of Gloucester was a less formidable task than it iilti- 
Conditionof mately proved to be. A letter from Massey, the 
Gloucester, governor of the town, had on August i been read 
in the House of Commons. Our wants,” he wrote, '^are so 
great, and this city so averse to us, that our power cannot 
Massey’s enforce men beyond their wills, which I had done, and 
complaints. ^Quld do, if our regiment might have equalled the 
city in strength ; but now, what with the general discontent of 
both, of the city soldiers and our own, we stand at present 
as betrayed unless speedily your care prevent it. Alderman 
Pury and some few of the citizens, I dare say, are still cordial 
to us, but I fear ten for one to incline the other way. If 
your supply come speedily you may have hopes to call 
Gloucester still yours ; if not, I have lost mine, for above our- 
selves we cannot act.” ^ 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Massey’s despair- 
ing appeal was intended to cover a contemplated act of treacThery. 
^ , There is strong reason to believe that he was alreadv 

Piobable . ^ 

treachery m Communication with the Royalists, and that he 

Massey. indicated his intention to surrender Gloucester 
to Charles if only he would appear in person before it.- 

Before Charles arrived Massey had changed his mind. 
The Puritan minority had gained the mastery over the city. 

August 5. Preparations for defence were earnestly made, and 
r'isoTiS on August 5 a messenger was despatched to entreat 
to lesist. Houses for speedy aid.^ 

On August 1 o Charles summoned Gloucester. A soldier 


^ Massey to Lenthall, July. Tajuier MSS. 62, fol. 197. 

- “Governor Massey wrote to Major Lcgge that if the King came 
before the town he would bring him in with a thousand men.” Journal of 
the siege, WarbiiUon, li. 2S0. Compare Nicholas to the King, August S. 
Ibid. 27S, and Clarendon.^ vii. 158. 

Corbet’s Hid. Relafio 7 i, 41, in Washboutn’s Blbl. Gloiiicstrensis^ 
vol. i. D’Ewes’s Diary. Ilml. MSS. 165, fol. 149b. ChiTendou^ vii. 
176, note I, where it is suggested that Massey wanted to lure the King on 
to besiege Gloucester. In the lace of hrs letter to Lenthall this seems im- 
probable. 
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and a citizen, ‘ with lean, pale, sharp, and bald visages,’ de- 
livered the reply. The city, they said, was at his Majesty’s 
orders as soon as they were signified by both Houses 

August 10. 1 1 

Gloucester of Parliament, With scant knowledge of etiquette, 

summoned. tit i t 

the messengers wheeled round as soon as the words 
were spoken, turned their backs on the King, and, clapping on 
their heads hats in which the offensive orange ribbons were 
conspicuous, stepped briskly away. There was loud laughter 
amongst the giddy crowd of courtiers. The wiser few knew 
that this strange scene had its serious side. Gloucester must 
be won by force if it was to be won at all.^ To Charles, even 
, . if he had hesitated before, it was now a point of 

Ihe siege to , , . . ^ 

be pushed honour to push on the siege, especially as a messen- 
ger from Newcastle had recently arrived to assure 
him more strongly than before that it was impossible for the 
Northern army to march southw^ards till Hull was taken.^ 
Before the siege had lasted a week* Charles was called away 
to Oxford. Of the few peers remaining at Westminster, seven 
August 16. abandoned their seats soon after the disappearance 
Shus*'" of all chance of peace. Three of them, Portland, 
OxfouL Conway, and Lovelace, had remained to act in the 
h-avTwett^ King’s interest, and were sure of a welcome at 
minster. Oxford. Clare had never taken an active part in the 
struggle, and he ought to have no reason to complain of his 
reception. The other three, Northumberland, Bedford, and 
Holland, had opposed the Court at the opening of the civil 
war, but had latterly appeared as advocates of peace, and had 
taken an active part in the Parliamentary resistance. 

With characteristic caution Northumberland betook him- 
self to his country seat at Petworth, to learn how it fared with 
Noitiuim- others. Bedford and Holland made straight for 
iSuvorUu Oxford. Much to their surprise, they were stopped 
ik'cifoi eland Wallingford by the governor, who informed them 
Holland could go no farther till the King’s pleasure 


Bedfoidand 

Holland Q^cy CC 

stopped at 

Waiiingfoid. ^vas knowii. 


All considerations of prudence were in favour of giving a 

‘ Clarendon^ vii. 161. Journal of the siege in Warhirton^ ii. 281. 

- Clarendon^ vii. 176, note I. 
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warm welcome to the deserters ; but the Queen was furious, 
and the jealousy always felt of new converts was strong amongst 
the old supporters of the Crown. Never was the belief in the 
hopelessness of the Parliamentary cause stronger at Oxford 
than at the opening of the siege of Gloucester. “I cannot 
A lady’s choose,” wrote a lady, not long before the flight of 
lettei. peers, to her cousin, who, being a member of 

the House of Commons, had remained constant to his duties 
at Westminster, “ but let you know my opinion of your condi- 
tion, which I think is so ill that it were want of friendship in 
me to conceal it. You have been all this year thought a violent 
man against the King, and the taking of the oath ^ has con- 
firmed it. He says himself that all that took it would be glad 
of his rum, and it is 'the opinion of most that are about .him. 
God hath blessed him above all your expectations, and he is 
now in so good a condition that he need not fear the Parlia- 
ment, though they have gone all the ways in the world to 
destroy him. They have neither wanted men, money, nor 
towns till now, but you see how they have prospered. I be- 
lieve the main party of them have well provided for themselves 
and will leave you in the lurch. AVhatever your conscience has 
been heretofore, I now believe you see your error ; for it is 
impossible that you can still continue in so much blindness. 
God hath given you too large a proportion of sense. Look 
upon the King from the beginning, and think with yourself, if 
God’s blessing had not gone with him, whether it had been 
possible he could have been in such a condition as he is now 
in. I know many that would be glad to make their peace and 
give good sums for it, and such persons as you would not be- 
lieve would leave you, and will not be accepted of.” ^ 

The letter of a clever woman is more likely to 
opinion at reflect the sentiments of the world in which she 
moves than are the stately periods of official docu- 
ment. Opinions at Oxford was convinced that complete 


‘ I.e. the Pailiamcntary covenant. 

- Doiothy Lceke to Sn R. Verney, July. G'niey ULSS. Compare 
the letterb of Lady Denbigh to her bon in the Ilhsi. J/SS. Com. Rep. iv. 
260. 
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success was now easy, and regretted the delay at Gloucester as 
unnecessarily postponing the day of triumph. This latter 
sentiment reached its height in the mind of the Queen, who 
had thrown all her weight into the scale for an immediate ad- 
vance upon London, and was mortified to find that her husband, 
as she believed, had followed Rupert’s advice in preference to 
hers. In the mood in which she was she had nothing but * 
contempt for the renegade peers, who had fled to Oxford for 
safety after demonstrating their incapacity to forward the royal 
cause at Westminster. 

Charles, therefore, resolved to visit Oxford to pacify his 
wife, and to take a resolution upon the conduct to be ob- 
AuEjust i6. served towards the fugitives. He found the Queen’s 
visrts^Ox? views everywhere in the ascendant. The whole 
ford. Council, with the exception of Hyde and Savile, 
urged that Bedford and Holland should be treated with scorn. 
Hyde strongly argued on the other side, on the obvious ground 
that to receive the fugitives well would be to encourage others 
to follow their example. Charles took a middle course, which 
The Earls Combined every possible disadvantage. The Earls 
at Oxford, allowed to come to Oxford, but every one 

was to be left to treat them as he thought best. As might have 
been expected, they met with nothing but cold looks, and, 
finding that the King had already returned to Glou- 
August is. they, together with Clare— who had now 

joined them— followed him there to offer their services in the 
field. Rupert, who had more sense than the Queen, brought 
'I'hei 1 C King’s hands. Charles received 

ception at them without friendliness, but without discourtesy, 
cdoucestci. Bedford accepted their position for the 

present ; but the foolish Holland, to whom Jermyn had given 
hopes of restoration to the post of Groom of the Stole which 
he had formerly held in the royal household, writhed under 
the treatment to which he was subjected. Refusing to acknow- 
ledge that he had committed an offence by siding with rebels, 
and imagining that Charles would, without any request of his 
or any form of apology for the past, replace him in an office 
which had once been his, and which was still vacant, he 
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became a laughing-stock to the whole Court. Northumber- 
land, who had been watching affairs from a distance, was not 
encouraged to follow Holland’s example by the tidings which 
reached him in his stately seclusion at Petworth, and ultimately 
found his way back to his place in the Parliament at West- 
minster. No one else amongst the friends of peace attempted 
the thankless journey to Oxford.^ 

AVhilst Charles’s Court was thus distracted by petty jealousies, 
in London all thoughts were set upon the momentous task of 
^ ^ the relief of Gloucester. Now that Pym was sure of 

relieve Essex, nothing was to be left untried to provide him 
Gioucestet. moiiey and the clothing which his soldiers 

sorely needed. Two thousand recruits were, if necessary, to 
be pressed to fill his ranks, and six regiments of London 
trained bands to be sent forth under his standard. The for- 
mation of Waller’s new army could wait till Gloucester was 
safe. To supply pay for the special service an ordinance was 
August i8. issued on the i8th commanding every inhabitant of 
fifty London rated on the subsidy books, to advance as 
subbichcs. ^ compulsory loan a sum equivalent to no less than 
fifty times the amount of his subsidy.- 

At the moment when the Houses were entering on this 
vital struggle, the Commons took care to put in evidence that 
August i6. loyalty to the royal person which was every day 
becoming more shadowy. A clergyman, named 
assailed. Saltiiiarsh, having printed words to the effect that 
‘it were better that one family were destroyed than the whole 
kingdom should perish,’ his language was called in (|uestion in 
the House. Marten, to whom conventionalities were ever 
hateful, justified the expression. It would be well, he said 
plainly, to extirpate the royal family and utterly to subvert 
monarchical government. Prudence demanded that plain 
speaking of this kind should be silenced, and 
expeUed Marten was expelled the House and committed to 
the House 1 ower. He did not, it is true, remain in confine- 
ment more than a fortnight, but he would no longer have the 


Clarendon^ vU. 182, 241. Warlnirton,, ii. 272. 


- L,J, vi. 190. 
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opportunity of uttering inconvenient truths in his place in 
Parliament.’ 

Marten’s imprisonment would not alter the fact that the 



Sc, -vie of Mik*s £ Wal*- 

r i 2 3 * h U) 


Houses were engaged in a life-and- death struggle with the 
i^epauitious hoiidon was now about to throw its sword 

ill London, Wherever Londoners had fought they 

had quitted themselves like men. At Edgehill, at Brentford, 
and at Lansdown they had l)orne the brunt of the enemy’s 

> D’hwcs’s Diary, /far/. Jl/SS. 165, foL 180b. Yonge’s Diary. 
Ac/ci. 2I/AS, 18,778, ful. 15. 
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attack, and their defeat at Roundway Down was probably due 
to a defect of leadership rather than to a failure in their own 
courage. London now made itself ready for a supreme effort. 
Every shop was closed, that no man might plead the calls of 
business as a bar to the fulfilment of duty. The pulpits rang 
with exhortations to go forth to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. Patriotic and religious emotions beat in unison. 

On August 22 Essex reviewed 8,000 men on Hounslow 
Heath, ready to start on the perilous enterprise. On the 26th 
he set out from his last station at Colnbrook. As he 
March of marched on fresh reinforcements joined him, and 
after a few" days he was at the head of about 15,000 
soldiers, well clothed and w^ell provided. No longer condemned 
to aimless manoeuvres, their hearts beat high in the prospect 
of definite work. Essex pressed steadily on by way of 
Aylesbury, sweeping round Oxford to the north. Soon lie 
found himself in an enemy’s country, in w"hich Ahlmot’s 
cavalry hung about his left flank. Wilmot’s attacks w^ere 
Sept. 4. repelled w"ithout difficulty, and on September 4, 
Rupeit's°^ as the Parliamentary army entered Gloucestershire 
attack. at Stow"- on -the A Void, it had to bear a fiercer and 
more sustained attack from Rupert. Rupert’s cavalry, how- 
ever, with all its vigour, w'as no match for a complete army, 
and it w^as compelled to retire baffled from its gallant attempt. 
An effort made to induce Essex to negotiate w"as as unsuccessful 
as the effort to defeat him. He had no commission, he said, 
to treat, but to relieve Gloucester. No propositions ! ” was 
the cry caught up by rank after rank at the appearance of the 
messenger. ^ 

Rupert had calculated that Essex w^ould hardly advance 
so far. On the open uplands of the Cotsw^olds his superiority 
I'lssex on the cavaliy could make itself felt, and the flocks, 
Cotswoids, 'vvhich formed the wealth of the district, had been 
already sw-ept off by the King’s foragers. The march of the 
Parliamentary army w"as a rough one for soldiers unused to 
war. Food and water were alike scarce. “Such straits and 

^ This is from the Perfect Diitrnal^ and must therefore be received 
with 11101 e caution than statements by eye-witnesses. 
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hardships,” wrote a sergeant in one of the London regiments, 
our citizens formerly knew not ; yet the Lord that dated us 
to do the work enabled us to undergo such hardships* 

brought us to.” There was no such spirit as this 
in Charles’s camp before Gloucester. The nobler 
Gloucester. werc weaiy of the conditions under which 

they were fighting. Carnarvon had turned back from Dorset- 
shire, sickened with the cruelty and perfidy of his comrades. 
Chillingworth, after attempting by day to turn his knowledge 
to account by suggesting a mode of directing the siege works 
after the fashion of tlie ancient Romans, found relief by night 
in disputing with Falkland on religious subjects in a smoky 
hut.^ Falkland, who, when ‘sitting amongst his friends often, 
after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would with a shrill and 
sad accent ingeminate the word “ Peace ! peace 1 ” and would 
passionately profess that the very agony of the war, and the view 
of the calamities and desolation which the kingdom did and must 
endure, took his sleep from him and would shortly break his 
heart,’ was exposing himself recklessly to danger, partly, 
perhaps, as he said, ‘that all might see that his impatiency 
for peace proceeded not from pusillanimity ; ’ ^ partly, too, 
because he had lost all sympathy with the world in which he 
lived. 

The citizens of Gloucester were holding out bravely. 
Vague rumours reached them on August 29 that Essex was 
Rumours In coiiiing to their relief. On September 3 an arrow 
Gloucester. Qf bosiegers bore a 

paper which told them that Waller, their god, had forsaken 
them, and that Essex had been beaten. On the morning of 
the 5th, when their scanty supply of powder had 
I'lie'^iiege dwindled to three barrels, the besieged descried a 

raised. commotion in the Royalist army. A blaze amongst 

the huts of the besiegers soon told them that their danger was 

* Suncleiland to Lady Sunderland, August 25. Sydney Letters^ ii. 669. 
Sunderland’s assertion that Chillingworth advocated Socinianisni nicrely 
means that he wished to apply the test of reason to revealed religion, not 
thal he favoured the Socinian doctrine on the Trinity. 

- Clarendon, vii. 233. 
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at an end, and before long Charles's army was in full retreat in 
the direction of Painswick. 

The night before had been rough and stormy, and the sound 
of the cannon fired by Essex from Prestbury Hill to give the 
joyful intelligence of his approach had not been heard by the 
beleaguered citizens. With the light of the morning Essex 
learned that he had not come in vain, as he looked over the 
green valley of the Severn, and descried the grey tower of the 
cathedral standing out amidst the drifting smoke from the 
burning camp, and the dark masses of the Royalist army in 
full retreat. There was no need for him to hasten now. 
Driving a small force of the enemy out of Cheltenham, at that 
time a petty market town, he gave his troops the rest which they 
sorely needed. On the 8th he marched into Glou- 
EsseTenters ccster amidst the ringing cheers of the citizens, who 
Gioucestei. would have been at the mercy of their 

enemies. The spirit in which the defence of the city and the 
operations of the relieving army had been conducted was 
summed up in words soon to be inscribed on one of the reno- 
vated gates which had been injured by the Royalists’ shot ; 
‘A city assailed by man but saved by God.’ ^ 

Baffled just as he fancied himself certain of success, Charles 
had been driven from Gloucester. Local tradition tells how, 
seated on a stone by the wayside at Painswick, he 
chanesal;' -was askcd by one of his sons when they were to go 
Painswick. a j hoiBC to go to,” is Said to have 

been the desponding reply,^ If the words were truly reported 
they can hardly have been more than the expression of a pass- 
ing feeling. Disappointing as his failure to take Gloucester 
The null been, Charles had now the hope of seeming 

taryposi- a pi'ize fai* more valuable than Gloucester. His 
intention in breaking up from before the city had 
been to fight Essex, not to avoid him.^ If he had offered battle 

^ The pamphlets which give a contemporaiy account of the maich of 
Essex and the siege of Gloucester are collected in Washlioiirn’s Bibiiolhcca 
Glouce<\trensi^. 

- Rudder’s Hist, of Glouccstei'shirc^ 592. 

» The King to Rupeit, Septembci 5. JV'Mntrton ii. 
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in front of Gloucester he would have had every disadvantage 
to contend with. His superiority of cavalry would have availed 
him little amongst the hedgerows of the valley, whereas every- 
thing would be in his favour on the wide expanse of the 
Cotswolds. He was even in a better position now than he 
would have been if he had left Gloucester some days earlier, 
and had supported Rupert with his whole army at Stow-on-the- 
Wold. He was in easy communication with his base of opera- 
tions at Oxford, whilst the enemy, short of supplies, was cut 
off from London. Whoever may have been the adviser on 
whom the direction of Charles’s movements depended, he had 
shown himself to be a strategist of no ordinary skill. If the 
soldierlike qualities of the royal troops could make good the 
expectations of the King, Essex could hardly escape a great 
disaster, far more decisive than Waller’s disaster at Roundwoy 
Down. 

During the few days which followed the raising of the siege 
the Royalist army was encouraged by favourable news from the 
West. Before the end of August the townsmen of Barnstaple 
and Bideford were disgracefully beaten by Sir John 
Digby at Torrington, and surrendered the two 
towns without further resistance. An attempt made 
by Warwick to relieve Exeter from the sea failed, 
and on September 4 the chief city of the West gave 
itself up to Prince Maurice. To the westward 01 
Poole, the only places still holding out against the 
King ^ were Ivyine, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, with the isolated 
post of Waidour Castle, which, earlier in the year, had been 
wrested by Imdlow from the brave and beautiful Lady Blanche 
Arundel 1 . 

That idymouth was not already in his hands was a source 
of great disappointment to Charles. The governor. Sir Alex- 
ander Carew, was one of those who, like Cholmley 
and the Hothams, had taken up arms for the Par- 
liament on political grounds. As the conflict as- 
pi>mouLiu a more distinctly religious shape he grew 

discontented with his employers, and attempted to signalise 
‘ Clarendon, vii, 194. 


August 
28-31. 
Suirendei 
of Barn- 
staple and 
Bideford. 


Sept. 4. 
Sunondei 
of Evctei'. 
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his desertion of their cause by betraying to the Royalists 
the fortifications on the mainland and on Drake’s Island. 
Unluckily for the success of the plan, his own garrison turned 
upon him and sent him as a prisoner to London.^ Plymouth, 
like Hull, was thus secured against treason. As seaport towns 
their capture by an enemy who had not the command of the 
sea was a matter of no slight difficulty. Exeter and Bristol 
had fallen because they were placed upon rivers and could be 
beleaguered on every side. Hull and Plymouth could not be 
so treated. Charles’s northern wing, under Newcastle, and his 
southern wing, under Prince Maurice, would be detained 
around them as Wallenstein had been detained by the siege of 
Stralsund. 

Whatever might be the ultimate importance of the resistance 
of these towns, the attention of men was for the present fixed 
Sept. 7, on the valley of the Severn. On September 7, the 
S^sitdiey before Essex entered Gloucester, Charles took 

Castle. up quarters at Sudley Castle, to block the way 
by which Essex had arrived from London, and by which he 
sgpt might be expected to return. On the nth he learned 
of‘thn\™ biat Essex had quitted Gloucester and had occupied 
armiev Tcwkesbury. For a few days the armies did their 
best to outmanoeuvre one another. Essex appeared to be 
aiming northwards, either with the purpose of attacking 
Worcester, or of reaching friendly Warwickshire by a march 
along the valley of the Avon. Charles, who had nothing to 
gain by assuming the offensive, attempted to block his way up 
that valley by posting himself first at Pershore and afterwards 
at Evesham. By so doing he left the road to London open 
Sept 15. ^0 his adversary. On the 15th Essex turned sharply 

southwards to Cirencester, and surprised two newly 
Ciiencester. levied regiiiieiits which were intended to raise the 
Royalist standard in Kent, together with a large quantity of 
Reticatof pi'ovisions, of which his men were sadly in need. 

He then hastened on in a south- westeily direction 
to gain the road running through Hungerford and Newbury to 

‘ Certain Informations. E. 67, 3. Letter fiom Plymouth, August 
29. B’Ewes’b Diaiy. Earl MSS. 165, fol. 165. 
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London, which lies out of striking distance from Oxford on the 
south, as the road by Warwick lies out of striking distance on 
the north. 

Either through Rui)ert’s error or his own, Charles had al- 
lowed the enemy to slip away, and there was nothing for him 
to do but to follow, bending his course to the left of the line 
taken by ICssex in order to cut him off on the road to London.^ 
Charles therefore marched steadily on for Newbury, Rupert 
with his cavalry hurr}'ing in front and heading back Essex to 
i'i - race foi momiug of the 18th, after a sharp 

N^wbuiy. skirmish on Aldbourn Chase. On the jpth fcharles 
Sept. lO. slept at Newbury, the bulk of his army lying in the 
Aidbouin^'^^ o])cn fields on the south of the Kcnnct, and thus occu- 
pying the road from Mungerford by Kintbiiry, by 
which fNsex would most probably have marched if Newbury 
had bi.‘cn undefended. ICssex, however, on arriving in the even- 
ing of the 19th, though he established his artillery and baggage 
under a strong guard near 1 lamstcad, not far from the Kint- 
bury road, took u\) his own head-tpiarters at a cottage near 
Enborne Street,'*^ from which began an ascent to a long ridge, 


• llyiDU (lislinctly asspils that the mischief would have been averted 
‘liad Piince Rupert been please* 1 to en'dit Iuh intelligence.’ Clas'endon 
MSS. 1,738, 5. According to Wail airton’s account (ii. 2S8), founded on 
whal he siwaks of ns a noti‘ t‘> Rupert ’.s Diaiy. the Lult lay with the King 
1 have not been abU‘ to (liscover where thus diary at picsent is, but War- 
biiiton’s view tbnt Riqn'rt did not follow Essex, after he heard of the 
enemy’s movennent, beraus*' he was without orders to do so, is diflicult to 
accept. Could Ch.ules K'ally have <;?ipectecl his cavalry to remain fixed in 
a ceilain position, though its commander knew that the enemy was on the 
man'll V 

“ In all that I have t*» say about this Initlle t have had the advantage, 
not meiely of studying Mr. M*)n<‘y’s Two Jktttks 0/ JVtwiu/ry, tx work 
wiilten with gieal local knowk'<lge, hut also of a visit to the .site of the 
battle ill iSSj, umiertakeu under Mi. Money’s guidance, and of a very 
leiiglby eonespondmee un conlroverlt'd i>oint.> subseciuently. The battle 
pieseiils (hliieultlt's which, even aflei tlu' most comtilele study, both of the 
locality and tin* autlmritii's, aie incapable of a positive solution. More 
than is usually the case, the authorities are disconnected with one another, 
and the moth'in writer has to pul together, as best he may, narratives 
which are absolutely isolated, usually without any clear refeience to the 

P 
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lying on the whole parallel with the Kennet, and throwing out 
a succession of rounded spurs towards the Kennet on the 
The field of north, and towards the En Brook on the south. On 
battle. the southern slope the ground was mainly open, En- 
borne Heath on the western end being succeeded farther to the 
east by Newbury Wash, as that part of the common was styled. 
The western end of the central height was cut up by copses and 
deep lanes intersecting one another, whilst the greater part of the 
northern slope was covered by inclosures. In the evening of 
the 19th some of Essex's troops made their way up to the point 
where one of the lanes, leading from Skinner’s Green, opens out 
upon Newbury Wash, but they found that the Royalists had 
already planted their ordnance at this important point, and had 
sent up a small force of horse and dragoons sufficient to guard 
the post at that late hour. They consequently drew back 
leaving the work of breaking through till the next day.^ 

Essex knew that the morning light would bring with it no 
easy task. His main plan of action was plainly dic- 
Kss^Vs tated to him by the lie of the ground. As he could 
plan. through Newbury, he must make his way 

amongst the hedges and lanes, avoiding the open ground of 

locality or time. It will be seen that on some points, especially in reject- 
ing the victorious charge which he supposes to have been cleliveied by 
Kssex at the end of the clay, I differ from Mr. Money. On the other 
hand, the points on which I have given w^ay before his local knowledge 
aie very many. 

^ The Royalists declared that they did not occupy the ground till the 
next day, but the simple narrative piescived in Yonge’s Diary {Add, Jl/SS, 
18,778, fob 54) leaves no doubt of the fact. Compare./ letter from om 
quarters at Readinq, September 23. E. 69, 2. The main authorities for 
the battle, besides two narratives preserved by Yonge, and afterwards 
embodied to some extent m the newspapers, are, on the Parliamentary 
side, J true relatlou of the late expedition (E. 70, 10), wliich is the official 
account, and Sergeant Foster’s A true relation of the niairhin^qs of the tzoo 
regiments oj the tiainea hands, E. 69, IS* 1 10111 tlie Royalists we have 
A true and impartial relation (E. 69), which, as Mr. Money pointed out 
to me, is shown by an edition, of which there is a copy in tire Bodleian, to 
have been written by Lord Digby, and the account of Lord Byron 111 the 
Clarendon MSS. (1,738, S)» which was, however, only written in 1647. 
There is also an anonymous narrative in Add. MSS. 18,980, fob 120. 
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Enborne Heath to his right, till he reached the point at the 
entrance to Newbury Wash where his reconnoitring party had 
recoiled before the King’s guns on the preceding evening. To 
do this, strong as he was in infantr}^, was comparatively easy, 
and it was also comparatively easy to push on from hedge to 
hedge on the slope of the hill to his left. Success here, how- 
ever, would not open the road to London. The road lay over 
the open ground of Newbury Wash, and of Clrcenham Heath 
beyond. Even if the King’s guns could be taken or silenced, 
how was the Parliamentary army to make its way onward in face 
of the rush of Rupert’s horse, both in numbers and in quality 
so superior to their own ? This was the real problem to be faced, 
and faced at once. No delay, no skilful manexuvres to gain 
more favourable ground, were any longer possible. Pood was 
running short with Essex, and unless he could defeat Charles 
famine would drive him to surrender. 

As plainly as the offensive was dictated to Essex, the defen- 
sive was dictated to Charles. To bar the way was the one thing 
The needful, and anything which might weaken his force 

plan. object would expose him to unnecessary risk. 

In this spirit were his orders given. On the morning of the 
20th part of his army occupied the road from Kintbury along 
the Kennet valley, whilst the other part, with Rupert and the 
larger part of the cavalry, established itself across the road over 
Newbury Wash. To seek out Essex as he struggled through 
the lanes would be in the highest degree dangerous. 

It was not by the Kintbury road that Charles’s right was ex- 
posed to danger. Its commanders had forgotten that to keep 
on the defensive requires skill and forethought, and 
The battle, neglected to secure those sloi)Cs cut up by 

hedges, which if once in the possession of the Parliamentary foot 
would command their own position in the valley. iCarly in the 
morning, Essex, whilst his main body was still struggling amongst 
the lanes, had despatched '^a party to seize the hedges on his 
left. The surprised Royalists saw the hill above them crowned 
with the advancing enemy. Sir Nicholas Byron, at the head of 
a i)rigadc of infantry, to which a body of horse, under the com- 
mand i-f Ins nephew, Sir John Byron, was attacdied, hurried up 
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the hillside to retrieve the ground. For long the combat raged 
from bank to bank, from hedge to hedge. Amongst the hun- 
, dreds who fell, unwept and unlamented save by those 
Imongst of whose tears History in her haste takes no account, 
the hedges. whosc mcmory is still green in England. 

That morning had found Falkland rejoicing greatly. At 
Gloucester he had courted death in vain. The longed-for hour 
Peath of struck at last. Dressing himself in clean linen, 

Falkland. leisurc to think of the seemliness of 

his own attire, because he alone of all in those hosts had set his 
mind on something else than the winning of victory, he be- 
moaned the misery of his country. He was weary of the times, 
he said, but he would ‘ be out of it ere night.’ ^ Placing him- 
self as a volunteer under Sir John Byron, he noticed that his 
commander drew rein before a gap in the hedge, through which 
the bullets were flying thick and fast. Byron, whose object was 
to beat the enemy, waited till the gap had been widened. Falk- 
land, whose object was to die, spurred his horse at the opening. 
Horse and man rolled lifeless on the ground before the other 
side was reached. The battle raged on, the Royalists, for a 
time at least, steadily gaining ground.^ 

On the Royalist left, where Rupert and his cavalry were 
stationed, impatience had almost proved as ruinous as neglect. 
I'hr iHr Whilst hlssex himself, with the main part of his army, 
iiamciiuuy was pushiiig up the lanes leading to the entrance to 
ascciiiis the Wash, Rupert w^as unable to endure the mere 
patient waiting which would have enabled him, when 
the right moment came, to throw himself on the enemy’s columns 
at their exit from the lanes before they had time to deploy 
on the open ground. The uninclosed land to his left, lead- 
ing to the wider expanse of Enborne Heath, tempted him on. 

1 \Vhnc/o(ki\ 73 . 

- “ Tlic cnciny had heat our foot out of the close, and was drawn up 
near the hedge. I went to view ; and as I was giving order foi making 
the gap wider my liorsc was sliot in the throat, .so that I was forced to 
call for anolhei horse. In the meantime my Loid of Falkland, more 
gallantly than advisedly, sjmrred his horse through the gap, where both he 
and his hoise weic immediately killed.” Byion'^s narrative. 
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Bidding a force of infantry to follow, he galloped off at the head 
of a numerous and imposing body of horse. When Enborne 
Heath was gained he could descry Essex’s reserves strongly 
posted amidst inclosures, and beyond them, on the north of the 
position, the baggage waggons and artillery near Hamstead. 
It was indeed hopeless to attack a force so strongly guarded. 
On Enborne Heath itself, however, were two regiments of the 
London trained bands with horse on either flank. ^ 

To charge the Parliamentary horse and to drive them off 
the field was the work of a few minutes. Cut off from support, 
Th fi ht neither horse nor cannon to rely on, the two 

onEilboine trained-band regiments, composed of men whose 
Heath. knowledge of the operations of war was derived 

from the bloodless contests of the Artillery Garden, found 
themselves exposed on open ground to the discharges of the 
enemy’s cannon and to the rush of Rupert’s horse. They bore 
the trial nobly. Closing up their ranks as the ripping cannon- 

^ After a long discussion, Mr. Money has convinced me that the ‘ little 
heath ’ mentioned in Digby’s narrative was Enborne Heath. Crockham 
Heath is too low and loo easily commanded to have been the scene of this 
pait of the fight. Digby’s statement that the Pailiamentary hoise was 
routed on this ‘ little heath ’ is confirmed by a Parliamentary newspaper. 
“ Our regiment,” it is there said, “ made the right wing of the army, and 
we were flanked with horse, who, being charged by the enemy, wheeled 
off and left us.” Certain Informatiojzs {Y 69, 17). This combat eaily 
in the day is evidently the same as that described by Sergeant Foster of 
the London trained bands (E. 69, 15). He says that his regiment ran up 
after Lord Rolmrtes’ soldiers had begun to skirmish, that is to say, quite 
at the beginning of the fighting. “ Our two regiments of the trained 
bands,” he adds, “were placed in open campania,” i.e. on open ground, 
^Hipon the right ^^i^g of the whole aimy.” The incident about a Royalist 
regiment calling out ‘ Friends ! friends ! ’ is mentioned by Sergeant Foster 
and the Cert. Inf.y thus showing that they are speaking of the same com- 
bat, so that the absence of any allusion to the defeat of the hoise by 
Foster cannot be regarded as fatal to the identification between the fight 
described by him and that described by Digby. Later details, it is line, 
do not entirely agiee, as the fight seems to have gone on longei than 
Digby admits, and the Royalist foot, accoiding to Foster, did take pait in 
the fight, which Digby denies. Perhaps Digby was not himself piesent 
in this part of the battle, which would account for consideiable discre- 
pancy. 
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shot tore them asunder, the London apprentices and tradesmen 
stood like a wall whilst the fierce horsemen dashed up against 
their pikes in vain. Many a saddle was emptied by the 
musketeers within the square. At last an attempt was made 
to gain by fraud what force could not accomplish. Each 
regiment in both armies was clad in the colour which the fancy 
of its colonel dictated. There were men in blue, in green, in 
red on either side. To distinguish those who fought under 
Essex, each soldier in his ranks had placed in his hat a green 
spray plucked from the hedges. A regiment of Royalist cavalry 
now rode up, with similar sprays in their hats, crying out 
‘ Friends ! friends 1 ’ as they approached. The Londoners 
were too shrewd to be beguiled by the counterfeit, and a sharp 
fire of musketry drove off the tricksters. For some time the 
fight went on, the Royalist infantry, which at first had cowered 
for shelter under cover of a hill, being brought up to the charge, 
and ultimately the I Londoners retreated in good order off the 
heath, and took up a position on the cultivated ground, from 
which no serious attempt was made to dislodge them.^ 

Already, whilst Essex^s right was thus engaged, his centre 
had pushed up the hill. For hours there was a deadly struggle 
Fii;htin amongst the lanes and hedges. Each field was a 
thccentie. fQ^ress, to be captured or defended. At last two 
regiments of Parliamentary horse — perhaps because the enemy's 
cavalry was weakened by the absence of so many regiments on 
Enborne Heath — pushed out, under Stapleton, from the end 
of a lane upon the open ground of the Wash, and drove back 
a Royalist regiment by which they were assailed. They were 
too few in number to hold the ground, and they drew back 
waiting for reinforcements. As other regiments came up there 
were fresh charges, and a determined resistance. At last 
Stapleton's regiment was broken and driven back into the lane. 
Already the Royalist horse was following up its victory and 

^ Here again both Digby and Foster substantially agree. ‘‘ We were 
glad,” says the latter, ‘‘to retreat a little way into the field.” Digby 
speaks of tlie lesult as ‘the forcing the foot to retreat into their strength, 
though unbroken.’ The field, however, is, as distinguished from ‘doses,’ 
open giound. 
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pouring after the fugitives, regardless of the Parliamentary 
musketeers who lined the hedges on either side. Caught in 
a trap like the French chivalry at Poitiers, the dashing Cavaliers 
perished almost to a man, shot down without hope of defence 
in the deep trench between the banks. The battle was restored, 
and the approaches to the Wash were once more the scene of 
embittered strife. 

The Royalist commanders had failed to do more than keep 
Essex’s centre in check. Their attack on his right on Enborne 
Royaiiht Heath had profited them little. In the afternoon, 
the^piSia- i^^assing large forces on their own right, they directed 
mentary left. ^ attack OH his left in the valley of the Kennet. 
The eye of the veteran Skippon, who 'acted that day as 
second in command of the Parliamentary army, caught sight 
of them as he was encouraging his men upon the hill. Hurry, 
ing down, he drove back the enemy, and returned with the 
assurance that the army would not now be assailed in the rear 
nor its baggage pillaged. Again the battle raged along the 
whole line from the Kennet to the En Brook. An attempt by 
Essex £?ains the troops left behind by Skippon in the valley to 
ground. scize a ford over the Kennet failed ; but, on the 
whole, the Parliamentary army gained ground. When night 
fell it had not only occupied a great part of the inclosures which 
had been hotly disputed earlier in the day, but had even esta- 
blished itself on the edge of Newbury Wash. 

For all that, nothing decisive had been achieved. The 
King’s troops still stretched across hill and valley, barring the 
Nodetisive '^vay to Eondon. As each soldier in Essex’s army 
victory. j himself wearily down on the Ifioodstaincd ground, 

it was in full conviction that if surrender or starvation was to 
be averted another battle, as vigorously contested as that which 
had just died away, must be fought on the morrow. The 
sentinels heard, or thought they heard, the rolling sound of 
fresh guns brought up to be placed in position. When 
morning dawned all uncertainty was at end. The 
reticats. ]^J^Qya]ist positioiis wci'c ciupty ; (Ihaiics had with- 
drawn his troops into Newbury under cover of the night. 
The way to London was oticn at last. 
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The King’s ammunition had failed him,^ and it seemed to 
him that he had no choice but to retreat. It may be that, 
weak as was the fire of the cannons and muskets of those days, 
a resolute body of horse, with pikemen in support, might have 
kept back Essex’s hungry soldiers till food absolutely failed ; 
but neither Charles nor his followers were in any mood for such 
an adventure. The unlooked-for prowess of the Londoners 
and the terrible slaughter of their own leaders had been so 
discouraging that there was little thought of renewing the con- 
flict on unequal terms. 

Each side claimed the victory, but if up to the moment of 
Charles’s retreat the Parliamentarians had failed to gain their 
object, at least they had shown themselves the better 
soldiers. To the great Royalist historian of the war 
Clarendon's there scemcd to be something contrary to the order of 
complaint jiaturc ill their achievement. On the King’s side 
unequal fate cut down ‘ persons of honour and public name,’ 
whilst amongst his adversaries it was only known that ^ some 
obscure, unheard-of colonel or officer was missing,’ or that 
‘ some citizen’s wife bewailed the loss of her husband.’ It is 
indeed unnecessary for those who respect humanity above any 
single class to hold that the lives of all men are of equal value 
to their fellows. The loss of the leader is greater than that of 
the led, and the fall of the worthy general or statesman is 
more deeply felt than that of hundreds of the toilers but for 
whose hearty co-operation neither general nor statesman would 
have saved himself from failure. The charge against the 
Royalist gentry is that they had ceased to lead. The contrast 
between the infantry which followed Essex and the infantry 
which followed Charles is their bitterest condemnation. They 
could fling themselves upon death with romantic heroism, but 
they had lost touch of the middle and lower classes. They 
could not inspire the common man with their own courage, 


1 r^yion was incredulous, but under the date of September 23 the 
Perfctt a barliamcntaiy newspaper, says that some officers fiom 

the aimy told the Houses that ‘ before half the fight was over their’— i.e. 
the Royalists’ powder and shot was so far spent that they weic not able 
to answei us one shot for three,’ 
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because they had no living faith in which he was able to share. 
They could point sarcasms at the narrowness and harshness of 
popular Puritanism, but a nation cannot live upon sarcasms, 
and the culture which raised the higher minds amongst them 
above any possibility of accepting Puritanism as a standard of 
life was entirely inaccessible to the rank and file of their 
followers. 

On the battle-field of Newbury death had dealt hardly with 
the noblest of the King’s supporters. A monument, which has 
recently been erected not far from the actual scene 
Mdand of the battle, gracefully couples with that of Falkland 
monument. nauics of Carnarvon and Sutherland, who fell in 
the struggle either on the Wash or on Enborne Heath. Un- 
happily, modern political partisanship, stretching across the 
ages, has attempted to awaken the now silent feuds of the past, 
and has refused to commemorate the deaths of any except 
those who fought on the royal side on that memorable day. 
Such an exclusion is especially unjust to Falkland. By assign- 
ing to him a memorial which would be suitable to a Rupert, it 
deprives him of his special claim to the loving memory ol 
future generations. His glory was that when other eyes 
persisted in seeing nothing but party divisions, he had persisted 
in seeing England as a whole, and that he had thus ceased to 
be in accord either with the party which he had joined or with 
the party which he had deserted. It was because he could 
sympathise with neither that he flung away his life by an act 
which can hardly be distinguished from suicide. He could 
not, like \Folfe, die happily because the enemy had taken to 
flight. All that he asked of the enemy was to lodge a bullet in 
his body. He had ceased to hate, though he had not yet learnt 
to love. History, which takes note of the aspiration as well as 
of the accomplishment, cannot but think of Ihalkland as of one 
whose heart was large enough to embrace all that was noble on 
cither side. It sees in him a prophet whose vision of peace 
was too pure and too harmonious to allay the discords of his 
own day, and whose longings could only be satisfied by the 
reconciliation which was to be accomplished long after he had 
ceased to breathe. 
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Little recked Essex of dreams or visions. Finding the way 
open before him, he pushed on steadily. A sudden attack by 
Rupert in a deep lane near Aldermaston threw his 
rearguard into a momentary panic, but Rupert was 
maston. beaten off, and on the 22nd Essex, without further 
difficulty, entered Reading. The King, after throw- 
PeuUncr ^ garrison into Donnington Castle, retired to 

Oxford. After the fight at Newbury it was at least 
plain that Charles needed more force than he had at his 
disposal to overpower the resistance of London, whilst it was 
equally plain that the Parliamentary armies were not as yet 
adequate to the task of crushing Charles. Much, therefore, 
depended on the result of the struggles round Hull and 
Plymouth ; much, too, depended on the result of the negotia- 
tions which, during these weeks of balanced warfare, Charles 
was carrying on in Ireland, and the Houses were carrying on 
in Scotland. 
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THE IRISH CESSATION AND THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND 
COVENAN'r. 

Aid had not come to Charles from Ireland as speedily as he 
had once thought possible. Loyal as the confederate Catholics 
1643. professed themselves to be, they were not inclined to 
ProgJS^’ neglect the interests of their country and of their 
ofthenego religion merely to give Charles the opportunity of 
lieiand. entering Westminster in triumph. They asked that 
a free parliament might meet at Dublin — a parliament, that is 
to say, in which, as matters stood in Ireland, the vast majority 
of the members would be Catholics. On June i, 

^ ^ however, Ormond informed them that they must be 
content to rely ^ on what they may gain from the King upon 
humble and reasonable propositions to be made by their 
agents, which may be fit for his Majesty to grant.’ In the 
meanwhile, to afford an opportunity for a peaceful negotiation 
at Oxford, there must be a cessation of hostilities, and they 
must themselves contribute a sufficient sum to enable the 
King’s army in Ireland to subsist without plundering. At 
the same time Ormond pointed to the rock on which the 
negotiation was likely to be wrecked. To allow a free parlia- 
ment to meet would be, ^in the construction of some, in effect, 
to make them judges of their own actions, and to entrust them 
to make laws for them who have had little cause to trust to the 
provision they shall make for their future security, for few but 
themselves are like to be of that parliament, as the times are 
now composed, and how unequal that course w'ould be they 
who arc indifferent do foresee.’ ‘ 


Ormond to Harry, June I. Gilljcrt’s HiU. of the Irish Conjed. ii. 2S4. 
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Time was fighting for the Irish confederates. Before the 
end of June the Castle of Galway capitulated to their army in 
Irish sue- Connaught, and Sir Charles Vavasour was defeated 
cesses.. by Castlehaven in Munster. On June 21 Ormond, 
knowing how hopeless his military position was, and 
perhaps wishing to establish beyond dispute the 
Justices. necessity of coming to terms with the insurgents, 
told the Lords Justices that he was ready to break off the 
negotiations if they could find any possible way of maintaining 
the troops.^ The Lords Justices were at their wits’ 
June 22. attempt to draw money or supplies from 

the impoverished citizens of Dublin ended in complete 
failure, and on the 24th Ormond set out, with at least the tacit 
consent of the Government in ’ Dublin, to attempt to come to 
terms with the enemy. He found the Supreme Council less 
yielding than he had hoped, and after nearly three weeks spent 
July. in fruitless diplomacy, he resolved to try the fortune 
opeiltiOTs more. At the head of 5,000 men he 

lencwed. threw hiiiiself on Preston, and captured a few strong 
places ; but Preston wisely avoided a battle, and Ormond, un- 
able to feed his soldiers, was compelled to retire to Dublin.'-^ 
The resumption of negotiations was now a matter of neces- 
sity. It was the less distasteful to Ormond as he now knew 
that the King was prepaied to discuss the proposed 
Tii^icuig free parliament with Irish agents, as soon as they 
had agreed to a ce.ssation.'^ It was the least of the 
obstacles to this policy that a certain number of 
parliament, members of the Irish Privy Council were bitterly 
inipiison- opposed to it. Before the end of July Sir William 
font coun- Parsons, Sir John Temple, and two other coun- 
cillors were arrested by Charles’s orders, on various 
charges, but practically for having sided with the English 
Parliament against the King. 

It still remained to be seen whether the Irish would con- 
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charges, 


‘ Ormond’s motion, June 21. Order by the Lords Justices, June 22. 
Ihki. i. 156 ; ii. 290. 

- Carte’s Ormond^ ii. 501* 

3 The King to Ormond, July 2, Carte^ v. 455. 
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sent to any terms whatever. At Kilkenny the feeling of the 
lords and gentlemen of Norman or English descent was favour- 
^ , able to an understanding with the Kino- which 
Supreme would restorc to the clergy of their Church the 
’ jurisdiction which they had formerly exercised, M'ould 
hand over to themselves under parliamentary forms the actual 
government of Ireland, and would secure the co-operation of 
the royal troops against the common enemy, the Puritan Scots 
in AntrimP 

Such views, attractive as they were, suffered from one fatal 
defect. They presupposed that Charles, if he gained the 
victory over his enemies in England, would have either the 
will or the power to support in Ireland the system which now 
found favour at Kilkenny. 

Very different opinions prevailed amongst a numerous 
section of the Irish clergy, and amongst the northern popula- 
Nationaiist tions, whose military chief was the energetic and 
opimonb. experienced soldier, Owen O’Neill. These men 
rallied round Scarampi, who had recently arrived as a Papal 
delegate to give all possible encouragement to the insurgents, 
and to provide for the full recognition of the claims of his 
Church. In an argument drawn up by some persons who were 
possessed of his confidence, the notion of trusting to Charles 
is denounced with plain-spoken severity. “We should un- 
doubtedly,” they urged, “ carry on our work to establish the 
Catholic faith, the authority of Parliament, and the security of 
our country, by arms and intrepidity, not by cessations and 
indolence. For this there are the following reasons : That 
peace will ever be made between the King and the Parliament 
is improbable, nor would it be to our advantage, for if they 
combined we should be necessitated to surrender. It is likely, 
however, that l)cfore long one side will become powerful 
enough to dictate to the other. If the Parliament prevail, 
which God forbid, all Ireland will fall under their arbitrary 

^ IJclUngs’ leasons in favom of a ccbsation, July. Clilbcit\ Hls/. oj the 
InAi Coujt'ii. ii. 319* 

- j\rr. Gilbcit {ibid. ii. 321) prints it as proceeding fiom Scarampi 
liimself, who is, however, spoken of in it in the third person. 
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power ; the swords of the Puritans will be at our throats, and 
we shall lose everything except our faith. Should the King 
triumph, we may expect much from his goodness and kindness, 
and much from the Queen’s intercession. It is uncertain, 
however, what laws or terms may be imposed on us under 
such circumstances. The King, should he succeed by the aid 
of the Protestants, would be, in a manner, engaged to them. 
They, as usual, would oppose freedom of religion in Ireland, 
and insist on the punishment of our ^ rebellion,’ as they style 
it, to enable them to seize our properties and occupy our 
estates. It would probably be thought a sufficient concession 
to the Queen to allow us to return to the miserable position in 
which we were before the war. On the other hand, if we now 
adopt proper measures, the party eventually triumphing in 
England will find us in arms, well provided, with increased 
territories, and stronger in foreign succours. Thus they would 
not so readily invade us or swallow us up, so as to leave us 
without the free exercise of our faith or some share in the 
administration of the kingdom. By God’s assistance our arms 
may perhaps carry matters so far that we may obtain or insist 
on many other advantages.” 

It was the banner of Irish nationality which was here un- 
folded, and those who upheld it were at least not afraid to look 
lush na- in the face the stern fact that no English party would 
tionaiity. ’^villiugly tolerate the organisation of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland or the organisation of a purely 
Irish government. If the opportunity of England’s divisions was 
to be seized to any profit, Ireland must become a nation strong 
enough to hold its own. To gain for itself the sentiment of 
patriotism, to cherish, in defiance of all assailants, its own tradi- 
tions and its own beliefs, would be worth many a struggle and 
many a defeat, if only through suffering it might be attained. 

Such a prize is not easy of achievement, and it was not 
within reach of Irishmen in the seventeenth century. They 
i)i((kuiLies over-estimated the help which they were likely to 
in us way. j-^^ceive fi'om the Catholic world, torn asunder by a 
war in which the nations which were most strongly Catholic were 
being borne down by the nations which were less strongly 
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Catholic, or which were not Catholic at all. What was still more 
fatal, they over-estimated their own power of cohesion, and they 
failed to understand that England’s resistance was, at least to 
some extent, based on a righteous foundation. No race, no 
nation, can live entirely for itself. The achievement of nation- 
ality is but the stepping-stone to a still wider development of 
the social feelings of humanity, and by throwing themselves 
athwart that stream of European progress, of which the im- 
pelling force was Protestantism, Irishmen had taken up a 
position of hostility to the development of other countries than 
their own. Above all, the independence of a Papal Ireland 
would have been a standing menace to Protestant England. 
Nothing like this had been the case when Scotland shook 
itself free in the fourteenth century. There was political and 
military danger to England, but there was no danger to its 
intellectual and spiritual life. Add to this that Englishmen, 
little mindful of their own cruelties exercised upon Irishmen, 
were filled with the bitterest indignation by the Ulster murders ; 
and that, even if the Ulster murders had never taken place, 
they could hardly be expected to welcome a settlement which 
would have left their own kindred beyond the Irish Channel 
exposed to ruin. It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that 
all English parties combined to treat the Irish claims, even in 
their most moderate form, as absolutely inadmissible. Out 
of Ireland,” wrote a pamphleteer, when the news of Ormond’s 
resolution to take the field arrived in J.ondon, 'Ut is informed 
that, notwithstanding all the means which hath been practised 
either privately or publicly by the Papists there to make a 
pacification and cessation of arms between the Protestants and 
Irish rebels, yet the Protestants will not be brought to con- 
descend thereunto, because they know it will tend, not only to 
the utter ruin of themselves, but of all the Protestants in 
England and wScotland also.” ^ 

Necessity, however, was for the time too strong even for 
such considerations. The negotiations were resumed after 
Ormond s military failure, and on September 15 articles of 

* I omitted to take down the reference to this extract, and have been 
unable to verify it. 
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ccbsation for twelve months were at last signed. A limited 
district on the East coast, and another limited district round 
Cork, and such fortresses in the North and West as 
Progress^' werc held by the King’s garrisons were to remain 
negotiation, the hands of the English commanders. All the 
! , rest of Ireland was to be left to the Catholic Con- 
Theces.^a- federation. If the Scots under Monro chose to 

tion. ^ , . , ... 

conform to the cessation they were to participate m 
its benefits 3 if not, Ormond with his army was to stand aside 
whilst the whole power of the Confederation was brought 
against them, and Charles was even to be requested to allow 
Ormond to assist the Irish in overpowering them.^ Upon 
these conditions the Supreme Council agreed to pay 800/. to 
relieve the garrison of Naas, and 30,000/. in money or cattle to 
be expended upon the regiments which were about to be 
carried beyond sea to support Charles in England.^ In due 
course of time the Confederates were to send agents to Oxford 
to discuss the political questions at issue with Charles in person, 
and it was fondly hoped that this discussion would lay the 
foundations of a permanent peace. 

It was characteristic of Charles that he did not see that 
these negotiations with the Irish Catholics put an end to 
Montrose at ^^pc of winning a party at Edinburgh. Almost 
Giouoestei. when the cessation was being signed 

Montrose appeared in Charles’s camp before Gloucester, and 
pleaded with him to sanction that immediate appeal to arms in 
Scotland which had now become his only feasible policy. 
IVIontrose was now able to inform the King that he had received 
from the Presbyterian leaders the offer of the command of the 
army which was about to cross the Tweed, an offer which left 
no shadow of doubt either as to their intention to invade 
England, or to their conviction that Montrose himself was the 
merest slave of ambition. With that strange reverence for 
legality which never forsook him, Charles refused to strike the 

‘ The rumoius in Scetlaiid three months before (sec p. 176) were there- 
fore only a little premaliue, if indeed they weie that. 

- The Ai tides of Cessation. Gilheit’s /InL of iJie Irnh Confed. ii. 

365- 
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first blow, and Montrose found himself once more discarded 
as a harebrained lad. Hamilton, with his soft diplomatic 

^ wiles, which never harmed anyone but him who 

and _ practised them, was still in favour. “I will pro- 

Hamiiton. recently said to Montrose’s urgent 

entreaties to use force now that fair words had been shown to 
be useless, “ but I will not fight.” Whilst Charles dismissed 
Montrose, he created Hamilton a duke.^ 

Amongst the Presbyterian leaders Argyle at least was clear- 
sighted enough to perceive that Charles’s triumph over Pym 
Argyle wouM iiicvitably be followed by a reaction in Scot- 
lo'anaih-^ biiid. Supported by the bulk of the nobility through 
thfEngilh jealousy of the new organisation of the middle classes 
Parliament, ^nd of the power of the Presbyterian clergy. 

Political Indirectly the Scottish Presbyterian clerofy were 

services of . , . . . . . 

the Pres- rendering to their country a political service of no 
cierg>r common order. Every new social class as it rises 
into power needs, in proportion to its previous ignorance, a 
strictness of discipline w’hich becomes unnecessary as soon as 
it has learned to bear lightly the responsibilities of its new 
position. That discipline in England was afforded to the 
middle classes by the rule, grasping, unscrupulous, and im- 
moral as it was, of Henry VIII. In Scotland it was by the 
Presbyterian clergy that the middle classes were organised, and 
the organisation thus given enabled them to throw off the 
yoke of the feudal nobles and ultimately to assert their own 
predominance. 

It was with little thought of the political result of their rule 
that the clergy strove to maintain themselves in the position 
to which they had been elevated. To them the support of 
religion was all in all, and, strict as they were in the matter of 
doctrinal orthodoxy, their strictness was still greater with respect 
to the observance of the Ten Commandments. They strove 
by means of church discipline, enforced in the most inquisitorial 
manner, to bring a whole population under the yoke of the 
moral law. To a later generation, which disbelieves in the 
existence of witches, and which has ceased, at least according 

‘ Wishait^ ch. ii. and lii. Biinict, 241. 
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to the Genevan interpretation of the command, to keep holy 
the Sabbath-day, there is something very shocking in hearing 
that severe penalties were inflicted upon those who infringed 
in the slightest and most innocent manner the rule which 
guarded the sanctity of the Lord’s Day, and still more that in 
the course of a few months no less than thirty unhappy women 
were burnt alive as witches in Fife alone. ^ These things have 
passed away, as for a great part of European mankind the 
monastic rule of the Middle Ages has passed away. Discipline 
for discipline, the Scottish system was the nobler of the two. 
It was not a rule for those alone who sought counsels of per- 
fection, whilst the mass of mankind was left to content them- 
selves with a lower standard of morality. In Scotland there 
was to be a parity of moral law as there was to be a parity of 
ministerial office. The fierce ruffians who in the sixteenth 
century had reddened the country with the feuds of noble 
houses, the rude peasants who wallowed in impurity, were 
made to feel the compulsion of a never-resting, ever-abiding 
power, which pried into their lives and called them to account 
for their deeds as no lay government, however arbitiary, could 
venture to do. Therefore the Scottish people has rightly 
venerated as its saviours those to whom it is mainly owing that, 
even in that race after material wealth which set in amongst a 
jDeople whose soil was poor and whose climate was ungenial, it 
has ever kept in honour the laws of righteousness. 

The Scottish clergy were likely to be the last to perceive 
that what was possible in Scotland was impossible in England, 

or that a nation whose middle classes had been dis- 
.sy-itcm im- ciplined under the Tudor monarchy, and had already 
iSSluKi!” ceased to feel alarm at the pretensions of the nobility, 
'Hie Scot- would never place itself under the Presbyterian 
wlsiurim considerations were entirely alien to 

po^eltupo^ the thought of the seventeenth century. It was, 

Kiiftland i r * i i ’ 

thereiore, with natural eagerness that the Northern 
clergy uiged the assimilation of the I^higlish to the Scottish 
Church. They had pressed it on Charles in their negotiation 

* Baillie, ii. SS. It should Ijc roiuemhcrcd tliut the Royalist annalist 
{S^paldhtg^ ii. 271) shows no sign of honor. 
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ill the spring, and they were certain to press it on the Parlia- 
mentary diplomatists in the summer. 

The error, fatal as it was, as long as it was persisted in, to a 
permanent good understanding between the two nations, was 
Nature hardly likely to appear in its true colours to a clerical 
of their body. It would never occur to them that the politi- 
mis a .e. development of the English people would render 

them hostile to a strict inquisition into the moralities of domes- 
tic life, and that their superior social organisation would make 
them intolerant of a masterful ecclesiastical rule. They were 
the less likely to pay attention to the essential difference in the 
character of the two peoples, because the Parliament at West- 
minster which now implored their aid was quite ready to accept 
Presbyterianism in its more showy, but in reality less important, 
aspect. Little difficulty would be made about the abolition of 
Episcopacy, or about the establishment of a Presbyterian minis- 
try. No one, however, who had studied the Root-and-branch 
Bill, which was brought in and dropped in the summer of 1641,^ 
could doubt that the English Parliament would refuse to sur- 
render that control over the clergy by the laity which had been 
the most abiding result of the Tudor rule, or would resist to the 
uttermost the ever-present despotism of the Presbyterian church 
courts. Yet, as every Scottish minister knew, it was in these 
two points, and not in the mere absence of bishops, that the 
essence of Scottish Presbyterianism was to be found. 

On August 7 the English Commissioners ariived at Leith. 
Of the two named by the House of Lords, Grey had refused to 
August 7. come, and Rutland had pleaded illness. Of the four 
the Enghbh commoncrs, the younger Vane was conspicuously the 
Snerr' ability and authority. These four were as- 

Mmshaii sisted by two ministers— Stephen Marshall, who was 
and Nyc the mouthpiecc of the Presbyterian party, which was 
predominant amongst the Parliamentary clergy, and his son-in- 
law, Philip Nye, who had been the minister of a congiegation 
at Arnheim, where, in common with the leaders of some other 
congregations in the Netherlands, he had developed opinions 


See of Am li , 1603-16425 ix. 407. 
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on the subject of church government which, without being dis- 
tinctly in accordance with those of the Separatists, accorded far 
greater liberty of action to individual congregations than the 
Presbyterians were willing to allow. The popular language, 
always disinclined to admit of fine distinctions, classed Nye and 
his friends with the Separatists under the common name of 
Independents, an appellation which had been for many years 
growing into use amongst the Separatists themselves. 

The Scottish clergy, to whom Nye’s presence was unwel- 
come, were well pleased to hear that the preparation of the State 
Aui-ust s. papers, which were to be presented in the name of the 
Opening of Commissioners, had been entrusted to Marshall in 
conjunction with Vane. Nevertheless, the negotia- 
tion at first took an unsatisfactory turn. The Scots soon pointed 
out that the English demand for aid was unaccompanied by any 
suggestion of uniformity in religion. For a moment it seemed 
as if the idea of sending military aid would be abandoned. At 
a meeting, at which the chief Scottish laity and clergy were pre- 
sent, there was for some time a general concurrence of opinion 
that the Scottish army should cross the Tweed to offer its medi- 
ation to both parties, and not to give direct assistance to the 
English Parliament. A few words from Johnston of Warriston, 
however, sufficed to convince the authors of this scheme of the 
futility of the course proposed. Yet, though the Scots were now 
inclined to give way, further discussion with the English Com- 
missioners only served to bring into prominence the essential 
difference between the two nations. “The English,’^ wrote 
Baillie, ‘Svere for a civil league, we for a religious covenant.” 
The English, in short, did not seem to understand that they 
liad come as suppliants. They fancied that, distracted as they 
were by civil war, they could take the destinies of their national 
Church into their own hands as firmly as their fathers had done 
when they were united under Henry or Elizabeth. 

, , , Such a claim to independence was more than 

T-Iendeison s i n . i i t 

chart of ihe Scotsmen would admit. Henderson, to cut the dis- 
Lea^Licand putc shoit, drew up a covenant on the lines of the 
Covenant, coveiiaiit of 1638, in order that the two 

nations might bind themselves to join together for the pre- 
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servation of themselves and their religion.' A vow was to 
be adopted in common by both ‘ that we shall all and each 
one of us sincerely, really, and constantly, through the grace of 
God, endeavour in our several callings and places the pre- 
servation of the true Protestant reformed religion in the 
Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment, and the reformation of religion in the Church of 
England, according to the example of the best reformed 
Churches, and as may bring the Churches of God in both 
nations to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, 
confession of faith, form of church government, directory for 
worship and catechising, that we and our posterity after us 
may, as brethren, live in faith and love.’ ^ To this draft the 
English Commissioners took exception. They,” wrote Baillie, 
‘‘ were, more than we could assent to, for keeping of a door open 
Vane’s England to Independency.” ^ All that Vane could 

amend- hope for, uiiless his mission was to fail entirely, was 
ments. ^ opeii for the assumption by the Eng- 

lish Parliament of a control over the national religion. His 
subtle mind suggested a means by which this end might be 
effected. He suggested two amendments, by which the contested 
clause should pledge the nations to preserve ‘ the Church of 
Scotland in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government ac~ 
cording to the JVord of God., and the reformation of religion in 
the Church of England according to the same Holy Word and 
the example of the best reformed Churches,’ whilst the remain- 
ing words were left as PIcnderson had penned them.*^ Hen- 

* Baillie, ii. 8S. 

- Ilencleison’s original draft has not been preseived. The form above 
given is, with the omission of the two phrases subsequently refeiied to 
about ‘ the Woid of God,’ that in the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 
vi. 42, which was accepted at Edinbuigh after the inseition of Vane’s 
amendments, but is eailier than the form finally agieed on in England, 
which is the one usually printed. 

^ Baillie, ii. 90. 

‘ The story of Vane’s amendments is given by Eiunet, and his 
authority may not be considered in itself suHicient, especially as theie is 
no direct evidence of the actual amendments. We know, however, fiom 
Baillie, as quoted above, that theic was a stiuggle about keeping a door 
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derson could hardly object to the proposed change, and he may 
reasonably have argued that the general sense of the passage 
would stand in the way of any serious deflection from the Scot- 
tish model. 

Other clauses provided for the abolition of Episcopacy in 
England, the maintenance of the rights of the two Parliaments 
and of the stipulations of the treaty of 1641, and the bringing 
to trial of incendiaries and malignants. The Solemn l.cague 
and Covenant, as the amended document was styled, was at 
Auicust 17, once adopted by the Assembly, and on August 17 it 
lIal^ueand ^vas ratified by the Convention of Estates. ‘ The 
!uh)iTca‘by Convention at once proceeded to order the levy of 
vuitum of ^ general taxation, and informed the Commissioners 
lo.Lates. that they expected a monthly payment of 30,000/. 
from the English Parliament, 100,000/. to be paid in advance 


open for Independency, and the first ‘ according to the Word of God ^ has 
the aspect of a phrase fitted in on second thoughts. That phrase is one 
which would be familiar to Vane. It occurs in clause 1S5 of the Grand 
Remonstrance. “We hold it requisite,” the House of Commons there 
declare, “that there should be throughout the whole realm a conformity 
to that order which the laws enjoin according to the Word of God.” 
More recently, on June 12, 1643, the ordinance for calling the Assembly 
of Divines had declared the intention of the Houses to be * that such a 
government shall be settled in the Church as may be most agreeable to 
God’s Holy Word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace of the 
Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland and 
other reformed Churches abroad.’ Gulhry, in his Nemoirs {I'j 02) y 117, 
says that the Commissioners on their arrival ‘ presented to the Assembly a 
letter from the divines assembled at Westminster, together with a declara- 
tion from the Parliament of England, both to one sense, viz. that they 
purposed to evtirpate Episcopacy root and branch, and to introduce that 
which they should find most agreeable to the Word of God.’ Guthiy 
alleges that he objected to this as insufficient. Guthry, however, is inac- 
cuiatc here. The declaration of the Lords and Commons [LJ, vi. 140) 
has nothing in it about the Word of God. Neither has the supplication of 
the divines {Sj^ah/in^q, ii. 260). Guthry may, however, have confused 
language spoken by the Commissioners with that of the letteis which they 
biought. Gn the wdiole, therefore, I think I am justified in conjecturing 
that Hendeison’s draft is represented by the foim in the Acts of Parliament, 
with the omission of the two phrases. 

‘ SaiiliCy ii. 95. Ach of the Pari iaiuent of Scotland y vi. 41, 
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before a Scottish array crossed the Tweed. In reliance upon 
the readiness of the English to consent to this demand, they 
appointed the Earl of Leven, the Alexander Leslie 
of earlier wars, as commander of the forces to be 
raised. On August 26 they adjourned themselves, 
leaving a Committee to govern Scotland till they met 


Financial 

demands. 


Leven to 
command. 


August 26. 
The 

Convention 

adjourned. 

The Solemn 
League and 
Covenant 
at West- 
minster. 


again, ^ 


On the very day on which the Scottish Estates 
were adjourned a copy of the Solemn League and 
Covenant reached Westminster, and was at once for- 
warded by the House of Commons to the Assembly 
of Divines. 

That body, which, having met on July i, had now been in 
session in the Chapel of Henry VII. for nearly two months, 
was a very different body from the General Assembly 
Assembly which exercised supreme authority over the Scottish 
0 Church. Composed of 120 clerical and 30 lav 

members,^ the latter having been selected from the two Houses, 
It was the creature of Parliament, and was only authorised to 
give advice upon subjects on which Parliament desired its 
opinion. It comprised the flower of the Puritan clergy, whilst 
the few Episcopalian members who had been originally nomi- 
nated either refused to take part in its deliberations or were 
expelled upon charges of royalism. Of the lay members only 
a few gave themselves the trouble to attend. At first it had 
been entrusted with the task of revising the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but its attention was now to be directed to a subject 
of far more pressing importance. 

Every clerical assembly has strong tendencies towards 
Presbyterianism in its unwillingness to submit to the regula- 
tive authority of bishops, especially when bishops are 
appointed by the State without regard to the pre- 
vailing clerical opinion. Yet, though the i\ssembly 
was quite willing to assent to the abolition of Epi- 
scopacy, it showed its jealousy of a foreign Church by refusing 
to ask any man to engage to maintain the Church of Scotland, 


August ! 
Amend- 
ments 
by the 
Assembly 


* Acis of the Parliajjieiit of Scotland, vi. 47. 

- See the annotated list in Masson’s Life of Mi/ton, ii. 515, 
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except so far as in his conscience he should ‘ conceive it to be 
according to the Word of God/ On the next day it 
defined the Prelacy which it would engage to exter- 
minate as that which consisted in archbishops and bishops. 
The Assembly evidently intended to reserve to itself perfect 
freedom as to the form of church government which was to 
take the place of the old Episcopacy.^ 

In adopting the first amendment of the Assembly the 
Commons, perhaps to avoid giving offence to the Scots, trans- 
^ ferred it from the text to the margin. One change 
Discussions of their own was carried without difficulty. Ireland 

m the 11 -I . • 1 T-* 1 1 1 

House of was to be brought into covenant with England and 
omm I s. goQtia^nd, and, as far as words could effect anything, 
that land of Catholics was to be brought under the yoke of 
Puritanism.^ On the amendment relating to the definition 
of Prelacy there was more hesitation. Glyn and 
Maynard, who as members of the Peace-party dis- 
liked the additional barrier which would be raised between the 
Houses and the King, did their best to induce the Commons 
to leave open a door for the settlement of the Church on the 
basis of modified Episcopacy. Pym, in reply, asked 
argument, -whether, admitting such a system to be useful as 
medicine for the disease of the Church, a sick man who saw a 
murderer approaching would ‘ cast away his medicine and 
betake himself to his sword, or take his medicine and suffer 
himself to be killed ? ’ Surely he would rather ‘ prevent and 
remedy the present danger.’ To Pym the exact form of 
church government was a matter of indifference ; but at the 
time -when he was speaking he knew that Gloucester was still 
unrelieved, and he thought that it was not worth while to throw 
away the hope of Scottish assistance for the sake of the most 
admirable of church governments. If the King was able to 
overcome the resistance of l.ondon, he would make short 
work of modified Episcopacy. The Commons rallied to Pym’s 
view, and accepted the proposal of the Assembly. 

* Journal of the Assembly, in Lr^htfoofs Jlor/iv, xiii. 10. 

- C./. iii. 223. 

^ Yonge’s Diaiy. Jl/SS. 18,778, fob 29. 
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On another point the House was less complaisant. The 
Scots had pioposed that the new Covenant should include an 
The Com- observe the treaty of 1641. Nhtn this 

mons i^efuse clause was reached AVhitelocke asked that the articles 
thsiieaty of that treaty might be read. Lenthall o]:)jected that 
of 1641. would take four hours to read it. “^\Tat, hlr. 

Speaker,” called out Sir Robert Pye, '' do you mean that we 
shall swear to that which must cost us four hours to read ? ” ^ 
The objection proved insuperable, and the clause was omitted. 

On September 7 the Covenant thus amended was sent 
to the Lords. Before it left their House Commissioners, 
amongst whom the most prominent were Henderson, 
Johnston of Warriston, and Lord Maitland, the future 
Earl of Lauderdale, arrived to forward the alliance 
between the two nations. By mutual arrangement 
the amendment which related to the Church of 
Scotland was got rid of, as offensive to the Scots. 
The words, ‘according to the Word of God,’ were 
omitted, so that Englnshmen w’ould merely bind 
themselves to aid in the defence of that Church without giving 
an opinion upon the alleged scriptural basis of every one of its 
institutions. On the other hand, the phrase, ‘ according to the 
Word of God,’ was retained in relation to the coming reform 
of the English Church, and the Assembly’s explanation of the 
Prelacy to be abolished w^as re- transferred from the margin to 
the text. Thus altered, the Covenant was accepted by the 
Lords, and it was arranged that on September 25 it should be 
sw'orn to at St. Margaret’s by the House of Commons and the 
Assembly of Divines. 

Of the two members of the Assembly who had taken part 
in the negotiations at Edinburgh, Marshall had for the present 
remained in Scotland ; Nye was, therefore, pointed 
out as the proper person to open the proceedings 
at St. Margaret’s. Nevertheless, it w^as significant 
of the temper w'hich prevailed at Westminster, that one wdrose 
principles w^ere so little in accordance with those which pre- 
vailed in Scotland should not have been passed over. It w^as 
' D’Kwos's Diaiy. HaU. MSS. 165, fol. 163. 
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well known that the semions which he had been called on to 
deliver at Edinburgh had given little satisfaction to a critical 
audience of convinced Presbyterians. He now seized the 
opportunity of reminding his English hearers that the Covenant 
did not bind them to a servile imitation of their Northern 
brethren. “If England,” he said, “have attained to any 
greater perfection in so handling the Word of righteousness 
and truths that are according to godliness, so as to make men 
more godly, more righteous ; and if in the Churches of Scot- 
land any more light and beauty in matters of order and dis- 
cipline by which their assemblies are more orderly ; or if to 
any other Church or person it hath been given better to have 
learned Christ in any of His ways than any of us, we shall 
liumbly bow and kiss tlieir lips that can speak right words unto 
us in this matter, and help us unto the nearest uniformity with the 
Word and mind of Christ in this great work of Reformation.” ^ 

In this spirit the members of the Assembly swore to main- 
tain the Covenant. In this spirit 112 ^ members of the House 
The Cove- Commoiis, who were present on that day, gave in 
nant taken tlicir adliesion. Henderson, who spoke later, took 
House of no exception to Nye’s words. wSubstantially, he 
doubtless thought, agreement had been secured. 
Assembly, yet, whatever the future might have in store, it was 
something that the ideal of Nye, which wms no other than the 
ideal of Robinson, should have been upheld in such a place 
CK acter occasion. At least between 

of the Puritan men the Covenant, as finally accepted, was 
Covenant. naiTOwing formula tightening the bonds of ortho- 
doxy. Unhappily it had another side. It emphasised the 
separation between those who were Puritans and those who 
were not. Pym, whether or not he had understood the full 
import of his words, had spoken truly. 'Fhe Covenant was 
not medicine to heal the \vounds of the Church, but a sword 
to divide. After all that had passed and was passing still, hpw 

* The Covenant.^ 'ivith a narrative of the froccedings. E. 70, 22. 

- Yoneje’s Diary. Add. IdSS. 18,778, fol. 56. This disposes of the 
lonnei list spvcn by Rnshworth as evidence of the presence of membeis 
uho ligiuc in it on this paiticulai occasion. 
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could it well be otherwise? Yet, divisive as the Covenant was, 
it merely emphasised the division which was harsh enough 
already. Especially had Charles’s understanding with the Irish 
Effect of deepened the lines of controversy. Most of all,” wrote 

the Irish Baillie of his own countrymen, “ the Irish cessa- 

tion made the minds of our people embrace that 
means of safety.” ^ What was true of Scotland was also true 
of England. 


’ Baillie^ ii. 103. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

WINCEBY AND ARUNDEL. 

On September 25 Essex arrived in London. On the 26th he 
received the thanks of both Houses.^ A review was held in 
Phnsbury Fields of all the London trained bands 
which had remained at home at the time of the 
recent expedition. Essex received a warm welcome, 
but there were no offers of permanent service. 

The 28th was appointed for the re-entry of the 
London troops which had fought at Newbury. 
Gladly would Essex have kept around him the army 
which had served him so well, but the citizen soldiers 
had gone forth for the special object of relieving 
Gloucester, and now that their task was accom- 
plished they were eager to be back to their shops. 
Royalist critics, who had at first boldly claimed the result 
of the battle as a victory for the King, had recently con- 
tented themselves with suggesting that Essex ought to pass 
under a triumphal arch constructed of his favourite tobacco 
pipes, and with asserting that large bodies of citizens had been 
sent out by night in order to fill the gaps made in the regiments 
by the charges of the Royal cavalry.*^ Such figments made no 
impression on the dense crowd which shouted its heartfelt 
welcome as the long military array stepped proudly through the 
streets on its eastward march.'^ That night there was a proud 

‘ C. /. ill. 255. 

“ Men. Civ lain E. 69, S. Agoslxni to the Doge, Venetian 

T) an Si nj^ts^ 0 . 

Newblcttcr, f* Anh. dei Aff, Etr. xlix. fol. 306. 

‘ The True Informer, K. 69, 14. 
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joy in every household from which a son or a brother had gone 
forth, save where those mourners dwelt whose sorrow was 
none the less real because those who had fallen bore no lordly 
names. 

If there was joy in homely dwellings, there was anxiety 
with those who were entrusted with the conduct of affairs. 
The army of Essex was again reduced to those scanty numbers 
which had made it insufficient for all offensive operations. He 
found it necessary to fall back upon Windsor. On October 3 
^ the Royalists reoccupied Reading, wheie Sir Jacob 
Reading'" Astley was installed as governor. Charles could 
hardly have been in a better position if he had been 
Royahstb. Undoubted victor at Newbury. In the West his 
Sur?<Snier of Were uo Icss pi'osperous. On October 6 Dart- 
Dartmouth. ^^Q^th Surrendered to Prince Maurice, whilst the 
far more important port of Plymouth was in grievous danger.^ 

It was not a time when the Parliamentary generals could 
afford to remain at variance. An understanding was, in ap- 
pearance at least, patched up between Essex and 
Reconcuia- Waller, the latter agreeing to take his instructions 
Kblex and from the Lord General, and being empowered to 
Waller. army for service in the West.- Essex, too, 

was well aware of his need of a force upon which he could 
permanently rely. He told the citizens that they must choose 
Demandb between three courses. Unless they could either 
ufEsbCK. discover a fountain of gold or find volunteers who 
would be content to serve without pay, they must make 
peace. 

The difficulty of finding money for Essex was the greater 
because the citizens Avere at the same time called upon to find 
g money for the Scots. On October 6 many thousand 
Money for pouiids werc subsci'ibcd to enable Parliament to 
fulfil its obligations to its Northern allies. Some- 
thing more than money was, however, needed if the inter- 
\'ention of the Scots was to answer the expectations foimed in 
England. Unless the power of the Royalists could be limited 

' 1 ) Heckle’s - L.J. vi. 247. 

^ Agostini to the Doge, Venetian Transu if'ls^ R.O. 
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in Lincolnshire and the Midlands, a Scottish army in the 
North would be cut off from the co-operation of the English 
Parliamentary armies in the South, and might be over- 
whelmed before assistance could arrive. 

It was with the object of putting an end to those local 
quarrels which had been so disastrous in the early part of the 
summer ^ that Manchester had been appointed in August to 
command the forces of the Eastern Association. For some 
August, weeks, however, he was detained in Norfolk by the 

Siege of ■ 
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ciation 
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siege of Lynn, which had declared for the King, and 
it was only on September 16, when the town capitu- 
lated, that he was set free for service farther north. ^ 
On the 20th Lincolnshire was added by a Par- 
liamentary ordinance to the Eastern Association. 

For the conduct of siege operations a large body 
of cavalry was unnecessary. On September 5, 
therefore, Cromwell, who had for some little time 
Lincolnshire, been at Caiiibi idge, was despatched ^ by Man- 
chester to encourage Lord Willoughby of Parham to hold out 
in Boston and the Fens. Cromwell, however, had more 
arduous work in view. On September 2 Newcastle, who had 
been created a marquis in reward for his victory 
at Adwalton Moor,"' had laid siege to Hull. The 
Fairfaxes were holding bravely out, but they found 
the horses of Sir Thomas’s cavalry a sore burden 
to their straitened garrison. On the iSthsomeof 
CromweH’s troops appeared at Barton, on the Lin- 
colnshire side of the Humber, and the horses from liull were 
gradually passed over the river with their riders. On the 
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* See p. 192. 

- A relaiion of the siege of Kiug^s Lynn, K. 67, 28. 

L.J. vi. 224. 

‘ Harlakenden to Barrington, September 5. Barrington J\ISS. Crom- 
^\ell was not at the siege of Lynn at all, which is a strong aigument for 
he spuriousness of the Squire Pafers, Sec Bait 3 of the English Hntorical 
Review. 

’ The patent is dated October 27, but he is .styled Narquis in a letter 
iddressed to him by Lord Widdiington on October 12 (K. 71, 22), and 
he title was probably offeied to him earlier. 
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22 nd Cromwell was himself in Hull, bringing with him a store of 
muskets and powderd The day on which he arrived had been 
Sept appointed by the beleaguered garrison to be held 
g-omweli in as a day of fasting and humiliation, and it may well 
be imagined how devoutly Cromwell joined in the 
prayers for Divine assistance put up to Heaven amidst the 
booming of the cannon. In those anxious moments began 
his tried brotherhood in arms with the younger Fairfax. 

Cromwell did not remain long in Hull. On the 23rd 
Lord Willoughby paid an equally brief visit to the besieged 
garrison ; and on the 26th Sir Thomas crossed over to the 
Lincolnshire side with the tw'enty troops of horse which were 
still left in the town.*-^ Shortly afterwards the three com- 
manders met at Boston. 

At Boston Cromwell had hoped to find money from the 
Association, but money there was none,^ and in the beginning 
of October he arrived at Lynn to confer with 
Cro?nvl‘eii Manchester. However the financial difficulty was 
at Lynn. arranged, Cromwell was able to return to Lincoln- 
shire with the knowledge that Manchester with the main body 
of infantry would soon follow. 

On October 9 Manchester joined Cromwell and Fairfax, 
finding them engaged in the siege of Bolingbroke 
Manchester Castle. Oil the evening of the loth a small body 
weirand”^" of Fairfax’s horse was driven in by a force ad- 
ranfa\. yancing upon Horncastle from the West, which 
winceby^' pfovcd to be Commanded by Sir John Henderson, 
iiphi. governor of Newark. On the following morning 

Henderson, at the head of a strong body of horse and dragoons, 

^ Letter of T. IMay, September 19. A tiiic vdation from llitll, K. 
69, 13. Certain Informations. E. 70, 7. 

- IIuIPs managing of the kingdom's cause. E, 5 L m 
“ Colonel Cromwell tells me he wept when he came to Boston and 
found no monies fur him fiom Essex and other counties, lie saith he 
legaids monies as little as any man, but for his tioops, if they have not 
monies speedily, they aie in an undone condition, lie says he womlcis 
how I will be able to see the tioops of hoisc and dragoons, and have little 
or no money for them.” llarlakcndcn to Bairington, Octobei 2. Bar- 
rington MSS. 
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pushed on through Horncastle to the relief of the besieged 
garrison. Cromwell, if it had been possible, would have 
avoided a conflict, as his horses were worn out by a month of 
hard work ; but to retreat to Boston was to court disaster, and 
the Puritan troopers, pealing forth a battle-psalm as they rode, 
advanced towards the enemy. The two forces were about 
eiiual in numbers. They met near Winceby, a little hamlet on 
a ridge of ground which runs away past Horncastle to the 
northward. Cromwell, who led the van, dashed into a charge. 
At the first onset his horse was shot under him, and as he 
struggled to disengage himself he was thrown violently to the 
ground by the rush of a Royalist trooper. Recovering his 
footing, and flinging himself on the first horse which came to 
hand, he was soon in the thick of the fight. The enemy, 
checked in his career, fell back on his supports. Another 
charge from Fairfax turned the whole force to flight. Through 
Horncastle rushed pursuers and pursued, the Puritan sword 
rising and falling not in vain. After Horncastle was passed 
the fugitives scattered. Of those who were not slain or taken 
prisoners many were drowned in the waters of the Fens, and 
the scanty remnant at last found refuge behind the walls of 
Newark.^ 

The cavalry action at Winceby — Manchester’s foot took no 
part in the combat — fulfilled the promise of the retreat at 
Gainsborough. The gallant gentlemen who followed 
tlle\wo Charles were not sufficiently numerous to constitute 
parties. amiy, and levies collected at random, and partly, 

at least, by compulsion, had no spirit in them which could 
match the disciplined enthusiasm of the soldiers of the Eastern 
Association. “The commission of array,” one of the dying 
Royalists is reported to have said, “brought us hither full sore 
against our wills \ we were as true servants to the Parliament, 
to our religion and liberties, as any in England. . . . A\’'e die 
as true friends to the Parliament as any.” ^ 

‘ A trite 7 'Ration of the late K. 71, 5. The weekly at count. 

E 71, 18. Widchiiigton to Newcastle, Octo])cr 12, in A true and e.vatt 
relation. K. 71, 22. "Manchc^ler to the House of Lords, October 12. 

The Parliament Stout. E. 71, 
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At Hull the same causes were producing the same results. 
Newcastle was not without brave and devoted followers, but 
Newcnstie tbc greater part of his army had been swept up from 
before Hull, town and Village sorely against their wills.’ New- 
castle was a gallant gentleman, but he was no soldier, and his 
military adviser, Lord Eythin, was a Scot, and as such was not 
likely to inspire the Yorkshire villagers with warlike ardour. 
The besieging army melted away before the toils and hardships 
to which they were subjected. “You often hear us called the 
Popish army,” jested Newcastle, when Fairfax let the water of 
the Humber into his trenches, “ but you see we trust not in 
our good works.” - Every day the besieged grew stronger in 
courage and resolution. The women of Hull volunteered to 
carry earth to strengthen the fortifications. On October 5 a 
reinforcement of ^00 men, sent by Manchester, landed on the 
quay. On the nth, the day of Winceby fight, a general sally 
of the garrison drove the besiegers out of several of their forts, 
and captured a huge cannon, one of the pair known familiarly 
cither as Gog and Magog, or as the Queen’s pocket pistols. ^ On 
the morning of the r 2th Newcastle raised the siege. 
The'Se't Hunger and desertion together with the enemy’s fire 
ofHuU®* had cost him half his force. On the 20th Lincoln 
surrendered to Manchester, and it was hardly likely 
LincoiiT”' that the remaining Royalist garrisons in the county 
would hold out long.» The failure of Newcastle to 
take Hull had far greater influence upon the progress of the war 
than the failure of Charles to take Gloucester. Yet, important 
from a strategical point of view as these events were, they were 
still more important as revealing a soldier-like capacity in the 
Parliamentary ranks, and a heartiness of co-operation between 

the Parliamentary leaders. 

Would Essex and Waller join hands m the 
South as Manchester and Fairfax had joined hands 
ankwaiier. North ? Yct luore urgent was the ques- 

tion whether they could find an army which they could 


' Slnigshfs Diary (eel. 1836), 99. 
■’ The True Infer mer. K. 74 j I. 
cause. E. 


2 JVaru>i(Ts Memoirs, 265. 
//////’ c manae^ing of the kinglonls 
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oppose to Charles. If the spirit of the soldiers of the Eastern 
Association was to be found at all in the South it was to be 
found in London, and the Londoners were far from being 
I'he citizens eager to abandon their busy industry for the life of a 
serve professional soldier. “Can the plough go,” wrote a 
manentiy. Contemporary pamphleteer, “ when there are no men 
to hold ? It’s an ill trade that is driven when the master is in 
the country.” ^ 

For the time the reluctance of the citizens was overcome 
by the feeling aroused by the loss of Reading. Seven regiments 
City legi- of trained bands from London and the suburbs offered 
STetokf' ^ssex and Waller in an attempt to retake so 

Reading. important a military position, which had been aban- 
doned to the enemy by the defection of the Londoners, and 
which in hostile hands was a serious menace to the commerce 
of the great city. Orders were issued that if any member of 
the appointed regiments failed to appear at the rendezvous 
his shop should be closed, and himself expelled from the 
circuit of the fortifications. 

The march to Reading was to have begun on October 18. 
Before that day arrived it was known in London that on the 
Oct. IS 15th Rupert, accompanied by Hurry, had sallied 
marches out Oxford, and, leaving Sir Lewis Dyves to throw 

ofOvfoid. Qp fortifications at Newport Pagnell, was plundering 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire. 

Tlic occupation of Newport Pagnell was even more serious 
than the occupation of Reading. Not only did it cut the 
communication between London and the North, but 

Occupation . . , , ... ’ 

ofNewpoit It threatened the Eastern Association itself. The 
* proposed march to Reading was promptly abandoned, 
and the seven London regiments followed Essex on the northern 
road as readily as they would have followed him on the western.'^ 

^ The Parliament Scout. E. 71, 25. 

- Merc. Civiens. E. 70, 19. Certain Informations. E. 70, 29. 
Declaration of the Committee for the Militia. E. 71, 17. The Tttte 
Informer. E. 74, i. 

The Committee at Cambridge to Barrington, October 17 ; Sanders 
to Banington, October 18, Barrbigto 7 i MSS. Me^x. Civicus. E. 72, 10. 
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Dyves gave way before the approaching storm. On the 28th 
he abandoned the rising fortifications of Newport 
Pagnell. On the 30th they were occupied by a 
detachment of the army of Essex, whilst another 
detachment busied itself with throwing up defences 
at St. Albans. Whatever might happen elsewhere 
the line of communication with the North must be 
firmly held if the Parliamentary cause was to be saved ^ 

It was the more important that a strong garrison should 
be posted at Newport Pagnell as the Royalists had fortified 
Towcester.^ Waller, with about 5,000 men, was 
.^am^onat posted at Famham, to guard against a possible 
iowcester. froiu the West. 

The difficulty of raising money was even greater than that 
of levying soldiers. Two of the judges, indeed, Berkeley and 
Trevor, were opportunely fined for their part in the 
ship-money judgment, and 16,000/. was thus obtained 
for the immediate necessities of the armies.^ On 
September 2 1 the revenues of the King, the Queen, 
and the Prince were seized, so far as seizure was 
practicable, for the use of the Parliament ; and on 
October 9 an ordinance directed that the lands and 
houses of such members of either House as had 
absented themselves, or of other persons who neglected to pay 
the Parliamentary taxation, should be let, in order that the rent 
might serve as a security for the repayment of loans. 

It was not enough to satisfy the soldiers of Essex and 
Waller ; the Scots must be satisfied as \Yell. On 
October 15 the little group of the peers who re- 
mained at Westminster took the Covenant, and on 
the following day an ordinance was passed to autho- 
rise a loan of 200,000/. Of this a third part, or 
66,666/. 6^. 8^., was required at once, if the Scottish 
army of 21,000 men was to cross the Tweed. On the 27th the 
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' Merc. Civictis. E. 74, 14. Dyve.s to Prince Rupert, October 28. 
Add. MSS. 18,980, fol. 133. 

* The True Informer. E. 74, 21. 

3 Z./. vi. 264, 273. 


‘ Did. vi. 227, 250. 
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Houses, finding that there was no chance of raising even this 
amount voluntarily, passed an ordinance for the levy of a 
Oct. 27. forced loan, and sent Vane and Marshall to acquaint 
A forced resolution.^ On November i the 

loan. J 1 

j Houses issued instructions to the Commissioners 
fo?CoSm?s- accompany the Scottish army,^ and, on 

sioners Novembcr 4, c;o,ooo/., as a first instalment of the 
Scottish money due, was actually sent by sea to Leith.'^ Nor 

army which was to enter 
Money ^ent. Northumberland that the English Parliament 
engaged itself to provide. The maintenance of the Scottish 
army in Ireland was now of the gravest importance for the 
issue of the struggle in England, and it was therefore actually 
to receive those supplies from Westminster which had been 
promised long ago.^ The Irish cessation, so bitterly 
denounced, had at last appeared as a grim reality. On 
October 23 an English regiment, set free by the 
Landing'^of cessatioii from service in Munster, had landed at 
fronTue- Miiiehead, and before long another regiment from 

laud. quarter appeared at Bristol.® At first 

it was firmly believed that the two regiments were com- 
posed of Irish rebels who had been brought over to massacre 
Protestants in England, as two years before they had massacred 
them in Ulster. Even when the truth was known the indig- 
nation excited was hardly lessened. If the first to arrive were 
Englishmen, it was said, Irish Papists would follow close upon 
their heels, or, at all events, would have free scope in Ireland 
to complete their bloody work upon the Protestants there. 
No single action of Charles’s did so much to weaken his 
authority as the introduction of these troops from Ireland. In 
Lincolnshire it made the conciliatory action of Manchester far 
more easy than it otherwise wmuld have been. A large number 
of gentlemen who had hitherto appeared as supporters of the 

^ LJ. vi. 257, 279. - Ibid. vi. 28S. 

The Scoltnh Dove. E. 75, 21. The Parliament Scout. E. 75, 22. 

‘ L.J. vi. 2S9. 

^ Letter from Bridgwater^ October 27. E. 74, 20. Merc. Civicus. 
E. 74, 14. 
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royal cause now professed their readiness to take part against 
it.^ At Oxford it gave an excuse to Holland to make his 
escape and to return to Westminster. The silent contempt of 
London was a welcome exchange for the scornful hostility of 
Oxford. 

The ill-feeling in London was much increased by the know- 
ledge that appointments recently made at Oxford portended a 

Oct. struggle in which all thought of concealment would 
S'oxford?' Cottington, who was almost openly 

Cottington a Catholic, had recently become Lord Treasurer, 
andDigby. energetic and unscrupulous Digby had suc- 

ceeded Falkland as Secretary of State. In Digby Charles had 
a man to whom he could confide secrets of which it was well 
to keep the honourable Nicholas in profound ignorance. 

Under these circumstances, the belief, which had always 
been strong, that Charles had made himself the instrument of 

Oct. 19. S' terrible Popish conspiracy was raised to absolute 
mipeich- conviction. It is at least significant that the news 
pToceeded^ of the Irish cessation was followed by a resolution 
with. to hurry on the proceedings against Laud, which had 
been allowed to sleep for nearly two years. To those who can 
look back calmly at the past it may appear inexplicable that the 
Houses thought it worth while to prosecute an old man wdio 
seems to us to have been absolutely harmless. He at least 
could never have stepped forth, as it was once feared that 
Strafford w^ould step forth, to lead the King’s armies to victory. 
The anger wLich was aroused against Laud was of a different 
kind from that which had been aroused against Strafford. 
In him was seen the embodiment of that spirit which waas lead- 
ing men w^ho called themselves Protestants to seek the 
co-operation of Irishmen and Catholics. Few could divest 
themselves of the belief that I aud had been the centre of a 
dark and hideous conspiracy, which was now^ exploding around 
them at every point, 

' 77 ie ScoI^lIi Dove, K. 75, 21. 

- A curious leason for piocecding against Laud is given in The Com- 
fete Intellioencer (E, 75, 32). “ Certainly the spaiinn of him hatli been 

a great piovocation to Heaven, for it is a sign that we have not liccn so 
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Therefore it was that the rancorous hatred with which Prynne 
had ransacked the Archbishop’s cell in May, and had carried 
off every scrap of paper from which he could hope to extract 
evidence against him, at last bore fruit in October. On the igth 
the Commons voted to present to the Peers further articles 
against the Archbishop, and on the 23rd the Peers ordered him 
to send in his answer. The proceedings thus launched would 
take their course, and it was at least better for Laud that he 
should meet his enemies face to face, rather than that, as 
had been barbarously proposed earlier in the year, he should 
be sent to New England to be baited as a bear at the slake by 
the separatists who had once fled before him.^ 

The dread of a union beLveen Cavalier and Papist which 
did so much to wreck Charles’s cause, was baseless enough so 
EApected far as the bulk of Charles’s supporters were concerned ; 
bSween it was uot bascless as regarded Charles himself. 

The regiment of English soldiers from Ireland, which 
Cavaheis. landed at Minehead, and had passed on to 

Bristol, was only the forerunner of the larger force, obtained 
by the connivance of Irish Catholics, which was to make it pos- 
sible for the King to take up once more his original plan of 
operating against London with three armies. If the old western 
army, under Prince Maurice, was engaged at Plymouth, and the 
old northern army was kept at bay by Manchester and theEair- 
vimiesto fa-xes, t\vo new armies might be created. Hopton, 

he formed who had HOW rccovercd from his wounds, was avail- 

ton and able to lead a force, partly composed of 2,000 Eng- 
lish soldiers from Munster, through the southern coun- 
ties into Sussex and Kent; whilst Sir John Byron, who had 
recently been created Lord Byron, was to take the command of 
a small army in Cheshire, wfliich was to be reinforced by 4,000 
English soldiers from Leinster. His first work would be to 


caieful to gi\c the Chuich a saciilicc as the State. We could soon revenge 
oiu own injuries upon Stiafioul, but we have been slow' and behind in 
levenging the cause of Clod upon Canterbury, he having coriupted out 
lehgion, banished the godly, introduced supeistitions, and embicw'ed both 
kingdoms at fust in a tincture of blood, and all this imnatuial W'ar of ours 
hath its ii-.e and growth fiom this unha])p)y seedtime of his designs.” 

1 ilistuiy of the Troubles and Tiial. I.aiidh llo^/cs, iv. 19, 24. 
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overpower Brereton, who had occupied Wem, and was pushing 
Capel i)ard in Shropshire, and then to deliver Lancashire, which, 
with the exception of Lord Derby's home at Lathom House, 
was now entirely in the hands of the local Parliamentarians. 
After that he might either lend help to Newcastle in Yorkshire, 
or might fall upon the forces of the Eastern Association. 

So much might be easily learned by any of the principal 
military commanders at Oxford. What remained was commiini- 
Oct 10 in confidence to Ormond, who was now named 

Ormond Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. A better choice could 

to DG XjOrci 

Lieutenant hardly liave been made if Charles had sought with a 
single eye to mediate between infuriated Catholics 
and infuriated Protestants. A w^orse choice could hardly have 
been made if he merely needed a man to play off one party 
against the other, and to win by intrigue what it was hopeless to 
obtain by force. 

Never did an unhappy official receive more intricate instruc- 
tions than those which were now transmitted to Ormond. In 
Oct 19. the first place he was to induce the Irish to lend ships 
to transport the English soldiers to England. Pie 
Ormond. |.q j^jg attention to the Commissioners 

who were to be sent to Oxford by the Catholics to negotiate a 
permanent treaty of peace. If po.ssible,'he was to delay their 
coming, and if that could not be done he was to urge the 
Supreme Council not to bind them to put forward extravagant 
.claims. It would be a still more important service if Ormond 
could succeed in preventing Monro and his Scottish army in 
Ulster from coming to England to fight for the Parliament as 
Ormond’s own army was coming to England to fight for the 
King. 

To prevent a step so undesirable in his own interests Charles 
was prepared to descend to the lowest depths of intrigue. Or- 
mond was to recommend the Scots to listen to the linglish Par- 
liament, and to refuse to be bound by the cessation. As soon 
as a breach of the peace had been committed by the Scots, he 
was to invite the Irish to lay hold of that occasion and to fall 
upon them, promising them, if he saw fit to do so, that Charles 
would, in that case, take their further demands into favourable 
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consideration. On the other hand, if Monro persisted in a reso- 
lution to transfer his army to England, he was to be ‘ attempted 
by money or gifts.’ The Scottish colonists, too, were to be 
warned that Monro’s desertion of Ireland would lead to their 
extirpation. If, in spite of all, Monro actually embarked, the 
Irish were to ‘ be incited to fall upon the inhabiting Scots, as 
the best means to draw back the auxiliaries in case the inhabit- 
ing Scots have not entirely submitted themselves to the cessa- 
tion.’ There would not be much difficulty in persuading the 
Irish to a course so agreeable to their own interests, if they were 
put ^ in hope to get the lands.’ Nor was this all. After Monro’s 
troops were fairly gone, the Irish were to be told that they could 
in no ways so much recommend themselves to the King nor 
obtain for themselves such conditions as by following of them 
and falling upon them.’ ^ 

After this it is hardly necessary to ask why Charles’s whole 
career ended in failure. The simplicity of aim which is the 
one common feature of the designs of the successful heroes and 
the successful villains of the world was wholly wanting to him. 
If the Parliamentary leaders had no knowledge of the details of 
his intrigues, they had no difficulty in divining their general 
tendency. Even the belief, widely prevalent in England, that 
Irish native troops had been sent over was not much, if at all, 
in advance of Charles’s intentions. On November 10 Digby 
informed Ormond that the King was now ready to 
insh to accept a proposal made by Lord Taaffe to bring over 
^ ‘ 2,000 Irish, conceiving that he shall not only be ad- 

vantaged by their presence in the affairs of England, but also 
in the affairs of Ireland by their absence. “ It is therefore,” 
added Digby, “his Majesty’s pleasure that your lordship give all 
possible furtherance to the coming over of as many of the princi- 
pal Irish as can be engaged, leaving the kingdom strong enough 
against the Scots.” 

It is not unlikely that some inkling of Ormond’s instruc- 
tions reached the Parliamentary leaders through the lips of 

* Instructions sent by Sir G. Hamilton, October 19. Carte MSS. vii, 
fol. 18S. 

“ Digby to Oimoncl, November 10. Carte’s Ormond^ v. 503. 
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Holland.^ At all events, it was at this time that the Houses 
took a step which, purely formal as it was, served as an indi- 
cation that they no longer intended to keep terms 
'Hie use of with the King. On November ii, by authorising 
GreStSeai the use of the new Great Seal, they laid claim to 
authorised. pQggggg highest syiiibol of sovereignty, and on 

the 30th it was actually entrusted to six Commissioners named 
by themselves, 

Stern as was the resolution of the Houses, their anxiety 
must have been great. Newcastle's failure at Hull had given 
them a breathing time, but it had hardly given them 
southern more. Essex remained immovable at St. Albans, 
rhe^defen- aiid Skippoii at Newport Pagnell. Waller, more 
active than Essex, was the favourite of all who be- 
lieved that greater energy would produce more successful 
Nov. 4. results. On November 4 he was placed at the head 
of a iiew South-Eastem Association, comprising the 
Association, counties of Kent, Surre}^, Sussex, and Hampshire.'^ 
What supplies could be procured were hurried forward to his 
headquarters, and on the 7th he set out to besiege 
Wallen’ Basing House — Loyalty House, as its owner loved to 
ijasink call it — the fortified mansion of the Catholic Marquis 
House. AVin Chester, now garrisoned by a party of London 

Royalists. . Basing House commanded the road to the AA'^est 
through Salisbury, as Donnington Castle, now garrisoned for 
the King, commanded the more northern road to the AA'est 
through Newbury. 

Nov AValler’s first attack upon Basing House was 

Mutinous’'’ frustrated by a storm of wind and rain. His second 
tiooph attempt came to nothing from a cause far more 
Nov. 14. ominous of disaster. His troops had long remained 
Desertion ^^d a mutiiious Spirit was easily aroused 

Londoners ^^^Qiigst them. Oil thc 1 2th u AVcstmiiister regi- 
ment refused to obey orders, and two days later the London 
trained bands, bidden to advance to the assault, shouted 

‘ This is hiiUccI at in a nc\\!slcltcr of November Ls. Aj). 

EtiawLcrcs, \h\. ft)l. 333. 

- LJ. vi. 305, iS. •' Ibid. \i. 29:’. 
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Home ! home ! ’’ and deserted in a body. It was impossible 
to continue the siege under such conditions, and Waller was 
compelled to return to shelter at Farnham.^ 

The desertion of the Londoners was the more serious as it 
was evident that the King’s troops from Ireland would take the 
field before the Scots were ready to cross the border. Hopton, 
bringing with him the regiments from Munster, was already on 
Nov 18 move; and on November 18 a force 2,500 

Tioops strong, the first detachment of the Leinster troops, 

Lmdar had landed at Mostyn, to defend Chester and its 

Mobtjn. neighbourhood against Sir "William Brereton and Sir 
Thomas Middleton, who had lately been making vigorous 
progress in Flintshire. Byron, too, was already on his way 
northwards with a force of 1,300 men to join the recently 

landed soldiers, and to take the command of the united 

army.'^ 

The knowledge that they would have to prepare under 
such circumstances for a winter campaign in Flampshire and 
Cheshire was most unwelcome to the leaders at AVestminster. 
To add to their perplexity, they learnt that even the friendly 
authorities of the City were dissatisfied with their financial 
Nov. 28. arrangements. On the 28th the Sheriffs of London, 
accompanied by a deputation from the Aldermen, 
its troops appeared at the bar of the Commons. They bluntly 

may be ^ j j 

called home, asked that the three London regiments serving under 
Essex might be called home. As to those under Waller, if a 
considerable sum of money were provided for them, ‘they 
would use their best arguments unto them for their stay for a 
longer time with him.’ 

* The Parliament Scout. E. 76, 8. The 7 'nte Informer. E. 76, 10. 
The Scottish Dove. E. 76, 26. D’Ewes’s Diary. Hart. MSS. 165, ful. 
21 ib. 

- See p. 247. 

Certain Informations. E. 67, 6. The Kingdom^ JPeehly Intelli- 
^i^encer. bl. 67, lo. The Weekly Account. E. 67, 1 6. The King to 
Rupert, November ll. IVarhurton, ii. 329. Ernely to Ormond, 
Novembei 19. Caite MSS. vii. fob 533. Trevor to Ormond, November 
21. Carte’s Ormond^ v. 520. Yonge’s Diary. Add. MSS. 18,779, 
fob 22. 
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Experience was, in fact, teaching the Parliamentary chiefs 
that the trained- ktmd system, admirably adapted as it was for 
Inadequacy suppr^ssion of passing tuiiiults, was entirely un- 
tiafned.band “ited for a prolonged war. The very Londoners, 
s>btem whose comduct at Newbury had roused the admira- 
tion of their opponoents, shrank from the continuous abandon- 
ment of their ciuties as civilians. The Commons were not 
slow to perceive tliai-tthe remedy lay in the encouragement of 
the system of st;an( 3 ing armies, raised for permanent military 
service, and attachecdto the standards by the regularity of their 
pay. That system already existed, and it had only been the 
stress of danger wliEch had led to its being supplemented by 
Dec. 4. tempcoiary expedient of an appeal to local forces. 
Vote oa the Qo D«ecei-niber 4 the Commons voted that the armv 

•strength, of i 1 1 ^ 

EhseVs Of Essex should consist of 10,000 foot and 4,000 
horse, anci on the 7th they fixed its monthly pay at 
30,404/., to be rsaise-d partly out of the assessments and partly 
out of the excise,* 

It was a good beginning, if only it could be carried out in 
practice. Parliatineint would be all the stronger if its forces 
were reduced in. nu_iiibers but rendered more efficient by the 
regularity of th-dr pay. Yet the financial burdens already 
undertaken were scd enormous as to render the prospect of 
such a solution ^well nigh desperate, and many a month was to 
pass away before th«e principle now enounced was finally to be 
adopted in fact. 

For the pie sen II:, at least, time was not allowed for any 
transforiiiation ofiWaller’s army. During the greater part of 
Hoptoii in Noveoibe=:r Hopton had been hanging about Win- 
Harapshne. chestei ai'ud Alton. He, too, had his difficulties, of 
a kind soiiievvha_t siunilar to those with which Waller was beset. 
His brave Corn islinmeii were no longer with him. His army 

The soldiers couiposed of uiidiscipliiied levies, and 

fioni Ire- tho prosemce of the four or five hundred veterans who 

‘ hadrecemtly aiiived from Iieland could hardly be 
counted as an a.dva-iitage. They were ‘bold, hardy men, and 

' Yunge’s Eiai-y. ME. MSS. 18,779, kh 21. D’Ewes’b Diaiy. 
Hart, MSS, 165, Col. S2jjb. 
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excellently officered, but the common men were mutinous, and 
shrewdly infected with the rebellious humour of England, 
being brought over merely by the virtue and loyalty of 
their officers, and large promises which there was then but 
small means to perform.' ^ Not long before they had broken 
out into open mutiny when they had been sent to take part in 
the siege of Wardour Castle, and had been brought away by 
Hopton in the hope that they would do their duty if they were 
overawed by more loyal regiments. The King’s plan of bring- 
ing soldiers from Ireland did not seem likely to meet with 
success. Their presence irritated the Parliamentarians, whilst 
they were themselves too strongly Protestant to have much 
heart in the royal cause. 

Plopton was further embarrassed by the want of confidence 
reposed in him at headquarters. His own wish had been to 
Hopton secure his rear before advancing, by the capture of 
iii-tieated. fortresses held by Parliament in Wilts and 

Dorset, whilst the King, anxious to take up his old plan of an 
advance into Sussex and Kent, had, without any reference to 
him, authorised Lord Ogle to surprise Winchester, and, when 
Ogle had accomplished the feat, had ordered his reluctant 
commander to move forward into Hampshire to Ogle’s support. 

Hopton’s nature was too loyal to revolt against the treat- 
ment to which he had been subjected. Eagerly striving to 
g carry out the plan imposed on him by Charles, he 
Arundel Ordered Sir Edward Ford, the King’s High Sheriff 
of Sussex, to collect a force upon which he could 
Th?cak?e depend and to seize Arundel. These instructions were 
suncndeied. cg^j-ried out. The towo was occupied on December 6, 
and on the 9th the castle surrendered to Hopton himself. 


* Nairative of Hopton’s campaign. Clarendon MSS. 1738b. 

- Compare the narrative cited in the last note with Ogle’s account of 
his own proceedings in Add. MSS. 27,402, fol. 86. Ogle is always called 
Sir William Ogle by Clarendon, and under that name he appears as mem- 
ber for Winchester in the Long Parliament. He had, however, been 
created Viscount Ogle in the Irish Peerage in 1614. In the catalogue of 
the Add. J\tSS. in the British Museum the account given by this Ogle is 
incorrectly attiibuted to the Marquis of Newcastle, whose second title was. 
Baron Ogle. 
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The capture of Arundel marked the high tide of Royalist 
success which had begun to swell at Stratton. It was soon to 
be discovered that the forces of which Charles could dispose 
were insufficient to support so daring a strategy. Hopton’s 
little army was scattered over a tract of country too wide for 
safety in the presence of so able a tactician as Waller. On the 
early morning of the 13th the Parliamentary general 
The surprise fell upoH Lord Crawford’s quarters at Alton. Craw- 
ford escaped with the greater part of his horse, but 
his foot surrendered after a short resistance. Of near upon a 
thousand prisoners five hundred took the Covenant and trans- 
ferred their services to Parliament. The newsmongers at 
London had their laugh when they heard that Waller had re- 
captured a cask of sack which he had courteously presented to 
Crawford a few days before. It was of greater importance 
that the Westminster regiment, which had refused to advance 
at Basing, showed no signs of flinching at Alton. ^ 

The loss of Arundel, in fact, had roused London and the 
southern counties from their apathy. Two fresh regiments of 
Waller City trained bands had been despatched to take the 
remiorced pjacc of those wfliich had deserted their commander, 
and 600 horse were .sent by Essex to complete Waller’s force. 
If the majority of the gentry of Kent and Sussex were on the 
side of the King, the middle classes did not share their 
opinions, and even those who under ordinary circumstances 
would have wished to remain neutral had no desire to see 
their own district the seat of a desolating war. Hopton, 
fearing a repetition of the surprise of Alton, aban- 
Waiicrat doncd Petcrsfield, and thus broke the line of com- 
munication between Winchester and Arundel. ^\'aller 
jaiuk was now at liberty to move. On December 20 he 
of Arundel sat down bcforc Arundel. The surrender of the 
Castle. castle on January 6 definitely placed a limit to the 
Royalist invasion of the South. 

^ The Parliament Scout. E. 79, 19. A narration of the great vu lory. 
E. 79, 22, The KingioiRs Week/y Intelligencer. E. 79, 24. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PRESr.YTERIANS AND INDEPENDENTS. 

Long before the tidings of Waller’s success reached London 
the statesman whose unflagging confidence during the darkest 
hours of adversity had made success possible was 
p>m‘liLci reach of joy or sorrow. On November 8 

of tiie the Houses had conferred upon Pym the Mastership 

of the Ordnance, entrusting to him, as to one of 
whose fidelity no doubts could be entertained, the care of the 
store of arms in the Tower. ^ He had been ailing for some 
months, and though at one time he seemed to be 
recovering, the improvement was not of long con- 
tinuance. In the early days of December, as he lay on his 
sick bed, he told his sorrowing friends that to him life or death 
was indifferent : — ^ if he lived, he would do what service he 
could ; if he died, he should go to that God whom he had 
served, and who would carry on His work by some others.’ 
Pym’s disease was an internal abscess, and on the evening of 
December 8 he died.‘^ On the 15th Lords and 
of Commons, accompanied by the iVssembly of Divines, 

followed to its grave in the Chapel of Henry VIL 
Hisfunwai. the body of their uncrowned leader. By an un- 
precedented step the Commons voted 10,000/. for the payment 
of the debts of the man who, abandoning himself to the ser- 
vice of the State, had impoverished his own family. 

“ I beseech you,” said Stephen Marshall in his funeral 
’ c.j. iii. 303* vi. 297. 

“ A nauMthi! of the death and disea'ic of John Pynt. E. 79, 27. 

Sermon by Stephen Marshall, E, So, i. 
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sermon before the assembled Houses, “ let not any of you 
have one sad thought touching him ; nor, secondly, would I 
have you mourn out of any such apprehension as the enemies 
have, and for which they rejoice, as if our cause were not good, 
or we should lose it for want of hands to carry it on. No, 
beloved, this cause must prosper ; and although we were all 
dead, our armies overthrowm, and even our Parliaments dis- 
solved, this cause must prevail.’^ 

“The greatest liberty of our kingdom,” Pym had once 
said, “ is religion.” ^ In this characteristic utterance he gave 
Pym’s work. Above all existing law, 

character above all popular rights, he placed religion. For 
an wol . Yiim, however, religion did not stand in opposition to 
the world and the things of the world. He never thought of 
deserting work amongst his fellow-men to devote himself to 
the salvation of his own soul. Divine laws, apprehended by 
the individual conscience, were to be applied to the govern- 
ment of society, and these laws were, in his mind, very closely 
connected with the existing laws of England. The nature of 
the struggle against Charles and Laud led him to look to Par- 
liament as a fitting instrument of government wherewith to 
replace the failing authority of the King, though he never 
idealised Parliament quite as much as Eliot had done. Unlike 
Eliot, he lived long enough to see the principles which he 
cherished rejected by one House of Parliament, and supported 
only by a minority in the other, who, through the desertion of 
a large number of their fellow- members, were able to pose as 
a majority. His situation was one to test the strongest brain — 
one, it may fairly be said, from the difficulties of which no 
single brain was capable of discovering a way of escape. If 
Pym had been a mere Parliamentarian, wishing to substitute 
the sovereignty of the many for the sovereignty of one, his 
work would have been, intellectually at least, comparatively 
easy. His difficulties arose from his recognition that more 
than the form of government was at stake, and from his belief 
that religion — or, in other words, Puritanism — must be upheld 


' A short vicxv of the life and actions of , John Pym. K. 68, 13 ., 
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if the nation were to live, even against the will of the nation 

itself. 

In Pym’s days the modern system of party government 
was beyond reach, as neither the constitutional hal)it nor the 
liberty of speech and writing, which is essen- 
party bal to the maintenance of that habit, was in exis- 
government, tence. What_ Pym did was to attempt to replace 
the monarchical organisation by an organisation resting on 
voluntaiy association. In 1621 his first recorded Parliamentary 
utterance asked for ‘ an oath of association ’ to secure English- 
men against the Catholics at home, ^and that those who should 
refuse the same should not hold any office in the common- 
wealth.' This proposal, which grew out of the Association of 
1584, was the prm of the Protestation of 1641, and of the 
I arliamentary Covenant of 1643, if of the Solemn League 
and Covenant itself. 

Out of the idea of mutual association in defence of a 
piinciple, as better than mutual association in defence of a 
person, party government would eventually grow. Its time 
was not yet come. Not only did the new" system then, as ever, 
find itself scouted by those who clung to older forms, but all 
healthy political development was made impossible by the 
King. In that adherence to narrow legality tempered by a 
mixture of force and intrigue, which was Charles’s ideal of 
statesmanship, Pym at once recognised a disturbing element to 
be cast out at all hazards, even if its existence necessitated an 
appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. 

Under the stress of this danger Pym threw aw^ay one half 
of his creed in order to preserve intact the other and the 
no])ler half. It is true that the religion of Falkland and of 
Jeremy Taylor was as elevated as that of Winthrop and 
Baxter, l)ut the pressing question of the day was not whether 
one belief could subsist side by side w’ith the other, but wdiether 
one was to l)e imposed on the other by the aid of array plots 
and Irish cessations. Before this danger Puritanism stiffened 
itself for the conflict, and it found its leader in Pym. There 
was to I)e no counting of heads— no trust in old constitutional 
forms. If the Lords w’’ould not join the Commons, the 

VOL. 1. c 
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Commons would save the State without them. If the Com- 
mons hesitated, the shouts of the citizens must awaken them 
to their duty. 

When the danger passed away Pym’s services would be for- 
gotten, or would be counted as crimes. As long as Charles 
lived services such as his could not be dispensed with. Hon- 
ourable combination with men of good-will to the cause which 
they reverenced was Pym’s defence against the shifty politics 
of Charles. The power of a resolute and devoted minority 
was to be opposed to the weakness of a distracted majority, 
and until that majority should obtain the coherence which 
alone could make it strong, the fewer in number were certain 
to prevail. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be with regard 
to Pym’s aims, there can be none as to the spirit in which he 
pursued them. In his personal dealings with men of his own 
party there was no assumption of superiority, no contemptuous 
disregard for those who differed from him. It is hard from 
such record of the Parliamentary debates as remains to us to 
recognise him as a leader at all. He worked by influence, not 
by eloquence ; and his influence was founded on his power of 
distinguishing the important points of a complicated situation 
from those which were comparatively unimportant. Plence his 
anxiety to gain allies by any concession of which circumstances 
would admit. During the crisis of July and August he had 
succeeded in reconciling Essex to his duty to the Parliamentary 
cause. In accepting the Covenant he had striven to give it as 
wide an interpretation as possible. Those who speak of him 
as the leader of the Presbyterian party mistake the nature of 
the man. He was neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian l)y 
conviction. He regarded forms of churcli government as of 
very secondary importance. In the last speech whicli lie is 
known to have uttered in Parliament,' he liased liis acceptaiice 
of the abolition of Episcopacy solely on the strength wliich 
that abolition would give to those who were figluing against 
Charles. The one thing which lie asked for the Churcli was 
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that it should be sincerely Protestant. All else was but a 

matter of expediency. 

It may be that Pyni was happy in the opportunity of his 
death. New issues were opening before the nation, with 
respect to which his jiidgnient was likely to be at fault. His 
own greatness was, unlike that of Strafford, the greatness of 
one who embraces much to which he can give no definite form. 
The whole future constitution of England was m his mind, but 
it was there in a fluid state, incapable as yet of being reduced 
into practical shape. King and Lords and Commons were 
there, with the Commons to give the decisive word. The right 
of appeal from the House of Commons to outside opinion 
was there, and due submission to the majesty of the law was 
tlierc as well. Party discipline and combination filled no small 
[)lace in his plans. All these things floated before him as the 
wreaths of smoke which poured from the opened casket in 
the Arabian tale. Tlic time would come when the coiling 
vapours would take shape in that settlement of the Re- 
volution of 1688, which was one day to give repose to 
l^higland. 

When Pym died there was sorrow and regret, but there 
was no wail of despair. The Parliamentary party was not 
likely to perish with him, and as long as Charles lived and 
reigned it would in some form or other continue to exist. 

I'o meet Pym with an ecclesiastical policy broader and 
nobler than any that had yet been enunciated was beyond 
( !hai les’s power, but he could hardly fail to perceive the strength 
which his adversaries derived from the mere name of Parlia- 
ment. That strength he was now resolved to have upon his 
i),r. >'■. own side. On December 22 he summoned all the 
stil.uuuns members of either House who had left Westminster 
already, or were willing to leave it on jiromise of 
[lardoii, to meet on January 22 in Parliament at 
Oxfoid. Forgetful of his own transactions with the Irish, he 
was ])ie[)ared to stand forth as the champion of English 
nationality, and to call on the loyal Houses to express their 
indignation at the invitation given to the Scots to invade 
iuigland. 
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That the meeting of a partisan Parliament at Oxford should 
lead to a good understanding with the partisan Parliament at 
. , 1 Westminster was most improbable. Charles’s only 

A broader ^ , •' 

poHcy^ real chance lay in the enunciation of a broader and 
more attractive policy, which would rally to his 
side, not indeed his opponents in the field and in the senate, 
but the nation as a whole. Neither himself nor his advisers 
were capable of devising such a policy. The military party, 
headed by Rupert, urged him to finish the war by victory, not 
by negotiation. Digby, the mercurial Secretary of State, had 
favoured the transportation of the Irish army to England, and 
he was equally ready to break the strength of his adversaries 
by winning over to his side either classes or individuals to 
whom he had anything to offer. Statesmanship became in 
Digby’s hands a mere policy of intrigue. 

By this time parties were more thoroughly divided by their 
religious proclivities than they had been some months before, 
^ and the conduct of the Hothams and of Sir Alexander 

tosrain Carew was not likely to find imitators. Captain 

ham and’ Backhouse, who had been invited to betray 
Gloucester. King, met guile with guile, and 

pretended to enter into the plot in order that he might lure 
his adversaries to their destruction. The nobler Colonel 
Hutchinson, to whom 10,000/. and a peerage was offered in 
the handwriting of Newcastle himself, as the purchase-money of 
the betrayal of Nottingham, scornfully rejected the temptation. ‘ 
Digby had a larger net to throw than might suffice for the 
gaining possession of a fortress or a town. For some months 
a movement had been gathering head at Westminster which he 
hoped to turn to the profit of his master. 

The evident wish of the great majority of the divines in the 
Assembly to impose Presliyterianism upon the nation had met 
Opposition with unlooked-for o[)])Osition. 1 'he old Separatists, 
Anabaptists, Antmuiniani-, and the like, had indeed 
As^cinbij. found no place in a body chosen by the two Houses, 
but there were a few meinliers to whom the public vou e, in 

' J tiKc rdahon oj a ivi\kcd i>i BihL \<»l. ii, A dn> 

iOVC) }• of the () cnihcnnts tdU'iiilH K 79,^0. 
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spite of their own disclaimer, persisted in giving the name of 
Independents^ Five of the most notable of these, Thomas 
The five <^loodwin, Nye, Simpson, Bridge, and Boroughs, were 
dissenting University men who had been driven from England 

liiethien. , . r i -r t i 1 i t 

at the time of the Laudian persecution, and who had 
recently come back to England after occupying ministerial 
positions at Rotterdam or Arnheim. Though concurring in 
the main with the Separatist ideas on church government, 
they had refused to follow them in denouncing the Church of 
England as apostate, and they fancied that they had hit upon a 
wise middle course between the loose independency of the 
Separatists and the iron discipline of the Presbyterians. They 
Modified congregation ought to be subjected 

indepen- to cocrcivc jurisdiction outside itself, though they 
deucy. allowcd to each congregation the right of remon- 
strating against the proceedings of any other, and even, if it 
saw fit so to do, of refusing to hold communion with it. The 
theory adopted by the five dissenting brethren, as they came 
to be called in the Assembly, was only one of many which 
were floating about at a time when the existing church organi- 
sation was thrown into the crucible. Its importance lay in the 
fact that it was vigorously defended by men of ability and 
culture, and was by them cleared from the harsh and un- 
charitable judgments which gave reasonable offence in Ihe 
mouths of many of the older Separatists. It was only 
indirectly, by weakening the clerical organisation and by 
strengthening the authority of the laity, whose influence was 
more likely to prevail in separate congregations than in the 
larger Presbyterian assemblies, that it appealed to the deeply 
scaled English suspicion of clerical rule. 

'Phat suspicion had been recently invigorated by the 
imposition of the Covenant and the calling in of the Scots. 

. fl’hc last achievement of Pym’s statesraanshii), which 
;ii-.unsL iiic had made more bitter the bitterness of Oxford, and 
” ■ had made it possible for Charles once more to gather 

a Parliament around him, was driving the more resolute 
Puritans in an opposite direction. Men who had struck out 
’ See p. 22y. 
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for themselves some new theological system, and who had lost 
all sense of proportion in the intentness of their gaze upon 
one biblical doctrine or the other, made common cause with 
men who, like the dissenting brethren, accepted the received 
theology of the day, but who objected to the imposition even 
of their own beliefs by an external clerical authority. 

The Independency of the Civil War was the joint product 
of these two factors. The former derived its strength from tlie 
The new d^sses in the towns, from the yeomanry in the 

Indepen- country, and more especially from those soldiers in 
the army who had come forth from amongst the 
yeomanry at Cromwell’s bidding, and who, inspired with all the 
vigour which a self-chosen belief brings with it, were beginning 
to be known amongst themselves as the godly party. Amongst 
these men the Covenant was regarded as a mark of bondage. 
Cromwell himself had deferred his adhesion to it as long as it 
was possible to do so, and in London many of the more fiery 
Proposed spirits prepared a petition to Parliament, in whicli 
?^Snst;\he denounced the tyranny of Presbyterianism, and 

Covenant, declared that if the Covenant were enforced they 
would induce the soldiers of their way of thinking to lay down 
their arms. It was only at the urgent entreaty of Nye that 
the petition was suppressed by those who had drawn it up.' 

Nye, it may be supposed, acted as the mouthpiece of tlie 
Assembly Independents, who still chcrislicd a hope that tlie 
The inde- Assembly would render the government to bt* 

established in the Church sufficiently elastic to ac*- 
Assembly, coiumodate those who were disinclined to [ihu'c their 
necks under the Presbyterian yoke. The tone of the Assembly 
The wdien, on October 17, the discTission on the re- 

Assembij Organisation of church government was opened, was 
church such as to make them hopeful. If there were any 
government, thought that a body of English (dergymen would 
accept the Scottish system without discussion, the> were speedily 
undeceived. Point after point was argued with pertinacious 
minuteness. Idle spirit of the As^^embly was thoroughly in 

' Ogle to Ihistol Ottolici 17. A s('< ) t'/ I. (%inid. 

Yol. vui. 
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accordance with Vane’s amendment. Its members cared 
much less about the example of the best reformed Churches 
than about the authoritative doctrine of the Word of God. 
What that doctrine was it was not easy to discover. Efforts were 
made to construe writings which bristled with metaphor and 
allusion as if they were Acts of Parliament. Yet, after all, no 
man, and especially no assembly of men, is guided by logic 
alone. The example of the vigour of the Scottish Church 
piesbv- weighed in the balance more heavily than its 
fhvouied^ authority. When, after some weeks’ debate, the 
by It. pj-gt steps were taken in favour of the Presbyterian 

system, it became evident that the organisation of the Church 
of Scotland would, as far as the Westminster Assembly could 
prevail, be adopted in England as well. 

The burden of what opposition there was fell upon the five 
dissenting brethren. It is unnecessary to recite the details of 
Oipoiton struggle. It is enough to remember the differ- 
o/thT n?.' ence of principle which lay behind each petty con- 
(ici)cnaents. Prcsbyterian ideal was an official 

Church with the right of enforcing discipline on recalcitrant 
meml)crs, and resting on the general support of Puritan 
Englishmen. The Independent ideal was the abolition of 
coercive discipline over congregations in which the lay 
element would obtain, by the very fact of its direct incidence, 
a preponderating influence. 

Outside the doors of the Assembly feeling was likely to be 
divided. If the Independents had on their side the English 
dislike of clerical rule, they had against them the 
oimunii. English dislike of strange opinions. Irom such 
opinions they were themselves entirely free. They had no 
wisli to re-haptise infants, to declaim against the sinful- 
nes.s of regarding the moral law, or to deny the divinity of 
the Saviour. Nevertheless, they had to share in the un- 
poimlarity of those who did. Many a sober Englishman who 
had rebelled against the tyranny of Laud refused to allow 
doctrines to be openly preached which appeared to sap the 
very foundations of morality as well as of religion. The 
question of I’lesliyteriamsm or Independency would be thrust 
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into the background, and the question of toleration or no 
toleration would take its place. 

It was no wonder therefore that the Assembly Indepen- 
dents should feel their relations with the members of the sects 
to be somewhat uncertain. The successful intervention of 
Nye to stop the presentation of the petition against the 
Covenant is sufficient evidence that the two wings of the party 
had been forced into accord by the common dread lest the 
Scots should impose Presbyterianism by force of arms. The 
same dread led to negotiations of an unexpected kind. The 
ihe inde- old Peace-party was still strong in the City, and its 
The leaders were startled to find that they had now a 

party. commou ground with those whom they had long 
regarded as their bitterest enemies. An intermediary was 
found in a certain Thomas Ogle, who had been connected 
with the plots of Sir Nicholas Crisp, ^ and who, on some charge, 
the nature of which is now unknown, had been lying in various 
prisons for nearly seven months. 

The result of the communications thus opened between 
the sects and the Royalists of the Peace-party was a resolution 
to appeal to Charles for a settlement which it seemed hopeless 
to expect from a Parliament which had called in the Scots. 
The terms agreed to were to be forwarded by Ogle to Pristol, 
the least bigoted of Charles’s influential adherents. The letter 
which Ogle wrote to accompany these proposals was dated 
^ on October 17, the day on which the Assembly 
Anegotia- entered upou its debate on church government, but 
the King it was iiot scnt off till November 24, and the delay 
proposed. more than five weeks may conjecturally be 
Turns' attributed to the desire of some of its promoters to 

offered. avoid an appeal to the King till the course of the 

Assembly had been clearly indicated. 

The propositions forwarded to Bristol asked that Kj)iscopal 
government might be retained, though the whole of the exists 
ing Episcopate was to be deprived of office, llreir successors 
were to be such as 'through their unblameable lives and 
ioctrine have interest in the people’s affection.’ \'isitors were 

’ Seep. III. 
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to be appointed to abolish obnoxious ceremonies, justice was to 
be done to those who had suffered in past times, and the trial 
of delinquents was to be conducted either by a know^n law or 
in full and free Parliament. The breach between King and 
Parliament was to be repaired, and Charles was to admit to 
audience some persons selected by the thousands in London 
who wished to be eased of the burdens laid on them by the 
Bishops.^ 

A popular Episcopacy with toleration for those who 
declizied to submit to the Episcopal system was the burden of 
Gist of the these proposals. In the main it was the settlement 
pioposais. anticipated. No special blame is due to 

Charles for rejecting an offer which would have been equally 
rejected by the great majority of his opponents. Where 
he went wrong was that, instead of accepting or reject- 
ing so important an overture on its own merits, he allowed 
himself to be entangled by it in an intrigue, the discovery of 
which inflicted a severe blow on the royal cause. The 
piotfoi the gnrrison of Aylesbury had long been a 

betiayaiof tliom in the side of the King’s commanders, and 
Aiiesburj. intimated that an officer of the garrison, 

Colonel Mozley, was prepared to betray Aylesbury, as a proof 
of the serious intentions of the negotiators, Charles’s interest 
was at once aroused. He was also told that Devenish, the 
keeper of the prison in which Ogle w'as, would connive at his 
prisoner’s escape, in order that he might come to Oxford to 
explain the whole matter in person. 

Already Ogle’s plot was being met by a counter-plot. 
Both Mozley and Devenish had communicated their know- 
The plot ledge to the Committee of Safet}', and the letters 
ijetiajcd. ^vhich passed between the conspirators and Oxford 
were duly laid, either in the original or in copy, before 
that body. In this way the Committee learned that on De- 
cember 7 a bill of exchange for 100/. had been sent to Ogle, 
together with a safe conduct for three persons to come to 
Oxford to carry on the negotiations,^ Three or four days later 

‘ Ogle to Bristol, Cl^^tober 17. Propositions sent by Ogle. A 
negotiation, i, S. Camd. Jl/isc, vol. viii. 
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Mozley was in London, ostensibly to ask for money for the 
garrison of xA.ylesbury, but mainly, it would seem, to arrange 
with the Parliamentary leaders the mode in which Charles’s 
1644. plot was to be met. Early in January Ogle was 
allowed to escape, and appeared at Oxford, where he 
Oxford. urged the acceptance of the propositions of the 
Independents, without the faintest suspicion that every 
step taken by him was duly noted at Westminster. On 
January 5 Devenish wrote to Bristol, telling him that Ogle 
before leaving London had held a conversation with Nye and 
Goodwin, and had found them very reticent in con- 
oJodAvin sequence of the want of an answer from the King to 
draw back, them ^ what they may trust to.’ Without a 

definite understanding with Charles they could not engage 
themselves ; ‘ for if they have nothing to move them by way 
of allurement, and that all shall be left to their jealousy and 
fear of the Scotch and Presbytery, it may prevail with them 
perhaps to retire, but not apply themselves to the King with- 
out some reasonable invitations, which these very fears and 
jealousies may make way for the embracement of.’ ^ 

Though it is far from certain that these words were spoken 
by Nye and Goodwin, there is at least a strong probability 
that they express the feelings which they entertained towards 
the King. Charles had shown great haste to get possession 
of Aylesbury, but no eagerness whatever to adopt a polic}' of 
wise toleration. Bristol was, no doubt, more accessible to 
large ideas than his master, but his language was far too vague 
to attract men whose hearts were set on solving a great 
spiritual problem. “ You go,” he had written to 
Mozley, “ upon a good ground, and such a one as 
must unite all honest Englishmen, although in other 
things of different minds, which is not to be ovenun 
by an invasion of the Scots, who, if they should prevail, will 
tyrannise both over our estates and consciences.” - 


1643. 
Dec. 19. 
Bristol’s 
letter to 
Mo/ley. 


^ A secret 7 !egotiaiion, 10-27. Camd. Misc. vol. viii. 

- Eustol to Mozle}, Becembei 19. A secut vegotiatio)2^ 2^. Caind. 
vul. \1U. 
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Not only was the acceptance of the Independent scheme 
by Charles extremely uncertain, but in the last weeks of the 
year the Independents in the Assembly were able to 
the inde- entertain hopes of obtaining from that body all that 
fromth? they could reasonably desire. It is possible that the 
Assemi)iy. mcmbers of the Committee of Safety who, on 

December ii, learned the secret of the negotiations with the 
King, intimated to the Presbyterians in the Assembly that it 
would be dangerous to push the Independents to the wall. 
Even if this was not the case, it was evident that it was no 
time to divide the Parliamentary party, when Pym was no longer 
there to lead them, and when Towcester and Arundel were 
both occupied by Royalist garrisons. Even Baillie, who had 
recently arrived to attend the meetings of the Assembly as a 
Scotdsh Commissioner, and who hated the very idea of 
toleration with a perfect hatred, was convinced that for a time 
at least the Independents must be conciliated. ^‘With them,” 
he naively wrote on December 7, ‘Dve purpose not to meddle 
in haste, till it please God to advance our army, which we 
expect will much assist our arguments.” ^ Other reasons too 
there were for yielding something. No strong Presbyterian 
party was yet formed amongst the laity, and it was perhaps 
hardly possible to form one till Independency came to be 
associated with military aggression. In the meanwhile greater 
dangers than were to be feared from the Assembly Independents 
were impending. “ In the time of this anarchy,” complained 
Baillie, about December 14, ‘Dhe divisions of people weekly 
does much increase. The Independent party grows, but the 
Anabaptists more, and the Antinomians most. As yet a 
Presbytery to this people is conceived a strange monster.” 
Before long it was a matter of general knowledge that some 
negotiations had been opened between the Independents and 
the King. ‘‘I know,” wrote Baillie on January t, ^‘they have 
offers from the Court of all they require.” ^ 

The conciliatory feeling generated by this condition of aflairs 
found expression in a declaration issued on December 23 in the 


‘ Bailhe^ li. iii. 


“ IbuU ii. 1 17. 


^ Ibid. ii. 133. 
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name of the Assembly.^ Though, as far as its title went, it 
was a warning against the gathering of new congregations, the 
Dec. 23. Assembly in point of fact offered to ' concur to preserve 
Declaration ^yhatever should appear to be the rights of particular 
Assembly, congregations, according to the Word ; and to bear 
with such whose consciences cannot in all things conform to 
the public rule, as far as the Word of God would have them 
borne withal’ To this declaration were appended the 
signatures of such decided Presbyterians as Twiss and Marshall, 
Herle and Palmer, and the five dissenting brethren were fairly 
justified in believing that more was to be obtained from 
the Assembly than they had any reason to expect from 
Charles. 

Yet, either because the five distrusted the majority of the 
Assembly, or because they wished to bring before the know- 
ledge of the public their real wishes, they published 
Jan. I (?) about the beginning of the new year a statement of 

IfieApo- , . . 1 A 1 1 XT 

logeticai their Views. From the Apologetical Narration, as 
Narration, termed it, it appeared that they were not m 

agreement with the authors of the propositions sent to Charles 
in a.sking for liberty to form separate congregations uni 011- 
nected with the principal Church of the nation. What they 
asked was that no ecclesiastical assembly should exercise any 
coercive jurisdiction at all Such coercive jurisdiction as might 
be necessary was to be exercised directly by the State. 

The Apologetical Narration was therefore rather an appeal 
against clericalism than a complete vindication of libeity of 
conscience. Its authors were not long in assuring themselves 
what they had strongly suspected already, that nothing was to 
^ be expected from Charles. On January 6, Ogle 
Offeisfiom urged Nye to hasten to Oxford, where he would ‘ be 
admitted his Majesty’s chaplain, and highly preferred 
upon the conclusion.’ On the 9th Bristol sent a 
warm exhortation to rise against the tyranny of the 
Scots, and a vague assurance that the Independents should be 

^ Certain considerations to dissuade men from further gathering of 
Chuiihe^. II 79, 16. 

The Apologetual Nam ation. E. So, 7. 
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satisfied in such a way as to content all discreet persons.^ The 
want of precision in Bristol’s overtures, coupled with the appeal 
to the lowest motives contained in Ogle’s offers, was in itself cal- 
culated to warn Nye and his fellows off the track, even if their 
knowledge of the plot for the betrayal of Aylesbury had not 
made them shy before. Still more untrustworthy must Charles 
have appeared to them when they learned that he was engaged 
in yet another intrigue, of which the threads were kept dis- 
tinct from those in which he was attempting to involve them- 
selves. 

Some time before Ogle opened communications with the 
King, Colonel Reade, the officer who had been tortured in 
Dublin,'^ and who had long been a prisoner in the 
Uecember. Tower, had made his escape to Oxford, and had 
Brooke’s entertained Charles with tales of the good-will of the 
Londoners. Himself a Catholic, he urged the King 
to open a correspondence with Sir Basil Brooke, a Catholic 
who in Charles’s palmy days had risen to favour under Port- 
land’s protection, and who, in the time of trouble, had negotiated 
with the Catholics for their support to the throne. Brooke 
agreed to do his utmost to win over the City to Charles’s cause. 
He was the more hopeful, as in the end of 1643 there was a 
widespread dissatisfaction with the absorption of the trained 
bands in distant military enterprises, and with the ruinous 
effects of the prolongation of the war upon trade. Brooke s 
main instruments were Violet, a Royalist goldsmith, who had 
been in prison for refusing to pay his share of the Parliamentary 
taxation, and Riley, a scout-master, who would be able to bring 
him into communication with the disaffected militiamen. 
Charles was sanguine enough to imagine that if he addressed a 
letter to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen assuring them of his 
constancy in religion, they would at once break with the Parlia- 
ment and declare for peace. 

The scheme was favoured by the Queen and the Duchess 
of Buckingham, and on December 26 the letter was despatched. 
As so often happened with Charles’s compromising despatches, 

‘ J secret negotiation^ 27, 31. Canid. Mist. vol. \iii. 

- See p. 1 12. 
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it fell into the hands of the Committee of Safety. Even if 
the scheme had been more promising than it was, it was in- 
credibly foolhardy to entrust its execution to a handful of 
The plot schemers, of whom the principal were Catholics. The 
discovered. ftsclf Contained no hint at that liberty of con- 

science which was the corner-stone of the negotiation with 
the Independents, and it therefore led surely to the conclu- 
sion which most men had reached already, that Charles was 
ready to make himself all things to all men, with no intention 
of fulfilling any one of his promises, and with the absolute 
impossibility of fulfilling all.^ 

Ogle’s plot was not yet ripe for discussion in the House of 
Commons, if the time was ever to arrive. The attempt on 
Ogle’s plot -Vylesbury had not yet been made, and it was un- 
not revealed, (^lesirablc to Compromise the Independents by 
revealing all that had taken place. The denunciation of 
Brooke’s plot was admirably suited for a rallying cry. On 
January 6 the Commons were informed of their 
danger. The irritation was the greater as with the 
intercepted letter had been seized a copy of the 
King’s proclamation, summoning Parliament to 
Oxford. On the 8th the Lords not only showed that they 
shared in the angry feeling of the Commons, but gave 
signs of an intention to proceed with the (Jueen's impeach- 
ment. - 

Two days later the Houses were reminded that, con- 
currently with the intrigues which had recently been brought 
to light 111 England and Ireland, there was an outer network 
of diplomacy, the object of which was to rouse foreign Powers 
to afford moral or material assistance to the King in his war 
with his own subjects. One danger indeed was now 
Wai happily averted. A war had broken out between 

imuklind Denmark and Sweden, and the Danish troops which 

swedtn 1^^^^ been purchased by the cession of 

Orkney and Shetland, as Charles had continued to suggest,'^ 

’ A cunning plot. E. 29, 3, L.J. vi. 370. 

“ L.J. vi. 369. C/arenc/oEi hi- 3?^* 

^ Fndeiicia, Danmarks ydre poUtiAic hiAonc., 1635-45, p. 316. 
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would now be needed at home. As, however, the chance of 
Danish help diminished, Charles and the Queen had turned their 
A change upoii Francc, where those who were now in autho- 

might possibly be more ready to sympathise with 
France. ^ king and queen in distress than Richelieu had been. 

Louis XIIL had died in May, and in the minority of his 
successor, Louis XIV., his widow, Anne of Austria, exercised 
May sovereignty as regent. Though she was utterly 

Death devoid of the political spirit, she could rouse herself 
Louis XIII. at times when her authority was assailed, and her 
maternal instinct hindered her from carrying out, now that 
^ ^ ^ she was in power, the schemes in favour of Spain 
Amtna and to which she had lent too ready an ear as a neglected 
Mazarm. Mazariii, who, with a fine sense of the limits 

which separate the possible and the impossible, was already 
carrying out with success the anti-Spanish policy of the Iron 
Cardinal, won her respect alike by his skill in baffling political 
intrigues and by the fame which accrued to her by victories in 
the field. So firmly, indeed, did she cling to the minister, that 
a not very probable rumour asserted that respect before long 
warmed into a tenderer feeling, consecrated by the bond of a 
secret marriage.^ The first days of the new reign were 
brightened by the tidings that the young Duke of Enghien, 
g neglecting the advice of older warriors, had dashed 
I ’auk's pieces at Rocroi that Spanish infantry which for 
Rocroi. more than a century had given to Spain military 
predominance in Europe. Enghien followed up the blow in 
August by the capture of Thionville. The Spanish frontier 
definitely receded before the French armies. 

The protection of France was now indeed worth having, 
and it was with no slight satisfaction that Charles heard that a 
PTcncli ambassador was on his way to mediate a 
ilaicouTt’s peace in England — a pea('e the terms of which, as 
imssion. might easily be concluded, would be very different . 
from those which he had rejected at Oxford. When, early in 
October, Harcourt, who was entrusted with this mission 


Cheiucl, IF/, dc Ininic pendant la minojitJ de Louis XIV. ii. 136. 
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arrived in London, he was welcomed by crowds weary of the 
war with shouts of “God bless the prince who brings us 
peace ! ” ^ The Parliamentary leaders were less 
ta^ue im- enthusiastic. They seL.ed on Walter Montague, who 
pnsoiKci. accompanied the ambassador, and shut him up in 
the Tower, as being liable as a priest of English birth to 
English law ; and upon the ground that Harcourt refused to 
acknowledge the Houses as the Parliament of England they 
refused him the audience which he demanded.^ 

In November, therefore, Harcourt betook himself to Oxford. 
What passed there was veiled in secrecy, and when, early in 
i 6 h January, a letter of Digby’s was intercepted, in which 
Jan. 6.^ it was Stated that Harcourds mission had failed as 

Harcourt s ^ r i i t r • 

mission completely at Oxford as it had failed at Westminster, 
ha\"e failed, because Charles had refused to acknowledge the 
Houses as a Parliament, there must have been a feeling of 
relief amongst all who regarded a French mediation with 
suspicion. 

On January lo the Houses learnt that they had congratu- 
lated themselves too soon. Another intercepted letter— this 
time from Lord Goring, the King’s ambassador in 
Paris— told another tale. Harcourt had been dis- 
letter. cussiiig a proposal for a league between Charles and 
Harcourt’s the Quecii Regent of France, and if the league had 
real object. been concluded it had been because Charles 

had overreached himself by demanding too much and offering 
too little. Mazarin, however, had assured Goring that if 
Harcourt’s mediation failed he was ready to serve their 
Majesties to the utmost in arms or money, and though diplo- 
matic assurances might not go very far, Goring at least believed 
that a loan of money would be easily attainable, as well as an 
actual declaration of the enmity of PTancc against the Parlia- 
ments of England and vScotland. Goring, too, had succeeded 
in obtaining large sums of money for the Queen’s jewels, which 


' Ilaicouii to Mazaiin, OcU)bei An/i. iRs A[f. EtnviS'rcs, \lix. 
'Ll. 333. Gie(;y to lirienne, October Harl. MSS. 4,551, ful. 175. 

- L J. vi. 302, 30S. 
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he had pawned, and was sending a considerable store of arms 
to England^ 

Before Goring’s letter was read in the Commons an appeal 
had been made by the Houses, not to the Lord Mayor and 
g. Aldermen, but to the more popular assembly of the 
appeli^ Common Hall. The disclosure of Brooke’s plot was 
the City. received with the greatest indignation. On the 13th 
the Sheriffs and the Aldermen, probably knowing that some at 
least of their number were regarded with suspicion, invited the 
two Houses, together with the Scots Commissioners and the 
Assembly of Divines, to a banquet, to be given as a manifesta- 
tion of the City’s resolution to maintain its union with the 
bodies invited in spite of Charles’s efforts to divide them.‘*^ 

The banquet was given on the i8th in Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall. In a preliminary sermon Stephen Marshall urged the 
necessity of union. He drew special attention to 
Ti^e^city’ the unprincipled combinations of their adversaries, 
banquet. them,” he said, “ sending into France, 

offering offensive and defensive leagues. What infinite en- 
deavours are used 1 what sort of men is not attempted — what 
profession soever they be of— be they Jesuits, be they friars, be 
they priests, be they professors, be they such as they call 
Puritans.”^ Only a few of Marshall’s hearers would recognise 
the meaning of the last allusion, but the general bearing of the 
passage would be in accordance with the feeling of all If it 
is too much to say that the vast audience was as united as it 
professed to be, at least it was far more united than could have 
been possible a month before, and for this Charles was mainly 
responsible. 

As might have been expected, the fact that Catholics had 
been largely employed in the recent plot was thrust into 
I'liebontiie foreground. When the procession swept along 
in Chc.i])- from the sermon to the feast, light was set to a pile 
of ‘pictures and Popish trinkets’ heaped up on 
the spot where Chcapside Cross had formerly stood. The 


’ doling to the nucen, Januaiy L.J. vL 375. 

- IJ. vi. 378. A saa-ed panc^n-ic. E. 30, 2. 
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bonfire delighted the multitude. Inside the hall, as soon as the 
banquet was over, Dr. Burgess called upon all present to sing 
the eighty-fifth Psalm, the psalm of joy in the Divine forgive- 
ness, of the union of mercy and peace, of truth and righteous- 
ness.^ 

In that song Cromwell and Warwick joined with Manchester 
and Essex. One day divisions might spring up between them, 
but for the present their hearts were united. No offer made 
by Charles had a chance of being taken seriously ; yet so little 
intelligence had Charles that the effect of the discovery of his 
intrigue with the City was simply to throw him back on his in- 
trigue with the Independents. If any man had succeeded to 

the authority of Pym it was the younger Vane. In 

Charles i V 

o^Fers his advocacy ot the most trenchant measures against 
consSSL the royal power, and in his conviction of the useless- 
toVane. negotiation, Vane’s sentiments were even 

more decided than those of Pym ; but he had given proofs 
whilst he sojourned in America of his devotion to the new 
principle-— still imperfectly understood even by many of its 
champions— of liberty of conscience. Through Lord Lovelace 
Charles now assured Vane of his readiness to grant that liberty. 

Vane can never for one moment have supposed that Charles’s 
mind had been suddenly illuminated. The befitting reply 
would have been to request Charles, as Philip of Spain had re- 
quested him at Madrid, to put his offers in practice before using 
them as a weapon of diplomacy. Instead of answering thus, 
Vane, himself not unversed in diplomatic art, affected to 
believe Charles to be in earnest, probably in the hope of dis- 
covering the secrets of the enemy. The negotiation was not 
long-lived, as its existence was soon discovered by Essex, who 
took offence at the initiation of a secret understanding without 
reference to himself. Incidentally the affair nearly led to a 
quarrel between the two Houses. The Lords were not only 
inclined to support Essex as a peer, but they were specially 
offended with Vane, as having thrown obstacles in the way of 
Holland’s restoration to his seat in Parliament. - 

^ A stcrct negotiation, x. Canid. Sot. vnl. viii, 

“ Anti-Aztlutis, E 31. 17. Baillie, ii, 135, 
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One hope remained to Charles. If he could not divide his 
enemies, he might yet, through Mozley’s treason, make him- 
jan. 21. self master of Aylesbury. Anxious to strike the blow 
Sipt^on before his Oxford Parliament assembled on the 22nd, 
Aylesbury, hg Sent out a force under Rupert himself to effect 
the surprise on the night of the 21st, in spite of the deep snow 
which covered the fields. To increase the number of troops 
at his disposal he withdrew his garrison from Towcester. The 
inclemency of the weather indeed saved him from a grave 
disaster. The forces which Essex, acting in concert with Mozley, 
waspreparing to throw between the assailants and Oxford w’^ere 
prevented by the depth of the snow from stirring ; but the mere 
refusal of Mozley to open the gates accomplished nearly all 
that Essex had desired. That night the long frost broke up, 
and gusts of w^arm wind turning the snow into slush made it 
hard for the w’cary soldiers to make good their footing, wdiilst 
the brooks which on the day before they had crossed wuth ease 
were now^ swollen into torrents. Some four hundred perished 
in the retreat, and Rupert, furious at the rebuff, w'as about to 
hang Ogle as a traitor, when Digby interfered to save 

The plot him. 

made knoM n ^ i , . . 

to Parlia- On the 26th the main circumstances of the plot 

w^ere made known to the Houses, but care was taken 
not to print evidence wTich might raise suspicion against the 
leading Independents.^ 


^ C./. iii. 37S. Waiburton (ii. 361) bases his account of the thaw on 
Rupeitbs Diary ; but, as he knew nothing of Ogle’s plot, his account of 
the attempt on Aylesbuiy is very unsatisfactory. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

Charles’s clumsy eiforts to divide his opponents had only re- 
sulted in knitting them more closely together. Success never 
attends those who play with great ideas for selfish 
Religious purposes : and seldom indeed did Charles show any 

liberty not jt i j 

yet a pro- sign of doing more than this. The idea of liberty of 
practical consciencc was as yet too new to be adopted by any of 
statesmen. practical Statesmen who had to rest upon that 

general public opinion into which it had not yet insinuated itself ; 
and though it is true that during the next few years special causes 
brought it prominently before the thoughts of Englishmen, 
there was no evidence of permanency in that early growth, 
and it was not till a generation had passed away that it rooted 
itself firmly in the soil. Yet already the pioneers were at work, 
each cutting his way aloof from the other through the dense 
thicket of the prejudice of centuries. 

Neither of the two great parties into which Phigland was 
divided can claim the final victory as entirely their own. The 
Two sons of the Renaissance, who had been temporarily 
worinng for Cavalier party, prepared the way for 

liberty. Lockc and the ‘ Letters on Toleration.’ The sons of 
the Protestant Reformation, temporarily merged in the Par- 
liamentary party, prepared the way for Milton and the ' Areo- 
pagitica.’ Of the former the best representatives were Fuller 
and Chillingworth, of the latter Roger AVilliams. 

Of the larger-minded men who were working for liberty, 
the most comprehensive in his genius was Thomas Fuller. 
To a place amongst logical reasoners he makes no claim, but 
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the abounding wit which rested on his instinctive recognition 
of resemblances where no one else would have thought of 
Thomas looking for them was mentally connected with his 
Fuller. more abounding charity, ever finding points of 

sympathy in the midst of discord. His burly frame, his 
broad countenance beaming with good-nature, betokened a 
man with whom it was impossible to quarrel. The sharpest 
and most unjust criticism never drew from him an angry word. 
No one ever formed warmer or more enduring friendships, and 
before he died he counted amongst his friends, in addition to 
Cavaliers who had followed Charles in his adversity, at least 
one of that stern band which had sentenced their king to death. 
Such a career might have been that of a time-server, but a time- 
server Fuller never was. His warmth of heart and the roomi- 
ness of his mind embraced every man of good-will, and fixed 
upon whatever of purity or nobleness might be in him as the 
bee fixes on the honey. 

Fuller was a nephew of Davenant, the Calvinist Bishop of 
Salisbury, and as a member of the Convocation which passed 

, the new canons after the dissolution of the Short Par- 

1640. 

Fuller in liamciit, he had opposed the system of Laud without 
cation ; siding with the stricter Puritans. In 1641 he sat in 

1641 the sub-committee which strove, under the chairman- 
committed;''’ ship of Williams, to prepare a scheme which might 
and at the rcstore hariiiony to the Church. The Chapel of the 
Savoy, whenever he preached as chaplain, was filled 
to overflowing with an enthusiastic and intelligent audience. 
If it was impossible for him to keep entirely aloof from 
the strife of the day, it was equally impossible for him to speak a 
word with any other object than to allay its bitterness. 

During the first winter of the war Fuller made it evident 
that he had thrown in his lot with the Peace-party led by Holies 
and Maynard.^ His first published sermon, preached on 

* The materials for the eaily pait of Fuller’s history have been care- 
fully worked up by Ivlr. J. E. Bailey in his admirable Life of Ftdler. 
Mr. Bailey, however, writing at a time when the proceedings of the 
Peace-party were almost entirely veiled in MS., makes Fuller, in my 
opinion, too directly a Royalist at this period of his life. The language 
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December 28, 1642, is instinct with the sentiments to which 
these men were giving utterance in the House of Commons. 

1642. Knowing that the peace propositions of the Lords 
been accepted by the Lower House on the 
party. 26th, ^ hc took for his text, “ Blessed are the peace- 

makers.” During the past weeks the cry of “ No peace without 
truth ! ” had been ringing through the streets. In answer, 
g Fuller avowed his conviction that during the two 
Fuller’s plea yeai's which preceded the war England had possessed 
for peace. truth in all essential points. Th6 sword could 

not discern between error and falsehood. It had ^ two edges, 
but never an eye.’ In a fair discussion by a synod of divines, 
and in the ultimate arbitration of supreme authority, lay the 
only path of safety. “ Think not,” he added, defying the pre- 
judices of his hearers as well as their opinions, “ that the King’s 
army is like Sodom, not ten righteous men in it, and the other 
army like Sion, consisting all of saints.” 

d'hree months later, when, on March 27, 1643, Fuller 
preached at Westminster, his royalism was more pronounced. 
T^iarch negotiations at Oxford, though trembling in the 

His^royC^* balance, were not as yet w^holly broken off, and the 
^ preacher, no longer content with a vague reference to 

the decision of the supreme authority, boldly exhorted his 
audience to rely on the promise of the King, and assured them 
that they would have no peace till the King brought it with 
him.^ 

A few days after this sermon was delivered the hopes of the 
Peace- party were dashed to the ground by Charles’s exorbitant 
pretensions. Waller’s plot was followed by the imposition of 
the Parliamentary Covenant, and this Covenant was taken by 
Fuller with certain reservations publicly stated. Then came 
the Royalist victories in the West, bringing renewed vigour to 
the friends of peace. On July 26 Fuller preached the most 

used by Fuller about ‘truth and peace’ seems to me to bring him rather 
into connection with the middle i^rty. 

* See p. Si. 

- A EaA Sertnoji. E. 56, 16. 

^ A sermon preached at tVcstnnnster^ on the 2'jih of March. 
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noteworthy of his sermons, the sermon on Reformation ; ^ a 
sermon in which he lifted up a standard round which all 
July 26. who wished to find a tenable position between the 
m^Reforma- Harrowness of Laud and the narrowness of the Pres- 
tion. byteriaiis of the new Assembly might safely rally. 

What the Whigs afterwards were in the political world, Fuller 
was at this time in the ecclesiastical world. All times, he 
urged, were times of reformation, of continual progress, in which 
old errors were swept away and new truths discovered. After 
urging that the supreme authority, whatever that might be, was 
alone to be trusted with the power of reforming the Church, he 
called on all his hearers to fulfil their own duty of reforming 
themselves. After this prelude he struck at the heart of the 
controversy. Beginning with a plea for the maintenance of 
historical continuity, he told his hearers plainly ‘ that a perfect 
reformation of any Church in this world may be desired, but 
not hoped for.’ “ Let Xenophon’s Cyrus,” he cried, ‘‘be king 
in Plato’s commonwealth, and bachelors’ wives breed maids’ 
children in More’s Utopia, whilst roses grow in their gardens 
without prickles, as St. Basil held they did before the fall of 
Adam. These fancies are pleasing and plausible, but the per- 
formance thereof unfeasible ; and so is the perfect reformation 
of a Church in this world difficult to be prescribed, and im- 
possible to be practised. For besides that Satan will do his 
best, or rather his worst, to undo it, man in this life is not 
capable of such perfection. ... I speak not to dishearten men 
from endeavouring a perfect reformation, but to keep them 
from being disheartened when they see the same cannot be 
exactly observed.” Those who in the nineteenth century read 
these words of wisdom may almost fancy themselves in the pre- 
sence of Burke denouncing Rousseau. 

Fuller’s growing royalism was but the result of his antagonism 
to the makers of systems, and as the makers of systems had 
Hisflicjht own way at Westminster, his position soon 

to Oxford, became untenable. He was ordered to take the 
Parliamentary Covenant without reservations. He replied by 

‘ A scii/ioii on Reformation. E. 63, 3. See Bailey’s Life of Fuller^ 
p. 258, as cuirccted at p. 721. 
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flight to Oxford. The later Solemn League and Covenant did 
not even come into his hands. ^ 

Fuller was no more at ease at Oxford than he had been in 
London. He was far too outspoken to avoid giving offence. 
Heurges a semion preached before the King he spoke of 
to ‘ the blessings of an accommodation/ and pressed his 

peace. hearers to remember that the distractions of the king- 
dom ‘ could not be better allayed than by a fair condescension 
in matters of Church reformation ' He was happier when, to- 
wards the end of the year, he left Oxford, and followed Hopton 
into the field as chaplain of his army.^ 

“As for any transcendent extraordinary miraculous light, 
peculiarly conferred on our times, the worst I wish the opinion 
Fuller and is this — that it Were true.’’ In these words Fuller 
the Puritans flung down the gauntlet to the Puritan clergy. Fie 
had anticipated the sentiment of a later poet : 

‘ Oiu little systems have their day ; 

But Thou, O God, art more than they.’ 

From the Presbyterians who crowded the benches in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, to the lay preacher who was the oracle of 
an obscure Separatist congregation, there were Tew Puritans 
who did not believe that there was some special plan of doc- 
trine, or some special form of Church government appointed 
by Heaven itself, and certain, if only it could obtain its due 
recognition, to work out the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of mankind. Fuller’s reluctance to abandon himself to sec- 
tional aims thrust him into a royalism which was, in many ways, 
uncongenial to him. It is indeed as a thinker rather than as a 
Royalist that Fuller is to be judged. He, and not the Puritans, 
stood on the true line of national progress, though it must also 
be acknowledged that without the Puritan that progress would 
have been impossible, and that the enthusiast, the idealist, and 
even the fanatic, has more part in shaping the destinies of his 
country than the wise forecast of the solitary thinker, who 
knows that life has many sides, but who fails to impress upon 

^ Fuller’s Church story (eel. Brewer), vi. 267, 

- Life prefixed to the Church History., e -\i\. 
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his contemporaries the conclusions of a mind with which they 
are in little sympathy. 

Like Fuller, Chillingworth, in his hatred of dogmatism, had 
been driven to take part with the King. At Oxford he had 
learned that there were other sins as great as those 
of violence and rebellion. '^Seeing,” he declared 
Oxford. ^ sermon preached before the Court, publicans 

Hisseimon sinnci's Oil the one side, against scribes and 

on publicanb ° 

and ^ pharisees on the other ; on the one side hypo- 
pharisees. Other profaneness j no honesty nor 

justice on the one side, and very little piety on the other ; on 
the one side horrible oaths, curses, and blasphemies, on the 
other pestilent lies, calumnies, and perjury ; when I see among 
them the pretence of reformation, if not the desire, pursued 
by anti-Christian, Mahometan, devilish means, and among us 
little or no zeal for reformation of what is indeed amiss, little 
or no care to remove the cause of God’s anger towards us, by 
just, lawful, and Christian means ; I profess that I cannot 
without trembling consider what is likely to be the event of 
these distractions.”^ ''How few,” he said in another place, 
" of our ladies and gentlewomen do or will understand that 
a voluptuous life is damnable and prohibited unto them 1 ” 
The men too came in for their share of blame : " They that 
maintain the King’s righteous cause with the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes, but by their oaths and curses, by their 
drunkenness and debauchery, by their irreligion and profane- 
ness, fight more powerfully against their party than by all other 
means they do or can fight for it, are not, I fear, very well 
acquainted with any part of the Bible.” The London news- 
papers had hardly worse charges to bring than this. 

After such a sermon Oxford was no place for Chillingworth. 
He, like Fuller, took refuge with Hopton, the stout soldier, the 
Chiiiiug- lover of peace, the enemy ot all license and irregu- 
Auindd. larity of life. Being with him when he took pos- 
session of i\rundel, Chillingworth was left behind stricken 

’ Chilliugworth'^s Works (ed. 1S38), iii. 14. The sermon is supposed 
to have been pieachcd on October 13, but the exact date is uncertain. 
See Des Maizeaux, Life of ChilUngzvorth^ 283. “ /fhrL, iii. 9. 
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down by sickness in the bitter cold of a winter remark- 
able for the severity of its long frost. With the soldiers 
in the castle during its siege by Waller the great logician’s 
relations were not happy. They resented his talk about 
Homan engineering, and fancied him a spy set over them by 
1644 the Queen. When the castle surrendered Chi Hing- 
is i prisoner worth was too ill to be removed to London. One of 
chlyndr'^^ the ministers of the Assembly, Francis Cheynell, 
hands. obtained permission from Waller to take the sick 
man with him to Chichester, where he tended him with all 
possible solicitude till he died.^ 

If Cheynell was tender-hearted he was also a controver- 
sialist. He had already, in a book published in May 1643, 
charged Chillingworth with Socinianism ; - and the charge, 
which was also brought against Hales and Falkland, was to be 
understood as implying not that he denied the divinity of the 
Saviour, but that he held doctrines which exalted human reason 
above faith and revelation. Sheer compassion for the sufferer 
joined with theological vanity in urging Cheynell to rescue the 
sick man from the pit of destruction into which he had fallen. 

To Cheynell’s arguments on the right of Parliament to 
make war against the King Chillingworth replied soberly. The 
soldiers in the Parliamentary army behaved like Christians, 
whereas there was Mittle of God or godliness’ amongst the 
King’s soldiers. There were some arguments which made for 
the Parliament, but after all Parliaments were not infallible, and 
certainly war was ‘noi the way of Jesus Christ’ In speaking 
of public affairs, Chillingworth, ill as he was, was still at his 
ease. To more personal enquiries he answered little or nothing. 
When Cheynell asked Cvhether he conceived that a man 
living and dying a Turk, Papist, or Socinian could be saved,’ 
he answered that he did not absolve them and would not 
condemn them.’ It was probably not mere bodily weakness 
which led Chillingworth to shrink from disputation. The 
minds of the two men were moving in different planes of 
thought, and Chillingworth at least could see well enough that 

' He was still alive on January 23. 

- The ;,;roioth^ ami danger of Socinnwlsm. E. 103, 14. 
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controversy was useless. He pleaded for charitable dealing on 
the ground that he had ever been a charitable man. Sir/’ 
replied his interrogator sharply, “ it has been confessed that 
you have been excessive with your charity.” 

The well-intentioned torment grew worse and worse. The 
dying man was pestered with, demands for the acknowledgment 
of the covenant of grace. A religious officer of the garrison 
implored Chillingworth to satisfy the world by a declaration of 
his religion. The wearying interrogations took no 
liSth^of hold on him to whom they were addressed. He had 
Chilling. declared his mind in his book, and he would say no 

" more. Death at last, probably on January 30,^ gave 

him the peace which his kind questioners would not give him 
on earth. 

Controversy pursued Chillingworth to the grave. There 
was a warm dispute between his friends who wished to inter 
His funeral honour ill the chancel of the Cathedral 

and his enemies who ivished to give him the burial 
of a dog. A middle course was ultimately adopted. It was 
thought fittest to permit his burial in the cloisters ‘amongst the 
old shavelings, monks, and priests, of whom he had so good 
an opinion all his life. . . . Free liberty was granted to all the 
malignants of the City to attend the herse.’ When the mourn- 
ing followers reached the grave they were .startled by the 
apparition of Cheynell carrying in his hands T/ie Religion of 
Protestants. Chillingworth, he said, had once been a Papist, 
and he had not died ‘of that faith or religion which is estab- 
lished by law in England.’ “ He hath,” continued Cheynell, 
coming closer to the point, left that fantasy which he called 
his religion upon record in his .subtle book. He was not 
ashamed to print and publish this de.structive tenet, ‘that there 
is no necessity of Church or Scripture to make men faithful 
men,’ in the looth page of that unhappy book, and therefore I 
refuse to bury him my.self ; yet let his friends and followers who 
have attended his herse to this Golgotha know that they are per- 
mitted, out of mere humanity, to bury their dead out of our 
sight. If they please to undertake the burial of his corpse, I 
‘ Dcs Maizeaux, Life of Chillingworth^ 346. 
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shall undertake to bury his errors which are published in this so 
much admired but unworthy book ; and happy would it be for 
this kingdom if this book and all its fellows could be so buried 
that they might never rise more, unless it were to a confutation ; 
and happy would it have been for the author if he had repented 
of those errors, that they might never rise for his condemnation ; 
happy, thrice happy will he be if his works do not follow him, 
if they never rise with him nor against him.” 

Then, suiting the action to the words, Cheynell cast the 
hated volume into the open grave. ^‘Get thee gone,” he cried, 
^‘thou accursed book, which hast seduced so many precious 
souls ; get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book, earth to earth 
and dust to dust ; get thee gone into the place of rottenness, 
that thou mayest rot with the author and see corruption.” 

Let the dead bury their dead,” were the closing words of 
this remarkable address, ‘‘but go thou and preach the kingdom 
of God.” Turning upon his heel, Cheynell ascended the pul- 
pit to warn those who were willing to listen against the errors of 
him whose work he had bitterly condemned. He little knew 
that if his own name was not utterly to perish among men, it 
would be owing to connection with the scholar whom he sen- 
tenced to forgetfulness. In all probability the copy of IVie 
of Protestants which he flung into the grave was 
picked out by one or other of the mourners almost as soon as 
his back was turned, and was long cherished as a memorial of 
the departed worthy.^ 

In modern times no words have been too hard to fling at 
the bigot who harassed a dying man with importunate question- 
Nature of opinioii which justifies a lawyer in trou- 

thc contro- bliiig oiic sick uiito death with questions about the 
disposition of his worldly property no longer justifies 
a clergyman in tioubling him about his theological opinions. It 
might perhaps have been remembered in Cheynell’s favour that 
he pronounced no positive sentence of damnation upon the 
heretic, and that at least in political matters his question, “ Do 
you believe that tyranny is God’s ordinance ? ” went more to 
the root of the matter, was more reasonable in short, than all 
‘ Cht'yncllS Clulliu^ivoi tin Xovhsuna. E. 36, 7. 
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Chillingworth’s appeals to the Biblical texts which he quoted 
in condemnation of rebellion. Still more might it be remem- 
bered that Cheynell was not contending for the mere chips of 
orthodoxy. He saw, and rightly saw, that the contention be- 
tween him and Chillingworth was one beside which the mere 
struggle of the Civil War shrinks into insignificance. He who 
wrote ‘ that there is no necessity of Church and Scripture to 
make men faithful men ’ had lodged an appeal to human reason. 
Dimly in the distant future Cheynell descried, behind the bed 
of Chillingworth, the shadowy forms of Voltaire and the Com- 
mune of Paris. 

Neither the sympathetic charity of Fuller nor the intellectual 
unrest of Chillingworth could occupy the whole ground needed 
Incomplete- to Carry to victory the banner of religious liberty. 

Fuller and Chillingworth alike stood in opposition to 
ChiiUng”^ the men of definite opinions and absolute convictions 
worth. who fancied that the secret of Divine truth was 
attainable by themselves. Such they thought, as Marcus 
Aurelius thought of the Christians of old, were arrogantly lost in 
their own self-conceit, and were the authors of a discord which 
marred the harmony which all wise men sought to realise. 
Yet without these despised sectarians no complete solution 
of the problem was possible. Not only was it impossible 
to create a Church so comprehensive as to embrace all 
opinions, but it needed the stirring energy, the robustness of 
faith which is generated by definiteness of aim, to enable men 
to shoulder their w^ay through a crowd careless or contemp- 
tuous of all who separate themselves from their fellows by their 
views of the spiritual world. 

The more peculiar each man’s belief was the more need he 
felt for defence against persecution, and the more, if his 
Views of the Sympathies were wide and his intelligence acute, he 
Separatists sought his owu iieccssity into a system 

which should protect others as well as himself. Hence the 
doctrine of the incapacity of the State to meddle in spiritual 
affairs, which was grasped by the early Separatists, and was 
handed down by Robinson to the Pilgrim Fathers. The set- 
tlers of Massachusetts, more numerous and exposed to greater 
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danger from colonists hostile to their principles than their neigh- 
bours at Plymouth, had abandoned to some extent the full 
doctrine of Robinson, and had not only made church-member- 
ship a condition of citizenship, but had exercised the right of 
expelling from their community men whose principles appeared 
to them to be dangerous. Even Mrs. Catherine 
icYspSm Chidley, a female Separatist preacher, who in 1641 
toleration, wrote ably in defence of her own sect, and who 
argued that kings are not to bear rule over the conscience, did 
not care to face the question of religious liberty as a whole. ^ 

What the Separatists were to other Christians in the public 
estimation the Baptists, or Anabaptists, as they were then called, 
were to the Separatists. They still bore the burden 
Baptists misdeeds of the Anabaptists of Munster, 

whose name they shared, though they repudiated their vices. 
In the ordinary language of the day they were classed with 
Antinomians, who, theoretically or practically, held that their 
faith enabled them to wallow in sin without evil consequences 
to themselves. 

Exposed as they were to contempt and persecution, the 
Baptists early rallied to the doctrine of a complete separation 
Sepaiation between Church and State. In 1612 or 1613 
cimrch and English Baptist congregation at Amsterdam declared 
its belief that ^‘The magistrate is not to meddle with 
religion or matters of conscience, nor compel men to this or 
that form of religion, because Christ is the king and lawgiver 
of the Church and conscience,” This idea firmly took root 

^ Iliejnsfificatwn of the ludepcjidcnts^ Churches., by Catheiine Cliiclley. 
E. 174. 7. At p. 44, in answer to the reductio ad ahsurdii^u^ that if 
Sepaiatists are tolerated Jews and Anabaptists must also be tolerated, she 
nieiely says, ‘‘For my part I speak foi myself, and X suppose that they 
may say as much for themselves.” 

- Piofessor Masson, whose services in tiacing out the growth of 
tolerationist piinciples it is impossible to exaggerate, is mistaken in 
supposing these words to occur in a confes.sion of faith icpiinted in 
Underhilfs Tracts on Liberty of Co 7 tsc{ence. They arc to l^e found in a 
confession appended to a tract by Figgott, which i.s piinted from a unique 
copy as an appendix to Chaptei \i. of Barclay's Inner Lfe of the Religious 
Sodeiic^ of the Covinionwealth. 
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amongst the Baptists, and found expression from time to time 
in petitions and pamphlets, which were far more thorough in 
their claim that liberty of conscience was the right of all men 
than those put forward by the ordinary Separatists. 

If the full doctrine of liberty was a natural result of extreme 
exclusiveness and singularity, where was it more likely to be 
found than in the mouth of Roger Williams, who, if 
Rojref * he was one of the most combative of reasoners, was 
inMaSa- also oiie of the gentlest of men? There was 
chusetts. cei-tainly no want of exclusiveness in him when he 
flaunted his criticism in the faces of the pious and self-satisfied 
New Englanders, reproving them as being devoid of the graces 
of separation, because, having left their homes beyond the ocean, 
in order that they might separate from a worldly Church, they 
allowed those of their members who visited England to listen 
to a sermon in a parish church, without bringing them under 
ecclesiastical censures on their return. Nor was there any want 
of singularity in his assertion—a serious offence in New Eng- 
land m the days in which Charles and Laud were at the height 
of their power— that the patent on which the government of 
Massachusetts rested was null and void, on the ground that the 
King had no right to give away land which was the property 
Williams at of the Indians. ^ Having been banished from Massa- 
Piovidence. ^husetts as 0116 who had run a-tilt against the settled 
notions of the community, Williams removed to a spot which 
he named Providence, where he laid the foundations of a State 
the lands of which he had first taken care to purchase from the 
natives, and in which the man who had known what it was to 
battle unsupported for his solitary opinion announced that, as 
far as legal and material penalties were concerned, absolute 
liberty of conscience was to prevail. 

Few except persons unlikely to be tolerated in more settled 
communities could be expected to avail themselves of the open- 
ing thus provided for the more extreme sectaries. 
He helomes Williams himself became a Baptist not long after the 
a iiaptist foundation of the colony at Providence, but three 
or four months after his baptism he con\inced himself that 
J On this part of Williams’s career see Dexter’s As to Roger WUUmns^ 
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perfection was not to be found even amongst the Baptists. He 
went out into the spiritual wilderness professing himself to be 
Leaves the a Seeker, looking for a revival of apostolic powxr 


beXmeLa”^ wliich might ciifold hiiii in the arms of that ever- 
Seeker. locfi'v^rv +i-TitK wLiV-L j-jQ sought in vain to 


lasting 


find 


1641. 

Conflict in 
Providence. 

1643. 
Williams 
in England. 


h W'hich 

amongst men.^ 

Standing absolutely alone, Williams w^as of necessity a 
pleader for liberty of conscience. Before long he found an 
opportunity of upholding his principles on a more resounding 
stage than the New World had as yet to offer. The basis of 
political right in Providence w'as placed on a volun- 
tary compact between the settlers, but in 1641 a 
quarrel arose amongst them which made it necessary 
to seek elsewhere than in their owm discordant walls 
for the means of maintaining peace. In 1643 AVil- 
liams sailed for England to obtain from a pious Parliament the 
authority which he needed ^ 

The Houses w^ere quite ready to take the colonies into their 
hands. On November 2, 1643., ^ Parliamentary ordinance 
Nov. 2. appointed the Earl of Warwdck and others to be 
Commissioners wath powder over the colonies.® On 
March 14, 1644, those Commissioners granted a 
charter to the inhabitants of Providence.^ 

During the winter Williams had found congenial occupation. 
On the one hand he travelled in search of fuel for the dis- 
tressed Londoners, w^hose supply of coals had been cut 
off by the Royalist occupation of Newcastle. On the 
other hand he thought out his great defence of re- 
ligious liberty,’’ which wars published in the follow'ing 
J uly under the title of The Bloody Te}ienf of Per- 
secufum. The main principles of that more famous 
w’ork w^ere, how'cver, embodied by him earlier in 
the year in a reply to a letter written by John Cotton, of 


Colonial 

Commis- 

sioners. 


1644. 

March 14. 

A Par 1 la- 
in t-nt ary 
chartei for 
Providence. 

B'ebruary. 
W^iiliains on 
liberty of 
conscience 


^ Knowles’s Memoir of Roger Williams. 

Ilnozales, 182. ^ L.J. vi. 291. ‘ luio^oks, App. E. 

The Bloody Tenent yet more hloody. E. 661, 6, p. 38. The time of 
the preparation of the book is fixed by the mention of the lack of coals, as 
the Sunderland coalfields were opened by the Scots in the spring. 
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Boston.^ Williams in this reply reproved Cotton for holding 
^ that body-killing, soul-killing, and State-killing doctrine of not 
permitting but persecuting all other consciences and ways of 
worship but his own in the civil State, and so consequently in 
the whole world, if the power of empire thereof were in his 
hand “Spiritual offences/' said Williams again, “are only 
liable to a spiritual censure.”^ 

Williams, in his preface to The Bloody Tcnenf^ quoted 
Williams with approbation the words of one who can hardly 
quotes Vane. Other than the younger Vane, who was 

already learning 

‘ to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 

What severs each.’ 

“ Mine own ears,” wrote Williams, “were glad and late wit- 
nesses of an heavenly speech of one of the most eminent of that 
High Assembly of Parliament, . . . ‘ Why should the labours 
3f any be suppressed, if sober, though never so different ? We 
low profess to seek God, we desire to sec light.’ ” 

Between alt the.se seekers after liberty there were points of 
;ontact, but there were also points of variance. Fuller and 
Shilling worth, charitable from a sense of the fallibility of human 
eason and of the imperfection of human effort, longed for 
leaee through mutual concession, and through the acknowledg- 
lent of each man’s right within certain I'ory wide limits freely 
1 speak his own opinion. 'J'hey stood on the King’s side 
ecause they feared the dogmatism of the Puritans and the 
'ranny of the Covenant. Williams indeed, as one who was 
Lit a stranger in the land of his birth, stood aloof from the con- 
oversies which agitated Englishmen ; but Vane at alt times, 
id even the Independents of the Assembly, at least after their 
ort dream of obtaining toleration from Charles was at an end, 
ire the bitterest opponents of all peace with the Royalists, of 
y sort of compromise which would base the Church upon 
ything but a strictly Puritan foundation. 

' M) . CoHon's UHt'r ... examined am! aiimvreil. K. 31, i6. Thoiiia- 
I’s note of tlie date of publication Ls Kebniary 5. 

Ibid. p. 6, « //vV/. side note, p. 10. 

YOU. J. 
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Something was wanted to fill up the deficiencies of either 
side. Men like Fuller and Chillingworth had to learn that with- 
Need of o^t liberty of sectarian association the edifice of intel- 
?impiete lectual toleratioii which they would fain have reared 
teachirg. would echo witli the shouts of the persecutor and the 
cries of the oppressed. Men like Williams and Vane had to 
learn that liberty stood in need of a wide and more rational 
culture than theirs. That such a lesson should be really learned 
by the many for years to come was absolutely impossible, and 
that any single person should conceive the idea of teaching it 
might well seem to be so improbable as to be all but im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless, the all-but-impossible was achieved by the 
anonymous and unknown author of a tract, which, published in 
March. March 1644, four months before the appeal ance of 
Bloody Te 7 ie 7 it, serves as a high-water mark of 
conscience. controversy on religious liberty in the seventeenth 
century. In Liberty of Coiisdefice, or the sole means to obtain 
Its political truth, the writer begins by suggesting 

advice. meaiis for putting an end to the war which was 
devastating the land. He recommends the disbandment of 
the armies and the demolition of the fortresses. He recom- 
mends Parliament to abandon its intolerable demand for the 
punishment of delinquents, and the King to forego the fulness 
of his claims. He thinks that if the habit of mutual consultation 
were brought back, reconciliation would follow. Mutual consul- 
tation, however, is only possible on one condition. “ Because,” 
Its advice says the author, I am verily persuaded that one great 
Sois'ilberty gasoil which iiiovcd God to permit these kingdoms 
!ldido\?of divided and engaged in a civil war was the 

peace. general obstinacy and averseness of most men of all 
ranks and qualities in each nation to tolerate and bear with 
tender consciences and different opinions of their brethren, 
unless they were thereunto so far necessitated that without it 
there must inevitably ensue on both sides a total ru'in and de- 
struction ; ... in this re.spect, as also in that I cannot think 
that God suffered so much bloodshed either to establish the 
King’s prerogative or the privilege of Parliament only, but that 
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He hath 3.^et a far greater work of His own to bring about, I 
dumbly conceive that liberty of conscience may deservedly re- 
quire to be first treated on, what and how far forth it may and 
3ught to be permitted ; which being thoroughly debated and 
igreed on by both sides as the first article to be forthwith rati- 
led by the three estates in Parliament, all the rest will doubtless 
ollow more willingly and sweetly.” 

One exception only he makes to this sweeping demand. 
The worship of Catholics is to be prohibited as idolatrous, 
luggested thougli they are to be freed from all fines and other 
treatment penal consequcnces of their refusal to join in the 
:athoiics. worship of their countrymen. Beyond this there is 
0 be no limitation to the complete establishment of liberty, 
liose wlio made this demand were neither lukewarm nor 
-religious. 'Fhey asked to be allowed ‘ to enjoy that religion 
'hich they have examined and found the true one, and not be 
abject to a change so often as the civil State or those of the 
ighest court shall please to vary.’ To the usual objection 
ciigious toleration of separate congregations would 

3t create^'^ lead to confusion he has a peremptory answer. “ I 
»afuhion. cravc leave to ask,” he writes, “ if it be not a far 

reater confusion both before God and man, and oi' more dan- 
fjrous conseciuence to the State and their owm souls, for a 
lousand men and women of ten several religions or opinions 
> assemble together every vSunday ‘ in a parish church for fear 
'imprisonment, fines, banishment, and worse, or else that the 
me thousand men and women, being pennitied freely, may 
eet in a peaceable manner at ten several places, according to 
eir respective differing opinions and religion?” How little 
ofit there was in outward conformity was shown by the 
iforced subscription of the Covenant. Scarce one man in 
hundred throughout all London but hath subscribed to it. 
find notwithstanding by disc'ourse that the greatest part of 
e people are little weaned from the present service-book, 
d wish better to Lpisc'opacy a little reformed, rather than 

‘ This is one of tlie many passages wliidi show that the writer was not 
Puritan. If Ik‘ IkuI htni, he would have wiitten ‘ Loid’s Lay’ or 
ahbath.’ 
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Presbyterial or any other church government whatsoever; but 
for such as hold with Independency, how their stomachs can 
thoroughly digest the Covenant I cannot any ways, imagine.” 

Still higher is the strain when the author rises to the great 
argument on which Milton was so soon to place the stamp of 
his resounding eloquence. “It is true,” he savs, 

doc I ^ 

trine not the “that if liberty be given for men to teach what they 
worst evil. there will appear more false teachers than ever ; 

yet it were better that many false doctrines were published, 
especially with a good intention and out of weakness only, than 
that one sound truth should be forcibly smothered or wilfully 
concealed, and by the incongruities and absurdities which ac- 
company erroneous and unsound doctrines the truth appears 
still more glorious, and wins others to the love thereof.” At 
last we reach the conclusion. “ My humblest desires beg leave 
to prostrate themselves in meekness and most submissive 
manner unto the three estates in Parliament,^ that all former 
Acts which countenance persecution for matters of religion may 
Danger of be repealed, and liberty of conscience, which is the 
retaliation, greatest liberty the Gospel brings, restored ; lest 
whilst the prevailing party of Protestants in England think 
it lawful to force other Protestants, because less in number 
and differing from them in opinion, to change religion, God in 
His justice permit Papists to do the like with Protestants in 
Ireland, as well for their sins as their own, to the further desola- 
tion of both kingdoms.” - 

The w^ord had at last been spoken which alone could heal 
the disorders of the times. Yet no evidence exists that any 
one at that day thought the arguments of the anonymous 

* In an earlier passage the writer says ‘ that it cannot be foi the good 
of King and people that the three estates in Pailiament, though arms 
were quite laid down, should stand severally on their negative voices.’ 
The three estates must mean King, Lords, and Commons, so that the 
author cannot have been Selden, unless he dehlierately feigned ignorance. 

* E. 39, I. Thomason's date of publication is March 24. I am entiiely 
baffled in all my attempts to conjectuie the author’s name. It seems un- 
likely that one who could write this pamphlet should have written nothing 
else, but there are insuperable objections to eveiy name which presented 
itself to me. 
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pamphleteer even worthy of a reply. In our own day they 
have remained neglected and unread.^ There is a glory due to 
writers whose works have been so far in advance of the times 
as to be suppressed and burnt ; but a greater glory is due to 
one whose work was so far in advance that no one considered 
it to be worth the trouble of burning. 

^ Its name occurs in the catalogue appended to ]\Ir. Dexter’s Early 
Congregatio 7 ialism, and Mr. Underhill mentions it in the preface to his 
reprint of The Bloody but he speaks of it in so sliglit a way that 

I doubt whether he had read it. Professor Masson, who seems to have 
known of every other pamphlet on the subject of toleration, does not 
even allude to it. 

- On August 9, 1644, the House of Commons ordered the burning of 
Williams’s books. C.J. iii. 5S4. Liberty of Conscience is, however, 
mentioned as one of four dangerous books in a sermon preached on 
September 25 by Seaman. E. 16, 23. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF BOTH KINGDOMS. 

All the current of events was setting against peace. On 
January 19 the first regiments of the, Scottish army crossed the 
1644. Tweed, and the Ro3^alists of Northumberland after a 
ifecots short hesitation withdrew to Newcastle, where the 
Tw'S:^^ Marquis of Newcastle soon arrived to put himself at 
1643. head. ^ In Cheshire, in the last weeks of 1643, 

Byron had made considerable progress against 
Chebhiie. Brereton with the help of the English soldiers 
newly landed from Ireland. One act of his indeed had 
roused that exasperation which is usually so dangerous to the 
Dec 26 otfender. On December 26 he butchered to a man 
The mat,- a detachment of Brereton’s men who had taken refuse 

sacre in . . i r -n, i i i ^ 

Barthomiev ui the Steeple of Barthomley Church, and who refused 
' to surrender at the first summons. ‘‘ I put them all 
to the sword,’’ he wrote triumphantly to Newcastle, which I 
find to be the best way to proceed with these kind of people, for 
mercy to them is cruelty.” Unluckily for Byron, the letter in 
which this was written fell into the enemy’s hands. - 

New^castle, fully occupied with resistance to the Scots, could 
send no help to Byron. By the recapture of Cainsborough, 
w^hich took place on December 20,'^ Sir Thomas Fairfax had 
Dec. 29. been liberated to bring help to Brereton. On De- 
out to LTp' cember 29 he set out. His men were ragged and 
Brereton. unpaid, aiid thougli he did what he could to relieve 
their wants out of his owm purse, he had hard work to put them 

^ The Scots army advanced. E. 30, 16. The Scottish Dove. E. 32, 12. 
L.J. vi. 400. 

“ Merc. CDuus E. 30, 7. 


The Parliament Stout. E 79, 23. 
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n a condition to march. In the clothing towns of Yorkshire 
le was joined by many of his old soldiers, and he drew other 
einforcements from Lancashire. Having effected a juncture 
vith Brereton, he made for Nantwich, the only town in Che- 
;hire which had not yet been lost to the Parliamentary cause. 

On January 25^ the combined forces fell on Byron’s 
besieging army. The thaw which a few days before had been 
so disastrous to Rupert on his retreat from A}dcsbury 
'he battle of had flooded the W'eaver, a stream which divided the 
Nantwich. Royalists, and Fairfax hoped to beat 

hem in detail before they were al^le to unite. The 
, round, however, on which he himself had to advance was cut 
Lp with hedges, and his progress was so slow tlrat the enemy 
lad time to bring together his scattered forces. After some 
har]) fighting a sally of the garrison threw the Royalists into 
onfusioii. Two of the regiments from Ireland broke and 
ed. The officers retreated into Acton Church, and were forced 
:> surrender. The victory was complete, and 72 offeers and 
,500 privates fell into the hands of the conquerors.-^ Amongst 
lie former was Colonel Monk, who had been arrested by 
Irmond’s directions immediately upon his landing at Bristol, as 
ne who could not safely be trusted, but had begged his release 
om Rupert, and had been allowed to take service under Byron. 

The defeat of the troo[)s from Ireland must have been hard 
jnductof for Charles to bear. It was harder for him to know 
than it had been caused by a want of interest in his 
cause. Jhght hundred of the prisoners took the 
ovenant and enrolled themselves under Fairfax. 

‘‘ Truly, my Lord,” wrote Byron to Ormond, the enemy is 
own so strong upon their late success, that without a larger 
Ton calls supply wc shall be able to do little good; and I 
iheiiish. rather Frish than Ihiglish, lor the 

nglish we have already are very mutinous, and l)eing for the 

' Vaiious (l.itfs aic in contenijior.uy pamphlets. I follow Sir 

r)}ron, wlio was piesenl at the hatlle. 

- luiirfa\ to hssex, Jnnuaiy 29. RitAnv. v. 303. Sir R. Ryioii to 
mood, January 31. Caito’.s O) 1)^. LciRis, i. .|0. JarirfaxR 
'iiiorial ill Somers' 'Traih, v. 387. 
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most part this-countrymen, are so poisoned by the ill-affected 
people here, that they grow very cold in this service ; and since 
the rebels here call in the Scots, I know no reason why the King 
should make any scruple of calling in the Irish, or the Turks iT 
^ they would serve him.'' “ I must renew my suit," he 
wrote a week later, “ concerning the sending over of 
a considerable number of Irish natives with as much speed as 
may be ] the English— excepting such as are gentlemen — not 
being to be trusted in this war.” ^ 

The mere talk of sending for native Irish was doing more 
to damage Charles’s cause than the arrival of whole regiments 
Irishwomen ^ould havc done to support it. In London the 
taken weekly press played on the popular imagination. 
Fairfax had captured after the battle 120 Irish women, the 
wives or followers of the soldiers. One of the newspapers 
discovered that these women were armed with knives more than 
half a yard long, and it is likely enough that women who fol- 
lowed camps might sometimes need a good blade for purposes 
of self-defence. It was said, however, thac there was a hook 
at the end of each knife, which was thus ‘ made not only to stab, 
but tear the flesh from the very bones.' Therefore the 
wietches were To be put to the sword, or tied back to back and 
cast into the sea." ^ Fairfax was more merciful than the scrib- 
blers in London, and allowed the poor women to return to 
their homes.^ 

The London newspapers did but echo the sentiments of 
their readers. “ This victory," said one of their writers, so 
Feb. 3, -successfully obtained, doth eminently confirm that 
A newspaper general observation concerning the unsuccessfulness 
of bis Majesty’s forces since the coming over of the 
Irish, since which time his Majesty hath lost more of the 
English cavaliers than there have been Irish come over. Be- 
sides he hath lost the affections and assistance of most of his 
English subjects which were formerly addicted to neutrality. 

’ Byron to Ormond, January 30 and Fcbiuaiy 6. Carte’s Orig. 
Leiters^ i. 36 Cai'te Jl/SS. i\. fol. 123. 

T/it' 'I ) lie luformei'. K 31, 10. Certain Informations. E. 33, 10, 

^ jMerc. Veiidnus. E. 33, 23. 
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We may see how justly God doth avenge the blood of the 
innocent Protestants in Ireland, who are made a prey to the 
rc])els and murdered in divers places by the occasion of the 
absence of those who should have defended them, but have now 
like vipers returned to eat out the bowels of their own mother.” ‘ 
If these were the feelings evoked by the mere transporta- 
tion from Ireland of English troops, what would have been the 
passionate detestation wdiich would liavc stormed 
mg^againsf rouiid (diarlcs’s head if he had succeeded in carrying 
] 3 yi-on^s wishes into effect, and had landed an army 
of Irish Catholic Celts on English soil ! Yet if he did not do 
this it was certainly not for want of will. Even at the time 
when he was coquetting with Vane and the Independents, he 
was giving a favourable ear to a scheme which, if it had suc- 
ceeded in its entirety, would not only have made peace with his 
opponents hopeless, but would have cost him the hearts of at 
least half of his own followers. 

Nevertheless, unless Charles could set himself to conciliate 
reasonable men of both parties, hardly any policy was open to 
A(Uingcruus cxccpt to appeal to every jiassion which he 
policy. could enlist on his behalf, hoping that when he had 
trampled down his enemies he would be able through some 
fortunate chance to curb the heterogeneous elements which he 
had aroused. Mischievous as such a policy was, it was pressed 
on him by a little knot of men, to whom, as his manner was, 
he gave ear from time to time. 

The soul of this party, if party it can be called, was Mont- 
rose. For many months he had been urging Charles to 
, vigorous action in the north, but his advice had 

16 p,. 

Montrose at fallen Oil closcd eai's. 'Idle approaching invasion of 
the Scots gave him the opportunity which he needed. 
Every Scotsman who had been on friendly terms with the in- 
vaders, or had been lukewarm in resisting them, was now 
November, regarded at Oxford as a public enemy. In November, 
iViela o^' ^ ^othian, who had lately returned from a mission to 

Lothian. IVancc Oil wliicli (diaiies had sent him, was cast into 

prison ill Bristol Castle, iqioii his refusal to swear that he would 
• The 7 ) lie mer. Ik 31, 10. 
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never bear arms against the King.^ On December i6 Hamilton 
and his brother Lanark, arriving at Oxford from Scotland, were 
charged with connivance with the Scottish Presby- 
january. terians in their resistance. Lanark succeeded in 
making his escape, but Hamilton was sent into close confine- 
ment in Pendennis Castle.^ 

Montrose, backed by Nithsdale and Aboyne, was all the 
while imploring Charles to return to the plan which he had rc- 
Montiose’b adopt in the preceding spring. He himself, 

Scottish if only he could be fortified by a royal commission, 
^yould rally all loyal Scotland to the King, and w^ould 
fall upon the rear of the invading Scots. Antrim, wdio w’-as again 
at liberty, might biing over 2,000 Irish Celts to attack Argyle in 
his own country. His own part of the scheme would not be 
difficult. If Newcastle w^ould lend him a small body of horse, 
he could easily make his way across the Lowdands to those lands 
beyond the Tay where his owm estates lay, and where the great 
house of Gordon, represented at Oxford by Aboyne, wixs the 
bitter enemy of the Covenanting rulers of Scotland. If a party 
of German horse could also be borrow^ed from the King of 
Denmark, so much the better.'^ 

Amongst the Oxford Royalists both Montrose and Antrim 
passed as mere adventurers. Digby, how'ever, gave their scheme 
Djgbysiip- a good word. It w^as probably m his hands that it 
beyond the limits of a merely Scottish enterprise. 
Charles) On January 20 Charles instructed Antrim— a man 
to'’Amrim?'’ who had never performed a successful action in his 
life — to go to Ireland and to negotiate with the confederate 

* Ana am and Lothian con espondentc, Kviii. 155- BaiUic^ ii. 155. 

- Bi/jnet, 251-269. 

:s Wishart.^ 23. I sec no reason to believe that Montiuse had as yet 
thought of raising the Highlanders. Wishart’s narrative points the other 
way. He says IMontrose ];iu posed to go ‘ in iniima Bci^ni " ( U^is/iart, ed. 
164S, p. 61). Later on (p. 84) he says that some emissaries of Montiose 
penetialed ‘ in intima StotucI and leported that the ‘ adltns.^ arccs, nrHT 
w eie occupied by the Covenanters. These weie neitlier arccs nor nr/>c<i in the 
lliglilands. AVishait gives 10,000 as the number of the men to besent wLh 
Anti im. This apjieai s fi < )m the coi respomlence in the Carte JLSS to 1 le wrong, 
and IS evidently tiansfened from the numbei planned to be sent to England. 
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Catholics, not only for the 2,000 men needed for the expedition 
to the Highlands, but to ask them for that complete army of 
io,oooj which had been offered in 1643 for service in England,^ 
together with the necessary arms and ammunition and the ships 
required to bring them across the sea. He was also to do his 
best to bribe Monro to abandon his masters by the offer of 
a pension of 2,000/. a year and a Scottish earldom. ^ On 
Feb. I. February i Montrose received a commission as Licu- 
Mon to”'""'*’’ tenant-General to Prince hlaurice, who had been 
Montrose, named Captain-General of all the King’s forces in 
Scotland, probably in order to make it easier to obtain the 
obedience of the proud Scottish nobles.^ 

Charles’s difficiilties would begin when, if ever, the time 
arrived for putting in execution this marvellous plan. Two days 
Jan. signed his instructions to Antrim those 

Va^iiamont Houses who had obeyed his 

mandate appeared before him in Christchurch Hall. 
He was not likely even to allude to the overtures wliich he had 
just been making to the Irish. In his opening speech he threw 
stress on the Scottish invasion, and called on all loyal subjects 
The King's repclliiig the strangers who had 

dared to.?et foot on English ground.^ ‘^‘The King,” 
according to a London newspaper, ‘Svas bitter against 
the Scots. He had reason, for the Scots are irreconcilable to 
the Irish rebels.” What were the sentiments of Charles’s 
audience we have no means of knowing ; Oxford shrouded its 
discussions behind a veil of darkness. In l.ondon it was 

Alleged op. Culpepper not only moved that propo- 

positioiiof sitions of ])eace might be sent to Westminster, but 

Culpepper. .1 , I’.-n • » ^ . , , , ^ , 

that a bill ‘against Pajiists should be jirejiared, and 
that those who had been declared traitors to his Majesty before 
the war began— that is to say, amongst others, Jermyn and Digby 
— might be delivered up as delin(|uents."’ It is not probable 
that such words were OjDcnly s[)oken, but there can be little 


* Sec ]>. 123. - Inslruelions to Antiim, J;in. 20. C/ar. S. /\ ii. 165. 

Commission, t'ebruary l. J/.V.V. AV/. ii. 172. 

‘ The Kiivg’s speech. Rits'/nv. v. 560. 

•’ 7 '/u' IVt’ck/f hUelli^^eihcr. M 30, 19. 
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doubt that at the time they represented the sentiments of many 
of the Royalist country gentlemen. And it was even now the 
policy of Hyde and Nicholas, and of the sterner adherents of 
the King’s cause. Yet it is hardly to be wondered at that 
amidst the miseries of war Culpepper and others should have 
defended the scheme afterwards adopted by Shaftesbury, of 
granting concessions to the Puritans and refusing them to the 
Catholics. Between the two policies Charles drifted aimlessly. 
By temperament he was inclined to the first, whilst his in- 
terest, real or imaginary, drew him from time to time to take 
measures which would seem to involve the adoption of the 
second. 

Of all this the records of the Oxford Parliament tell us 
nothing. On January 26 both Houses joined in a declaration 
Jan. 26, the Scots had broken the pacification of 1642, 

and must therefore be treated as invaders.^ On the 

against tne 

Scots. following day they despatched a letter to Essex, en- 
27 treating his assistance in bringing about a peace on 
write to'^^ ^ the grouiid of the King’s readiness Ho receive advice 
Essex. ^1^^ preservation of the religion, laws, and safety 

oftheoSd Kingdom.’ ^ The letter was signed by forty- 

Pariiament fQ^r lords — amoiigst them the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Rupert, who had recently been created Duke of Cumber- 
land— and by 1 18 members of the House of Commons. If 
the names of those who were unavoidably absent had been 
added, Charles would have had on his side an array of 82 Peers 
and 175 Commoners. He had therefore on his side the great 
majority of the Peers and about a third of the Lower House. 
Such a body would have been highly effective if Charles had 
been able to use it for conciliatory legislation, which might 
have rallied the lukewarm to his cause. As a medium of 
negotiation with the members at Westminster it was worse than 
^ , useless. Its claim to be a Parliament at once raised 

Its media- . i i 1 1 >• 

tioii hope- the question whether the vVestminster I ’arl lament was 
a Parliament at all. When therefore Essex received? 
under cover from Forth, the letter of the Oxford Houses, he 

' Voles at Oxfoul, January 26. Enina, v. 564. 

- The IloLiseb at Oxfoid to Kssex, Janiiaiy 27. I/nl. v. 566. 
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declined to present it to those to whom it was addressed, sending 
in return a copy of the Covenant and a declaration by the Par- 
^ liament at Westminster. In this declaration pardon 
Ansvverbf was offered to all who would return to tlieir duty and 
take the Covenant, though even in this case their 
estates were to be assessed for the relief of the public burdens.* 
The first to take advantage of the overture was Sir Edward 
Dering, who, as he declared, was driven from Oxford by the 
g.^ King’s refusal to dismiss Catholic officers.^ He died 

.J^ibniiCion afterwards in straitened circumstances, be- 

fore his assessment was completed and Iiis estate re- 
stored.*^ From that time a stream of converts began to Mow from 
Oxford to London, as in the year before a similar stream Mowed 
from London to Oxford. If the deserters were not numerous 
as yet, it must be remcmliered that it is hard for men when 
sides are once taken in a civil war to abandon their comrades, 
and it may fairly be argued that for every one who left the King 
at this crisis of his fortunes there were at least ten who were 
dissatisfied with his conduct. Charles’s attempt to come to 
terms with the Iiish Catholics was a more powerful dissolvent 
on the one side than the introduction of a Scottish army was 
likely to prove on the other. 

I'he Parliamentary leaders, on their part, were more than 
ever disposed to draw a clear line of demarcation between 
those who were Puritans and those who were not. Tf there was 
to be liberty of conscience at all, they were unanimous in think- 
ing that It must not be granted to the supporters of the book of 
Feb. 5. Prayer. On February 5 an ordinance ap- 

The CmT peared directing that the Covenant should be taken bv 
universally cvei'y Ibnglishman over the age of eighteen, and though 
imiwci. no.si)c(-irK- jwnallywas mentioned, the names of all who 

refused to obey were to I )e certified to Parliament.'* Some day.s 


‘ Declaiation, Janiiaiy 30. Husband’s //rwv, 417. 

* '/7ie IVi'ekly P. 31,21. 

•'* The saiucstialion was oideicd to be taben oif after Ins death. Ordei 
of August 22, 1644 (C./. iii. 603). "J'lu* Royalists said that Deling had 
left Oxford because the King would not malvc him Deiin of ( anUahuiy. 
See otcediiiy'^ in AV/// (C'amd. Sf)C.). ‘ A.y. \i. 41 1. 
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before, on January 22, Manchester had been empowered by 
Jan -2 ordinance to purify the University of Cambridge and 
Manchetter the assockted counties generally, by ejecting all 
refoTm^ ° members of the University and all holders of bene- 
Cambridge. neighbouring counties who refused the 

Covenant^ 

The agony of Cambridge had been long drawn out. Ever 
since Cromwell had frustrated the attempt made early in the 
Condition of Struggle to convey college plate to the King, heads 
Cambridge Qf Houses and learned doctors had dragged on a 
precarious existence in their ancient haunts. In the first 
months of the war three of the Heads of Houses had been 
dragged up to London and flung into prison. Those who re- 
mained in the University were subjected to rude and unman- 
nerly treatment. On a cold night in March 1643 — Cood 
Friday was maliciously selected for the purpose— the Vice- 
Chancellor and other chief personages in the University, 
having refused to contribute to the Parliamentary taxation, 
were kept till midnight in the public schools without food or 
firing. The University preacher, proposing to preach, accord- 
ing to custom, a Latin sermon before the opening of term, was 
set upon by the soldiers, and was glad to escape without suffer- 
ing personal violence. The Book of Common Prayer was torn 
to pieces in St. Mary’s, in the presence of Lord Grey of Wark 
and of Cromwell. Colleges were converted into barracks or 
prisons, the dinners swept off the hall tables, and prized col- 
lections of ancient coins carried off for sale at their metallic 
value. Only partisans indeed were likely to complain that 
college timber was used, avenues of trees cut down, and 
bridges destroyed, for the purpose of fortifying the town against 
the enemy ; but in those days a man was counted a partisan 
who complained that a Parliamentary commissioner busied 
himself with smashing the painted glass in the college chapels, 
that Cromwell ordered the wood carvings in St. Mary’s to be 

' William Dowsing has left a curious journal, which was printed in 
17S6, ol hi'i pioceedings in visiting the churches m Suffolk, A\herc he 
pulled down ciosscs and pictures, and tore up biasses on w'hiqh w'cic the 
wouL Orate pro aiiiDia^ Xc, 
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broken iip,^ or that Crawford was welcomed to Cambridge with 
a review of troops held in King's College Chapel. 

The time was now come for a more sweeping change. 
For some weeks Manchester’s cha})lains, Good and Ash, were 
busily engaged in weighing the demerits of the 
ejections. inembcrs of the several foundations. All who 
were judged guilty of opposing the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment— and the refusal of the Covenant was held to be a sure 
test of such opposition -- were to be summarily ejected. In 
the end twelve Heads of Houses and t8i Fellows or persons 
officially attached to the colleges were sent adrift to shift for 
themselves. The more energetic of them gained a livelihood 
by teaching in schools ; others souglit protection in the house- 
holds of the Royalist gentry as long as the Royalist gentry had 
anything to offer. At Queens’ College there was a clear sweep. 
Not a single member of the old foundation was left. The 
places of the ejected Heads and lAllows 'were filled with 
approved Puritans.*'^ 

The excluded J^A'llows w^ere treated as Puritans had been 
treated before, and as Catholics had been treated earlier still. 
As long as the State is allowed to decide what religion is to be 
taught, it must begin by laying a heavy hand on the school and 
the college. Laud had understood this, and his Puritan suc- 
cessors were bettering his teaching. Their labour would be in 
vain. In the world of intellect was a current making for liberty, 
and amongst the very men imposed on Cambridge as the 
guardians of Calvinistic verity were some who, like Whichcot 
and Tuckney, were to shine forth as champions of intellectual 
reedom. 

Logical as was the l)olicy of those who l)orc sway at West- 
Veedofa iT^dustcr, it was only by an energetic prosecution of 
jovein- the war that it could be car-ried into effecd. For some 

ueui. 

time It was evident that a firmer hand was needed 
It the helm. d1ie strife between Essex and Waller might at any 

’ According; to Ihc* author of Qiten'la CantahlgknsiSi 17, this struc- 
iire ‘ had not one jot of imageiy 01 .‘•(aliie woik about it.’ 

“ Jhid. l^'ullcr’h of the Uni-^ oniiy of Ca 7 nbridgi\ sect, viii. 37. 
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moment burst again into a flame, and similar disputes might 
easily arise whenever military commanders claimed powers 
Ill-feeling independent of one another. At this very time 
MMchLter P^-diaiiient was engaged in an attempt to soothe the 
and wii- anurv feelings with which Lord Willoughby of Parham 

loughby of ^ , 

Parham. regarded his supersession by Manchester in Lincoln- 
shire, for which, as he alleged, no sufflcient authority had been 
given by the Houses. The inferior officers took part with their 
Tan. 22 respective commanders, and on January 22 Crom- 
Cromweii’'^ his place ill the House of Commons, not 

Willoughby, only charged Willoughby with dereliction of duty in 
abandoning Gainsborough and Lincoln in the summer, but 
with encouraging ^ loose and profane commanders,’ one of whom 
had even directed a warrant to a constable directing him to 
bring young women to him for the worst of purposes.^ Sir 
Christopher Wray, a Lincolnshire gentleman, warmly defended 
Willoughby, and three of Wray’s sons inflicted a good cudgelling 
on one of Manchester’s officers. Willoughby himself challenged 
Manchester to single combat.- The quarrel was with some 
difficulty appeased, and Willoughby was induced to return to 
his duty for a time,^ in subordination to Manchester. 

On January 30, whilst this unseemly dispute was at its 
height, a motion was made by Crew in the House of Commons 
for the appointment of a small Committee of two or 
MonV°^i a thiee members to treat with four vScottish Com- 
S'Seatwith missioners, whose speedy arrival was expected, in 
the Scots. to ‘ keep unity and prevent discontents between 

them and us,’ ^ and to report to Parliament the conclusions to 
which they might come. 

The leadership of the war party -so far as weight of 
character and influence could give leadership^was 
vfneancf now vestcd in Vane and St. John, and for Vane and 
St John ordinance which was drawn up to give 

effect to Crew’s proposal did not go far enough. They at once 

* D’Ewes’s Diaiy. Ha)!. MSS. 165 , fol. 2 Sob. 

L.J. VI. 404. C.J. iii. 387. 

He took pait in the operations against Newark. 

' Yonge’s Diaiy. Add. jMSS. 18.779’ f^^* 57* 
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prepared another ordinance for the appointment of^a^^erma- 
neat Committee of seven Peers and fourteen Comifto^^rs .jtp;; 
join with the Scotch Commissioners, not merely with ' 

of reporting their opinions to the Houses, but ^ for the better 
managing the affairs of both nations in the common cause.’ 
AVhat \vas contemplated was to supersede the existing Com- 
mittee of Safety by a body which would be less absolutely 
dependent on Parliament. Thinking apparently that their 
chief difficulty would be with the Peers, they persuaded Say^ to 
^ move it on Pebruary 1 in the Upper House. Either 
Theordi- Say took a favourable opportunity wlien his own 
friends were in a majority or the Lords were in an 
uiop\edby inattentive mood. They at once accepted the 
the Lords, ordinance, and, as far as in them lay, empowered the 
tiew Committee - ‘to order and direct whatsoever doth or may 
:oncern the managing of the war . . . and whatsoever may 
:onccrn the peace of his Majesty s dominions.’'^ 

In the Commons the new scheme met with violent oppo- 
sition from the Peace-party, partly as having originated in the 
other House, but far more as threatening to establish 
executive Government which might ultimately 
:oinmons. ^^t asidc tlic authority of Parliament itself. The 
Irst objection was met by the introduction of a new ordinance, 
n which the names were entered by a direct vote of the 
Commons. On the other hand A'ane and St. John yielded in 
ietails. They inserted a provision that the Committee in treat- 
ng with the Scots should only propound what they might 
receive in charge from both Houses,’ and were ‘to report 
he results to both Houses.’ AVith respect to military 
>perations they stood firm. I'he new Committee was to 
advise, consult, order, and direct concerning the carrying on 
nd managing of the war.’ It was to be trusted with negotia- 
lons entered on with foreign States. On the other hand it was 

' Ills name is given in JAvr. Ju/Icm (K. 35, 27), and it is probably 
urrcct. 

- L./. VL 405. C./. in. 384- D’iCwvs’s Diaiy. J/arl Jl/SS. i 6 C>, fob 64. 

* C./. lii. 504. This paiticular oidiiumcc was ultimately adopted by 
le ('ommoiib under peculiar ciicuuibtances on May 22. 

VOL. 1 . 
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to have nothing to do with any cessation of arms or treaty of 
peace with the King without the express order of Parliament. ^ 
When the new ordinance reached the Upper House the 
Peers opened their eyes to the effect which it would have upon 
Feb. 8. themselves. To the Lords, weak in number and 
reputation, the appointment of the new Committee, 
ments. |-q importance of which they had been blind a 
few days before, appeared now to be a far heavier blow than it 
could be to the Commons. They would no longer be consulted 
as heretofore on every matter of military detail, and they could 
no longer hope that their wishes would be indirectly taken ac- 
count of. They fought hard on every point on which it was 
possible to resist, struggling longest on the clause which em- 
Feb i6 powered the Committee to order and direct all mili- 
The Lords tary matters. On February i6 they gave way, and 
give uaj , Committee of Both Kingdoms, as it was styled 
came into existence for a limited period of three months, under 
the conditions insisted on by the majority of the Commons.^ 

“ Craven Lords ! ” was D’Ewes s cyphered exclamation en- 
tered in his diary, as he announced the result of the conflict.*'^ 
Feb -^4 ^ point subsequently raised the Peers held out 

but refuse to with inore success. They objected to the imposition 

allow the i /-t • r i r ^ 

new Com- on the Committee of an oath of secrecy, on the 
take an oath ground that every member of either House had a 
of secrecy. kiiow all that Concerned the affairs of the 

State,* and for a time at least the Commons, vvho had favoured 
the suggestion, gave way before the objection. 

The Committee thus brought into existence numbered 
amongst its members Essex and Warwick, Manchester and 
Northumberland, Waller, St. John, Cromwell, Hasel- 


Composition 
of the _ 
Committee. 


of th'e rig, and the two Vanes, besides the Scottish members, 


Loudoun, Maitland, Johnston of Warriston, and 
Barclay. Its influence on the conduct of the war could not 


‘ Compare the Commons’ ordinance at C.J. iii. 392, with the prc\i(iiis 
one of the Lords at C.J. in. 504. See also Yonge’s Diaiy, Add. ]\IS S’. 
18,779, fol. 59; Whitacre’s Diaiy, Add. ]\[SS. 31,116, fol. 113 ; D’KwesL 
Diary, Harl. MSS. 166, fol. 9. ” L.J. vi. 418-430. 

D’Lwcs’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 166, fol. 14. ‘ L.J. \i. 440. 
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fail to be considerable. To the constitutional historian the 
ordinance by which it was appointed is important as contain- 
ing not only the first germ of a political union between England 
and Scotland, but also the first germ of the modern Cabinet 
, system. As far as the English members of the Com- 
Cabinet mittce Were concerned, it was a body composed of 
* * members of both Houses, exercising general executive 
powers under responsibility to Parliament, and not merely, like 
the old Committee of Safety, a mere channel to convey infor- 
mation to Parliament and to take its orders. Though it was 
not, like a modern Cabinet, composed of [lersons of only one 
shade of political opinion, the opinion that the war ought to be 
carried on with vigour was decidedly preponderant m it. lire 
opposition of the I^ords to the oath of secrecy may be paralleled 
with the insertion into the Act of Settlement in 1701 of the 
clause which bound Privy Councillors to append their signatures 
to their advice. 

That the Committee thus instituted could never be more 
than an interesting experiment was the natural result of the fact 
Nesrotiation that tlic Parliament from which it sprung had no 
talked of. claim to be regarded as a national body. Both at 
Westminster and at Oxford the war spirit was predominant. 
Yet at Oxford there was at least a show of anxiety to treat. 
Charles was always honestly desirous of putting an end to the 
war, if only he was not expected to abandon any of his claims. 
Early in February an embassy from the Staies-Ceneral, offering 
I’ch. TO. to mediate, was courteously received by him.^ On 
^lurs^vom' the jpth a letter was desj^atched by J^brth to Essex 
□.xfoid. asking for a safe conduct for messengers charged with 
averturcs of peace. On the rej)ly of ICssex that the request 
^ must be addressed to Parliament, the King himself 
riCkingb wrote a letter to the i louses, styling them ‘The 
l.ords and Commons of Jkarliament assembled at 
Westminster,’ and proposing, ‘by the advice of the Lords 
ind Commons of Parliament assembled at Oxford, that 
Commissioners might meet to discover a way to peace, and 

* The Ainlossaddr to the Slales-( lencial, hcbuiaiy !/\ Add. Jl/SS. 
I7jb77 h* f^l* The ParUamentary Scout. iO. 38 , l 8 . 
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especially to consider how ‘all the members of both Houses ’ 
might ‘ securely meet in a full and free convention of Parlia- 
ment’ 


March 
Its rejection. 

Maich 12. 
The Oxford 
Parliament 
declares the 
members of 
the West- 
minster Par- 
liament 
traitors. 


The formal difficulty which Charles had attempted to evade 
had not been evaded. On March 9 the Houses at Westminster 
refused to treat on the basis of an acknowledgment that 
their rivals at O.xford were in any sense members of 
Parliament. On March 12 the Oxford Parliament 
took up the challenge, and declared the members of the 
Houses sitting at Westminster, together with their 
abettors, as well as all persons who had taken part 
in the introduction into England of the invading 
Scots, to be guilty of treason.^ There had never 
been much expectation among the Royalists that the proposal to 
negotiate would be accepted. One of Rupert’s correspondents 
kept him informed of what was passing. “ Not,” he added, “ that 
I dream of success, but because I would have their shame 
perfect.”^ In fact the overtures failed, not merely on the 
formal ground alleged, but because the intellectual basis of 
peace had not been discovered. 

At Oxford, Parliament turned its attention to preparations 
for war. Early in February it authorised Charles to issue 
Privy Seals for a loan of 100,000/.,^ and it subse- 
quently granted an excise, m imitation of the excise 
ordinance at Westminster.'^ 

Finance was arrayed against finance. That more money 
would be brought into the treasury at AVestminster than into 
Comparibon the Treasury at Oxford could hardly be doubted, but 
the outgoings at AVestminster were far larger than 
the outgoings at Oxford. The King had no navy to 
support and no Scottish army to subsidise. The 
enormous burden of the expenses, which fell heavily on the 
counties subject to Parliament, made all men anxious for peace, 
though they might differ as to the best mode of obtaining it. 
The more thoroughgoing Puritans looked hopefully for a re- 


Piivy Seal 
loans. 

E.\cise. 


between 
Royal and 
Parlia- 
mentary 
finance 


* Tiishw. V. 565. 

- Tievoi to Rupert, Febiuaiy 24. Aid. 18,981, fol. 60. 

^ Rushw. V. 580. ^ Clarendon^ vii 395. 
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onstruction of the army, and it was rather on the forces now 
,athering under Manchester than upon those commanded 
'ompositioji by Essex that their eyes were fixed. There at 
L^slefs bie idea which had emanated from Crom- 

well of an army animated by the strongest Puri- 
anism seemed likely to be carried out. Manchester’s troops, 
t was said by a London newspaper, would be 15,000 
trong. “Neither,” continued the writer, “ is his army so for- 
nidable in number as exact in discipline ; and that they might 
)e all of one mind in religion as of resolution in the field, with 
severe eye he hath looked into the manners of all those who 
re his offic'ers, and cashiered those whom he found to be in any 
v^ay irregular in their lives or disaffected to the cause. This brave 
rmy is our violets and primroses, the first-fruits of the spring, 
v'hich the Parliament sends forth this year for the growth of 
)ur religion and the rcimplanting of this kingdom in the garden 
)f ])ea('e and truth.” ^ 

^\hth this opinion on the true mode of aiming at peace and 
ruth, so different from that of the tract on liberty of conscience, 
:i<)mucii Cromwell fully sympathised. Utterly intolerant of 
ifthepKiyer ^^e worship and doctrine which found favour at 
Oxford, his one aim was not to conciliate the foes of 
Tiritanism, but to crush them. To him the Book of Common 
?rayer contained but the weak and beggarly elements of an 
)utworn creed. On January 10 he had appeared in Ely 
Ian. TO. Cathedral to order a clergyman who persisted in 
"jy using the ‘ choir service ’ to desist from so ^ unedi- 
iia'. • fying and offensive' a practice. The clergyman 
•efused. Cromwell, who was (Governor of the Isle of Ely, went 
)ut, fetched some soldiers, and returned. “Leave off your 
‘ooling and come down,” was the [leremptory order, and the 
FAy congregation was driven out in much the same way as the 
[.ong Parliament was driven out nine years later.- 

l^'or a ‘ ('hoir service ’ Cromwell had no tolerance. It was 
,heer Popci7, and as siu'h to be su[)presscd with a strong hand. 
Inefficiency or faint-heartedness in that work of repression was 

' 7 '/^' JVcckly ..laoiDit. 10. 35» 23. 

“ Walker’s Sitffenupyof the Pait IL p. 23. 
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the one unpardonable crime in his eyes. With that masterful 
temper which marks the ruler of men, he had shouldered aside 
Lord Willoughby as he was afterwards to sho-ulder aside men 
far more conspicuous. The one characteristic which attracted 
him was zeal in the Puritan cause, and he had too keen an eye, 
too much real earnestness himself, to be satisfied with any 
merely hypocritical semblance of zeal. For the nice questions 
which divided Puritanism he cared nothing. He was pro- 
foundly indifferent as to forms of church government, as 
long as these forms were not used to restrain the zealot, nor 
did he ever interest himself in those disputations about nice 
points of doctrine in which his comrades delighted. Yet, if he 
turned aside from their arguments, he was in full sympathy with 
the arguers, because the practical instinct, which placed him 
intellectually above them, was combined with an enthusiasm, 
sometimes kindling into fanaticism, which drew him to all 
enthusiasts. Thus it was that in him and around him sprung 
Becomes ^ doctriiie of toleration, which may be termed 

%htfig a fighting doctrine of toleration. Yhthout the broad 
purposes. intellectual sympathy which made Fuller and Chilling- 

worth tolerant, and not having been personally exposed to the 
scorn and persecution which made Roger Williams tolerant, 
he conceived service to the Puritan cause to be the measure of 
toleration, just as Charles conceived service to the Royalist 
cause to be the measure of that liberty to tender consciences 
which he was perpetually announcing. The difference between 
the two men was that, whilst Charles’s doctrine never went 
farther than his lips, Cromwell’s rooted itself in his heart. 

It was probably a growing feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
principles of the Presbyterians in the Assembly which led 
Cromwell to defer so long his adhesion to the Covenant. 
During a great part of January he was at AVestmin.-5ter, but the 
Feb. 5. Covenant remained unsigned by him. It was not till 
?Tthe February 5, the day on which the ordmanc'c enforcing 
Covenant, Covcnant was issued,^ that he registered his 

formal acceptance of it, doubtless placing special emphasis 


C.J. iii. 3S9 
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on Vane’s saving words, ^according to the Word of God.’ 
Something, too, may be due to the fact that he had just 
A. ‘ ted appointed Lieutenant-General in Manchester’s 

Lieutenant- army — a post which he would not be permitted to 
Gcneiai. uiiless hc sigucd thc Covenant.^ With the 

Covenant in its denunciation of the Church of the Royalists 
Cromwell was in full sympathy. Since his appoint- 
ment he had been actively engaged in the country 
round Newport Pagnell, under orders to secure the safe arrival 
at AVarwick of a supply of ammunition on its way to Gloucester, 
March 4. wliich towii was by this time again in distress.^-^ On 
Winesden March 4 he captured Hillesden House, an advanced 

taken. po^st of the Oxford Royalists.'^ On the 10th he 

was at Cambridge, where he found one Lieutenant Packer, 
who had been sent there under arrest by Crawford from 
Buckingham. 

Laurence Crawford was a Scotchman who had served 
under Ormond in Ireland, and who had made his escape to 
England when called on to take an oath expressive 
Oe'lielai of dctestation of the Covenant, and to bear arms 
Crawfoid. his qwu countryuien in Ulster.*^ His military 

knowledge and his proved fidelity to Puritanism had gained 
him access to the Pai liamentary leaders, and he had recently 
received the appointment of Major-General in Manchester’s 
army. His Puritanism, however, was of the narrow Scottish 
typt‘, and having discovered that Packer was an Anabaptist, hc 
had sent him to Manchester to be examined. Manchester, 
however, was either absent from Cambridge or otherwise 

‘ We do not know the exact date of CromwelTs appointment, hut 
CiawfouPs connnission as Majoi-Cieneial amongst the Sm/tJ Papers is 
dated Kehruaiy I, and it seems probable that Crom well’s commission was 
issued on tlie same day, or, at all events, not long before or after. 

- This has given rise to an unfounded supposition, which was adopted 
by (’ailyle, that Ciomwell conveyed the amnmnition to {Iloucester itself. 
See y/n’ SiOtfiAi Dove, hh 34 ? 3 - 

l.uke to hissex, Mai eh 6. List of the piisoncrs. Egerton iMSS. 
785, fob 5b, 81 ). 

‘ Crawfold to Oimond, Novembei 26. Vaughan to Ormond, November 
28, 1643. Ca)le MSS, vii, fob 606, 623. 
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engaged, and Cromwell sent Packer back to Buckingham with 
a letter to the Major-General. 

Surely,^’ WTOte Cromwell, ^‘you are not well-advised thus 
to turn off one so faithful to the cause, and so able to serve you 

March lo Packer was an 

Cromueirs Anabaptist. “ Admit he be, shall that render him 
letteitohim. scrvc the public ? . . . Sir, the State 

in choosing men to serve it — that satisfies. I advised you 
formerly to bear with men of different minds from yourself. If 
you had done it when I advised you to it, you would not 
have had so many stumbling-blocks in your way. Take heed 
of being sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, against those 
to whom you can object little but that they square not with you 
in every opinion concerning matters of religion.’' ^ 

How to get the best soldiers was the problem which made 
Cromwell tolerant, and tolerance built upon so material a 
foundation would to the end have something in it narrower 
than Chillingworth’s craving for the full light of truth. 
Cromwell, with all his massive strength, remained always the 
practical man, asking not so much what the thing is as how it 
can be done. 

Manchester’s army was not yet what Fairfax’s afterwards 
became in the main— -an army of Sectaries ; but under Crom- 
well’s protection the Sectaries were strong within it. 
Like the followers of the Laudian reaction, the Sec- 
Sectaiies. gathered strength from the decline of sympathy 

with Calvinism which set in early in the seventeenth century. To 
cultivated, scholarly minds dislike of Calvin’s discipline showed 
itself in a craving for somewhat of intellectual liberty, and for 
a form of worship which had nothing to jar upon their sensitive 
perceptions. To the sturdy peasant or artisan, whose sole litera- 
ture was the Bible, and whose earnest but narrow vision was 
hampered by no traditional interpretations, it was easy to pick 
out passages which lent themselves to well-nigh any interpre- 
tation whatever. Yet it was not the variety of opinion, however 
marked, which was the special characteristic of these enthusiasts. 
It was rather their aim at that ideal perfection which Fuller 
* Cailyle,, Lt-Uci XX. 
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had wisely declared could never be attained by any earthly 
Church. The nickname of Donatists — taken from those 
African Christian =5 of the fourth century who refused Church 
fellowship to all who had shown the slightest weakness in the 
days of persecution -with which Fuller had attempted to brand 
them was not wholly undeserved. Separatists existed because 
they were resolved to draw round themselves a fence of ortho- 
doxy and holiness which would keep them apart even from 
men of ordinary honesty and righteousness whose spiritual 
attainments were, as they believed, inferior to their own. 
J^aptists existed because there were those who could not con- 
ceive that anything short of the strong heartfelt conviction of 
the adult could make him a fit subject of the ordinance which 
was the sign of the Christian profession, whilst Roger Williams 
tore himself asunder from the Baptists because the ideal which 
he followed was too high and glorious to be realised even by 
those who, in the fulness of their years of discretion, had set 
themselves to live a purer and more divine life than that which 
seemed possible to the New England Separatists. 

In the normal condition of society the enthusiast and the 
man of common sense plays each his appointed part. Unless, 
on the one hand, there are those who attempt to shape their 
lives and the lives of others by a standard which never can be 
realised, and which does not perhaps deserve to be exclusively 
realised, stagnation will set in. Unless, on the other hand, 
there arc those who apply to such efforts the criticism either of 
practical sense or of the cultivated intellect, the world will 
liecome the prey of chimeras. In 1644, however, the con- 
dition of society was anything but normal. The uncultured 
snthiisia.sts suddenly found men to discipline and train them 
who could give them the cohesion which they needed. For a 
Lime, but only for a time, they w^ould carry all before them ; 
they would strive to mould the nation, of which they became 
the masters, after their own likeness. It would be all in vain. 
The cold tenacious resistance of use and wont would be too 
much for them. The (Jhurch of England, with fts historic 
memories and its literary (‘ulture, was not about to transform 
itself into a congeries of Separatist congregations, any more 
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than the well-worn social structure of the realm was about to 
transform itself into an ideal democracy ‘fearing God and 
hating covetousness.’ 

Yet if the sword of Marston Moor and Naseby was to drop 
from the hands of a disconcerted soldiery on Blackheath, it 
was not in vain that such as these bled and suffered. Salvation 
for a people does not lie in that reverence for authority or in 
that distrust of ignorant energy which marked the Royalists, 
nor yet in that respect for the predominance of theological 
learning which was the mark of the Presbyterian. It lies in 
those who, however much they may wander from the path, are 
ready to offer up their lives for that w^hich appears to them to 
be the highest spiritual good for themselves and for the wwld. 

The time for peace was not yet. The men after Cromwell’s 
heart were no lovers of war, but they had come to believe that 
such peace as they w^ould have must be reached through 
victory, and not through negotiation. They had their own 
sorrows, and they knew well w^hat desolation was spreading 
over England. Scarcely \vas the ink dry on Cromwelbs letter 
to Crawford, when he learned that his eldest surviving son, the 
Death of fought at Edgchill, was dying of 

C'lomweii’s small-pox in the garrison at Newport Pagnell. The 
young soldier was, as one who seems to have known 
him testified, ‘a civil young gentleman, and the joy of his 
father.’ ^ Such sorrows fell thickly in those years, Cromwell 
had a tender heart, but he turned away from the mourner’s 
part, leaving the dead to bury their dead, and — so he seems to 
have read the text — to fight for the kingdom of God. 

^ T/ie Parliament Scanty March 15-22, E. 38, 1 8. The passage has 
a genuine ring about it, and I am quite incredulous a])out the story told 
in the Sqtnre Papers, that Cioinwell’s son was killed in a fight at Knares- 
borough just before hfaiston Moor. Of all the numeious letteus and 
pamphlets, including the official despatches of Ihc Comniittee of Both 
Kingdoms, which treat of the Marston Moor campaign, not one mentions 
such a fight ; and it is haid to see how it could have taken place without 
notice being taken of it. On the other hand, I have leaint from Mr. Ottley, 
the Vicai of Newport Pagnell, that the name of Olivei Ciomwell does not 
occur 111 the register of burials, though I haidly think, unless the legisteis 
were kept with unusual caie, that the fact is of much importance. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

NEWARK, CirERlTON, AND SET.BY. 

Whitest the weapon was being forged which was ultimately to 
bring ruin to Charleses cause the Royalist commanders were 
16^4, not inactive. It required no great clearness of vision 
Scwarln discem the danger which overhung the North, 
the North, qj. neccssity of striving to the uttermost to recover 
the ground which had been lost at Nantwich. Newcastle, 
fearing to be crushed between the Scots and the Fairfaxes, 
Jan. 28. loudly called for help. Though the younger 

cafKfor^^^ Fairfax was still detained in Cheshire, his military 
help. hold upon the clothing towns of Yorkshire was 

complete. 'Phe West Riding, wrote Newcastle, was in the 
hands of Sir Thomas, and the East Riding in the hands of his 
father. Manchester would soon be bringing his new army into 
Yorkshire. To oppose these combined forces he was himself 
able to muster no more than 5,000 foot and 3,000 ill-armed 
horse. All other enterprises in the North must be laid aside 
in order to destroy the Scots. If your Majesty,” he wrote 
on JAbruary 16, “beat the Scots, your game is 
absolutely won. . . . for Lancashire and C'heshire, 
if you should think fit, they should he fallow for a while.” ^ 
Newcastle may well have been anxious. By this time not 
pariin- Only had Lord Fairfax become completely master of 
sutressesin Riding, but hc had been able to despatch 

Voikshne William Constable to overrun the North Riding. 
To capture Scarborough was beyond Constable’s power, but he 
had secured Whitby without difficulty. Newcastle, leaving a 

^ Newcastle to Rupeit, January 28. Lucas to - - , I'el)uiary 2. 
Newcastle to the Kinsj, February 16. ii. 368, 370, 384. 
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Strong garrison to defend the town from which he derived his 
title, had taken the held. His force, however, was but a small 
one, and he had never shown signs of that strategical skill 
which sometimes makes up for dehciency of numbers. His 
military adviser, Lord Eythin, was a methodical commander 
from the school of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Wherever it was felt that the services of a methodical 
commander were insufficient, the cry was raised for Rupert. 

Feb. 6. Rupert was already on the way. Some troops he 
Si'Sare'' took with him, but an army adequate to the work 
North, before him was still to be collected. The title of 
President of Wales had lately been conferred on him, and 
Wales was always a good recruiting ground. On the 21st he 
was at Shrewsbury, and before long, gathering men around 
him as best he could, he made his way to Chester.^ He was 
Ma ch applications for help from all quarters. 

Lathom * The Earl of Derby pleaded hard with him to hasten 
House. ^1^^ assistance of his Countess, who had bidden 

defiance from behind the walls of Lathom House to all the 
efforts of the Lancashire Parliamentarians.- Rupert thought 
that Lathom House could hold out without relief for some 
time to come, and he had more important matters to consider 
than a lady’s distress. Meldrum and Willoughby were besieg- 
ing Newark, and if Newark fell all possibility of cutting in two 
the hostile line which now stretched from north to south would 
be for ever at an end. 

An order from the King decided Rupert’s choice. On 
March 13 he started for Newark.^ Picking up scattered de~ 
March 13. tachiiieiits froiii every Royalist garrison he passed, 
Sts^outfor found himself on the 20th ^ at Bingham, some 
Newark. twclvc iiiiles south-west of the fortress \\hich he was 
hastening to relieve. At two on the morning of the 2i.st he 
was again in the saddle. Sweeping round Newaik, he reached 

‘ Dugdale’s Diary. Intelligence fiom vShiewsbuiy. Egerton j\fSS. 
7S5, fol. 126I). - Derby to Rupert, March 7. IWirbui ton^ li. 3S2. 

^ Robert Ryton to Ormond, March 14. Carfe Jl/SS. i\. fol. 534. 

‘ On the 191)1 according to the Royalist narrative, but this is evidently 
a iiiistake. 
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he Beacon Hill with his advanced guard of horse between 
hght and nine, the rest of his little army with the artillery 
)eing still two miles behind. Rupert’s sole notion of tactics 
was to charge the enemy, and this time he could 
Fhl^'eiief^' have found no better. The bulk of Sir John 
jt Newark, jv^eldrum’s army had abandoned the siege works, and 
^vere crowded round the shell of a house known as the Spittle,^ 
which had been burnt in the siege of 1643, which lay by 
Lhe river’s side outside the gate of the town. Immediately in 
front of Rupert, at the foot of a gentle slope, was a body of 
horse. Perceiving signs of wavering amongst them, he gave 
Lhe word to charge. There was a short resistance, and then 
victory and a chase. The arrival of Rui)ert’s infantry and a 
sally from the garrison of the town rendered IMeldrum’s jiosition 
hopeless, es])ecially as the men whom he had placed to secure 
his retreat by guarding the bridge over the Trent deserted their 
post and fled to Nottingham. On the following morning 
Meldrum capitulated. Plis troops were to march 
ivLkiumr* away, but his siege artillery, together with three or 
capituUtes. thousaiid iiiuskets and a large number of pikes 

and pistols, were to remain in the hands of the victors. 

Congratulations poured in upon Rupert from all sides. 
Yet the result of this brilliant achievement was barely more 
Results of negative. At the head of a coherent army 

the victory, j^upert woLilcl doubtlcss liave hewn his way into the 
heart of the Eastern Association, and would either have made 
all co-operation between Manchester and the Scots imiiossible, 
or would have ])erished in the attempt. Rujicrt’s troojis, how- 
ever, were for the most part derived from scattered garrisons, 
and could not be spared for many days. He had indeed 
gained arms for his new levies, and in Charles’s armies arms 
were always harder to ('ome by than men. Cainsborough, to(j, 
was dismantled and abandoned by the Pailiamentary garrison, 

’ It ih ncru the place where ‘the King’s sc(mce ’ is marked on a map 
of the siege of 1646 in tlie Museum Libiary. See Thorotoirs J/hL of 
Nottni»h<^wishiro, i. 390. 

- His Prince Rnperf^ raisin^ of the su\L!e of Neioark. B. 3S, 

10. A briej 1 elation of the of Neivu) k. hi. 39, 8. 
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and Lincoln, Sleaford, and Crowland were rapidly overpowered. 
Yet what was the gain of a few scattered posts without an army 
to support them ? Before long Rupert had returned the 
greater part of his force to the garrisons from which they had 
been taken, and was once more in Wales levying contributions, 
by means of which he hoped to raise an army which he might 
permanently attach to his person.^ 

Rupert’s diversion at Newark made Newcastle again cla- 
morous for aid. He had found himself unable to maintain 
his ground against the Scots in the neighbourhood 

Newcastle /- r. 1 1 i i ° 

and the of Sunderland, and, leaving them to complete their 
preparations for the siege of Newcastle, had fallen 
back on Durham. The number of his enemies was ever on 
the increase, They say,” he wrote to Rupert, “ Sir Thomas 
March 29. coming into Yorkshire for certain, which 

Newcastle much disturb his Majesty’s aifairs here. Could 

inges tt- 1 J J 

Rupert to your Highness march this way, it would, I hope, put 

help him. ,, i, , r 

a final end to our troubles ; but I dare not urge 
this, but I leave it to your Highness’s great wisdom.” ‘H 
thought,” he added plaintively in a postscript, “my Lord 
Byron would have followed him close. Your Highness’s 
presence would dissolve him.” - 

Not the will but the power was wanting to Rupert. The 
sense of being overmatched was growing on the Royalists. If 
Rupert’s presence in the North brought hope to the King’s 
struggling partisans in Yorkshire and Lancashire, it was re- 
garded with despair in the South. Scarcely had he reached 
April 3 Wales when a despatch arrived summoning him 
recalled ^ot haste to Oxfoi'd, and although the order 

April 4. countermanded on the following day,** that it 

The order sliould liave becii given at all was a sure sign how 
manded. far tlic King’s fortunes had ebbed since the da}^s of 
Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. Charles had indeed 

‘ The Weekly Aaoioif. E. 40, 16. Porter to Riipeit, April i. Sir 
R. Ryion to Rupcit, Apiil. Add. MSS. 18,981, ful. 119, 120. Pio- 
claiiiation, IMaicli 29. Warburton, 11. 401. 

- Newcastle to Rupert, Maich 29. Warhurton^ ii. 400. 

Digby to Rupert, April 3, Apiil 4. Add. MSS. 18,981, fob 126, 130. 
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suffered a defeat in Hampshire which was only less than a 
serious disaster. 

In the last week in February the Parliamentary com- 
manders of the Southern forces had held serious consultations 
The Pariia- Loiidoii. The plan of the campaign laid down 
coi^^bined an attack on the King’s position at Oxford, 
campaign in which was to be entrusted to Essex, and an effort to 
reconquer the West, which was to be made by 
Waller. As far as it is possible to judge by events, the latter 
prospect was altogether premature, but there was always a 
temptation on both sides to go beyond military exigencies in 
the acquisition of territory, as every square mile of ground 
gained added something to the financial resources of one side 
and deducted it from the other. This time, however, the 
members of the council of war fixed their immediate hopes on 
apian which, if it had been conceived by Charles, they would 
have stigmatised as treachery, but which, as coming from them- 
selves, they doubtless regarded as a mere stratagem of war. 
Proposal Basing House was in the custody of I.ord Charles 
Basing 1 a LI let, the bi other of the Marquis of AVinchester, 
piouse. believed in I.ondon that Lord Charles 

was prepared to betray his trust. • Amongst those who took 
part in the council of war was Sir Richard Grenvile, a 
Sir Richard brother of Sir Bevil. A selfish and un- 

Grenvile. principled man, he had gone through the evil school- 
ing of the Irish War, and, falling into the hands of the Parlia- 
mentarians upon his landing at Idverpool, he had declared 
himself willing to embrace their cause. Flis military experi- 
ence gained him the appointment of IJeutenant-General of 
AValler’s horse and admission to the councils of the Parlia- 
mentary generals. He was not a man to feel at home in an 
atmospliere of Puritanism, and on March 3 he fled to Oxford, 

' Nicholas to Ormond, ATarcli 5. Oarte’s Onnond, \-i. .j6. llic 
Weekly A ecoitni. "K. 35, 23. Accortling to Agostini’s dcsijalch of ‘'A 
tlierc were also plans for treacherous designs in Keading and Oxford ‘an/j 
contro la stessa |x;rsona del Re.’ As this is not hinted at anywhere else, 
it is probably a mere rumour. 
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carrying with him the secret of Paulet’s treachery and of the 
plan of campaign for the coming season d Grenvile’s name 
was attached with every injurious epithet ^ to a gallows in 
London, whilst at Oxford he was regarded as a pattern of 
loyalty. Paulet was arrested and sent befoie a court-martial. 
Eventually, however, he received a pardon from the King, 
who, as may be conjectured, w^as unwilling to send the brother 
of so staunch a supporter as the Marquis of Winchester to an 
ignominious death.^ 

The lime w^hen either side could hope to effect its purpose 
by treachery had passed aw^ay. Open w^arfare alone could 
decide the quarrel. Early in March the hearts of 
A convot^' the Oxford Royalists w^ere gladdened by the arrival 
of arms. ^ 1^^^^ String of cai'ts laden with arms for 10,000 

men, the result of Lord Goring’s bargaining in France.^^ Yet 
even this store w^as insufficient. “ The King,” wrote one of 
Ormond’s correspondents, ‘Gvants arms and money abomi- 
nably.”"' It w^as thought possible, how^ever, to keep Hopton 
in the field at the head of eight or ten thousand men. It was 
now more important than ever to occupy the attention of 
the Parliamentary commanders in the South, as Gloucester 
was again in distress, and a recent attempt to revictual it from 
Waiwvick had signally failed.^' 

With the force thus equipped Hopton advanced to 

* “ Sir R. Chenvile came hither yesternight and Inonght with him 
Waller’s commission of Lieutenant-General of the Horse unto him. He 
1)1 ought with him some thirty horse, but that which is most valuable in 
the puritan is that he hath brought with him all the new hIS. of the 
councils at London which w’ere held this last week foi all this .summer 
service.” Ti ever to Rupert, March 8. Mr. Firlh’s A’/r/tv'/ Tra7iscnpts. 

" Skellum Grenvile is the name by which he is now known in the 
parliamentary newspnpeis : .Skellum, I suppose, being equi\alent to 
‘ Schelm ’ 

Nicholas to Forth, May 7* S.P. Bom. di. 108. 

' Intelligence fnjin Oxford, Maich 8. Egerton iMSS. 7^5 5 122b. 

AgObtini to the Doge. Vcncfiau 7'ranstripts, R.O. 

3 Trevor to Oimond, March 9. Caite’s Ormond, vi. 57. 

•’ Walkei’s Historical Discouj scs, 7- Agostini to the Doge, 

Venetian Ti amiripts, R.O. 
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Winchester. Waller, having been joined by some 4,000 horse 
Hopton and dragooiis Under Balfour, was able to dispose of 
Waller. army slightly more numerous than that which 

was opposed to him. On March 2 5 he was at West Meon, 
where he could guard the road from Winchester to Petersfield.^ 
It was here that he received the news of Rupert’s success 
at Newark, with a recommendation irom the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms not to venture rashly upon an engagement. 
Hopton’s army, on the other hand, was in good spirits. The 
Earl of Forth himself, having brought a reinforcement* of 
2,000 men, remained to give Hopton the encouragement of 
Forth in his personal assistance in the manoeuvres which 
were about to open. There had been much 
Royalists, straining of courtesy between the two commanders, 
each insisting that the other should give orders to the troops. 
In the end Hopton's urgency prevailed, and Forth, who was 
suffering from a severe fit of the gout, was induced to occupy 
a position which would require all the energy of a general 
in robust health. 

Ill as he was, Forth’s skill as a strategist did not fail him. 
On the 27th he made for Alresford, and occupied the town 
March 27. before WallcT, perceiving too late the importance of 
fc^cupies bie post, was able to reach it. At Alresford the 
iUrestbrd. Royalists Commanded the road to London, whilst 
Waller was compelled to halt at Hinton Ampner, lietween 
Cheriton and Bramdean, where tlie clear stream of tlie Itchen 
rises from the chalk. In this situation he could only put him- 
self in communication with his base of operations either by a 
decisive victory or by a dangerously circuitous march. Once 
more, as at Newbury, the strategical advantage lay with the 
March 23. conimander. It seemed as if the tactical 

puled advantage was to be on his side as well. During 
the 28th Forih and Hopton, having established 
themselves on the crest of the hill which separates Alresford 

^ 77 ie Trite Informer. Ik 39, 24. 

- Tlie Conimitlec of Ih K. to Waller and Balfour, March 24. Com. 
I.effer Book. 
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from Cheriton, succeeded in pushing their outposts over the 
top, to the tongue of high ground which rises from the north 
bank of the Itchen, about a hundred feet lower than the crest 
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detachment to guard the lower eminence, Forth and Hopton 
occupied in force the height behindd 

Waller’s officers were dispirited with the result of such 
fighting as there had been. They now knew that in conse- 
quence of Rupert’s success at Newark no help from Essex or 
Manchester ^ was to be expected. A council of war decided 
to retreat, and in the dark hours of the night J.isle learnt fioni 
the sound of rolling \vheels that it had already commenced.^ 
If, however, the retreat was begun, it was soon countermanded. 
Whatever military prudence might dictate, the advice of the 
council of w’ar was hateful to the sturdy Puritanism which made 
muc'h possible to man by believing all things to be possible 
to God. '^‘Surely,” said Captain Birch to Hazlcrigg, ‘ffive fear 
whether that were God’s cause w'e have in hand ; for did we 
assuredly believe it, wffien He calls us to fight with His enemies 
w'e should not run from them ; for man’s extremity is Gods 
0[)portunity.” ‘ As officer in charge of the outposts, Birch 
took care, by keeping his men in contact with the enemy, to 
make it difilciilt for the army to draw back. Time was gained, 

^ and at break of day AVallcr, who probably repented 
Ufittic of ‘ of the pusillanimous decision of the preceding even- 
ing, took advantage of a thick mist which filled the 
valley to throw a considerable force into Cheriton Wffiod on 
the higher ground in fiont of his right wing. Some t^vo hours 
after dawm lisle, finding himself outflanked, fell back from 
his advanced position, leaving the ridge to be occupied by 
Waller.'’ 


' Account of Hoplon’s manrciivies. Clarendon MSS, 1,738 (6). 

I'hc Com. of ]j. K. to Wallci and IJalfoiir, March 20. Com, Letter 

nook. 

■* Clarendon J\ISS. (fi)- 

' Mthlary iMemoir of Cot. Bl}th (Camd. Soc.), 19. 

(lopton’s own account of these early niameii vies, Clarendon MSS. 
,738 (6), is by far the best, but even this is not cicni in all points. 
‘Tile enemy,” he says, reteri ing to the inoining of the day bcfoie the 
lattle, had taken tlieii (piarteisin a low field adjoining to Lady Stukely’s 
ouse” i.e. at llinttni Ainpner — not a mile and a half fioni our 
rmy, so as theie was but a little hill and a little vale between us.” This 
little hill ’ is the ridge on which Waller was suhscquentlv nosted, and ilie 
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The occupation of Cheriton Wood was not the only act by 
which Waller vindicated his title to be the best ^ shifter and 
chooser of the ground ’ amongst the commanders of his dayd 
Between him and the Royalist army lay a depression, shallow 
by the wood on his right, but broadening out into a wide and 
comparatively deep valley opposite his centre and left. At the 
bottom was an open common, whilst the ridges on both sides 
were covered by enclosed fields. Waller’s quick eye saw how 
to utilise the accidents of the locality, and, abandoning the 
usual practice of drawing up cavalry on the wings, placed his 
horse on the common in front of the foot, in order that it 
might be ready to attack the enemy’s cavalry if it poured in 
disorder out of the lane which offered its only means of access 
to the open ground.*'^ 

vale the dip in which most of the fighting took place. ‘‘The hill they 
endeavoined to keep because it covered them from us, and gave them the 
advantage of looking into us. We disputed that ground that day with 
little parties and loose skirmishes, but towards the evening we got the top 
of the hill and the view of the enemy’s quarteis.” Then, after describing 
how Lisle was left behind with i,ooo foot and 500 horse in a little wood, 
which has long since disappeaied — unless, indeed, it is a cornei of Cheriton 
Wood that is meant - and how the bulk of the aimy retreated to the higher 
lidge behind, llopton says that Lisle, ‘ being so near as he heaid them 
span and diive their waggons, conceived they weie diawing oil.' On tlii- 
Foith made preparations foi pursuit. At daybreak ITopton went to Lisle’s 
post to see what was going on. “The morning,” he continues, “was 
veiy misty, so as he could not make a clear discovery till the sun was near 
two horns up, and then he found that the enemy was not drawing off, but 
that they had, in the dark of the night, possessed themselves of a high 
woody giound that was on the right hand of their own quai tens, and placed 
men and cannon in it that commanded the hill where Sir ( 3 . Lisle was ; 
of this he piesently adveitised the Earl of Ijientfoid,” i,c. Foith, who w’as 
subsequently laised to that title. There is no diiect evidence of Lisle’s 
letieat, but it w^oukl almost necessaiily follow, and all the accounts of the 
battle itself wdiich have reached us imply that Waller occupied the lidge 
which Lisle had been placed to guaid. I have to thank ]\Ii. Stiatton, of 
Chilcombe, for kindly accompanying me o\ei the held, and pointing out 
the Sites tiaditionally connected with the battle. 

‘ vSee p. 169. 

" It is this position which is represented in the map at p. 322. There 
IS no local tiadition of any giound known as the Common, hut the fencing 
ill the \ alley has the appeal ance of being compaiatively new, and 1 wa»j 
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In spite of his gout Forth had come out from Alresford to 
take the command of the Royalists. He had entrusted the 
left wing to Hopton, who, as soon as he saw the advantage 
which had been gained by Waller, ordered Colonel Appleyard 
to clear Cheriton A¥ood. After a sharp struggle, Appleyard 
effected his object, and Hopton would gladly have pushed the 
success home by a charge with both horse and foot along the 
ridge on which the bulk of Waller’s army lay, especially as it 
was giving signs of being shaken by its fliilure to hold the 
wood. Forth, however, always a cautious tactician, shrank 
from the risk involved in Hopton’s proposal. It would be 
i)etter, he thought, to allow the enemy the choice between an 
attack at a disadvantage and a retreat, which, as the Royalists 
were in possession of his line of communication with I.ondon, 
could hardly fail to end in disaster. If Waller’s army were 
ruined, not only would Kent and Sussex lie open to the 
invaders, but Manchester and Essex would perforce be sum- 
moned to the rescue, leaving Rupert time to complete his pre- 
parations for the defence of the North against the Scots. 

Such were the chances which hung upon the fortunes of' 
the day. In the Royalist armies generals might scheme aright, 
but victory or defeat depended on the ill-considered zeal of 
some high-spirited officer, too untamed to allow military dis- 
cipline to stand in his way when he was burning to strike a 
gallant blow at tlie rebels he despised. This time it was young 
Sir Elenry Bard who, in defiance of orders, galloped down the 
hill into the fatal valley at the head of his regiment. Un- 
supported for a time, he was soon surrounded and his followers 
annihilated ; but his movement had made it impossible for 
Forth to persist in his IMbian tactics, and Sir Edward Stawell 
was despatched to the succour of the impetuous Paladin, too 
late to be of service to his comrades. For a full half-hour 
Stawell fought on. He succeeded in driving back the enemy’s 
horse on the common ; but he flung himself in vain upon tlie 
Parliamentary artillery drawn up behind the hedges on the 

luld lliat tluj laud had lx.'cn enclosed in the last generation. Even if it 
\\'as not spoken of in Cheriton at the time of the battle as tlie Common, it 
was open enougli for a Royalist othcer to call it l)y that name. 
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hillside beyond. His troopers were driven back in utter rout, 
and he was himself left as a wounded prisoner in the cnemy^s 
hands. 

If Stawcll was defeated it was not because he was left 
entirely without support. Other cavalry regiments had been 
ordered down, but the lane which led to the open ground was 
so narrow that the reinforcements arrived slowly, and as soon 
as the Parliamentary horse was again in full possession of the 
common it could foil upon each regiment as it entered and 
overpower it before help came.^ Never, by the confession of 
friend and foe, had the Cavaliers fought so vigorously as they 
did under these adverse circumstances,*^ and if cowardice was 
shown at all on their side it was only by the soldiers of the 
Queen’s Regiment, which was composed mainly of Frenchmen, 
who were without spirit for a fight in which their national 
sympathies were not engaged. For three hours the gallant 
English gentlemen struggled in vain to win the common. Yet, 
if they could not gain the open ground, their foot lining the 
hedges on the northern slope made it impossible for Waller 
to push his advantage home. At last Hazlerigg spied a gap 
between the enemy’s horse and foot. Thrusting his troopers 
into the unoccupied space, he gained a position which decided 
the battle. Sullenly the Royalists drew back, leaving their 
best and bravest, amongst them Lord John Stuart, one of 
Lennox’s gallant brothers, and Sir John Smith, who had 
snatched the standard from the secretary at Edgchill, dead or 
dying on the ground. 

F ortlf s spirit rose with adversity. The skill which he had 


^ Slingsby’h nariative. Clmxndon Jl/SS. i,73S {7). 

“ Claienclon’s assertion to the contrary is no doubt founded on the 
behaviour of the Queen’s Regiment, and, as fai as the English regiments 
were concerned, cannot stand in the face of the statements made by 
tliose who were piescnt. Shngsby, on the one side, writes, “ I am con- 
fident our horse did peiform more gallant chaiges that day than hath been 
known in any one battle this wai,” and Hazlerigg, on the othci, lepoited 
to the House of Commons (Vonge’s Diaiy, Add. JIRS. 18,779, fob 87) 
that ‘ theii hoise, being veiy good, gave many chaiges, and maintained 
their chaiges on lioth sides thiee hours.’ 
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displayed in the manoeuvres which preceded the battle was 
not wanting to him in the conduct of the retreat- 
Showing to the enemy a firm front which checked 
all efforts to improve the victory, he pushed on in 
the direction of Winchester. Then, suddenly turning to the 
right, the defeated army made its way to Basing House, whence 
the way to Reading lay open before it.^ 

In London the news of Waller’s victory, coming as it did 
upon the heels of the ill tidings from Newark, was received 
Therecep- eiitliusiastic joy. At Oxford every effort was 

made to extenuate the defeat. Forth, it was alleged, 
had retreated in good order and had lost no guns. 
It was quite true ; but for all that the defeat at 
Cheriton was no ordinary repulse. Not only had 
it put an end for ever to that scheme for the invasion 
of Kent and Sussex which, from the very beginning 
of the war, had played such a part in the Royalist strategy, 
but it set free the armies of Essex and Manchester for offensive 
operations. Morally, the effect of the battle was even more 
decisive. It now appeared that no strategical skill, no splendid 
chivalry, could compensate for the inherent indiscipline of the . 
Royalist gentry. At Newbury it had been possible to throw 
the l^larne on the failure of ammunition. No such excuse 
could be pleaded at Cheriton. 

Waller’s success at Cheriton came opportunely to strengthen 
the hands of the War-party at Westminster. That party, led 
now by Vane and St. John, were thoroughly con- 
vinced that victory alone could lead to a peace which 
would give them satisfaction. For some weeks they 
had been struggling with difficulty against the widely diffused 
craving for peace, which was the natural result of the hardships 
and miseries of war. Those hardships and miseries were not 
confined to the scenes of actual strife, and members of the 
House of Commons whose rents remained unpaid found it 


Its effect 
un parties 
at;West. 
minster. 


‘ Account of I I oj)t()ifs man<X“uvrcs, C 7 ar. A/SS. 1,738(6). SUngsby's 
narrative. 3/d. 1,738 (7)- llnzlcriggas report in Yonge’s Diary. Ad(f, 
JIJSS. 18,779, LI* 87. Bntcuinicic V/rtutls Itnago. E. 53, 10. 
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difficult to obtain purchasers for land which was to be sold 
either to pay off an incumbrance, or to find a poition for a 
daughter, and had therefore every reason to feel sympathy with 
sufferers more hardly bestead than themselves. It was under 
the influence of this feeling that the Scotch Commissioners had 
Maich modify the reply which on March 9 

Germ of the had been sent to Charles’s offer to negotiate. As 
King's de- originally framed the letter had contained a clause 
thronement. ^ King’s return to Parliament, 

failing which means were to be taken to provide for tlie govern- 
ment of the country without him. The clause was withdrawn, 
but it contained the germ of an idea which, as long as Charles 
lived, would never be lost sight of. 

So trenchant a solution of existing difficulties was not likely 
to be widely accepted. Yet Charles was doing his best to make 
Foreign its acceptance possible, not so much by his military 

intrigues. efforts as by the successive blows which his foreign 

intrigues were striking at what remained of the intimate relation- 
ship between King and people. In the winter he had heen 
detected in attempting to overpower his subjects by the aid of 
France. When a company of Dutch ambassadors arrived in 
Jan. 12. January to offer mediation, the leaders of the War- 
party must have been much worse informed than 
arrive. usually wci’c if they had not cause for suspecting 

that the new mediation was intended to be as favourable to the 
Court as that of Harcourt had been. 

In point of fact, Charles had long been angling for effectual 
aid from the Prince of Orange and the States-General. The 
bait which he had to offer was the hand of the youthful Prince 
of Wales, which P'rederick Henry, and still more his 
Proposed ambitious wife, coveted for their daughter. Somc- 

marnage of,.,,, i i tt. 

the Prince thing had been said about the matter when Henrietta 

of Wales ° 

Maria was at the Hague in the spring of i6„i3, but 
when she met her husband in the summer after the victories of 
Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down, events appeared to have 
taken so favourable a turn m England that foreign aid might 
be dispcnseil with. A letter written by Jermyii two dajs after 
the battle of Newbury shows that Charles did not then think 
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fit to take up the scheme, though he did not wish to cut off 
all expectation of success^ The growing strength of the Par- 
liamentary armies during the winter, together with his disap- 
pointment of any immediate results from Harcourt’s mission, 
probably turned Charles’s thoughts once more towards a Dutch 
alliance. At all events, on February the 12th, when 
Hopes' hdd ambassadors from the States had been some 
out. weeks in London, Jcimyn wrote that the King and 

Queen were more favourable to the marriage than the Piince 
of Orange had supposed, and that they only wished to be sure 
that their affairs would be advanced by its mcans.^ 

On the ambassadors and their proposals the Parliamentary 
leaders, though probably not in tiosscssion of the key of the 
enigma, not unnaturally looked with suspicion. When the 
Dutchmen demanded an audience of the Houses they found 
March 14. ^^01 y diplomatic obstacle thrown in tl leir way. At last, 
mediation March i..tAbey contrived to intimate to the Lords 
offered. ppjy ^vcrc ready, with the full a[)probation of the 

King, to tender Iheir good offices to put an end to the war.’^ 
So hard was it, m the existing state of feeling, to meet any 
proposal tending to peace with a direct negative, that Vane 
and his friends preferred to get the negotiation — if negotiation 
there was to be -into their own hands. Under their influence 
, the Commons voted that the C'ommittee of Both 

t?e Waf Kingdoms should be entrusted with the preparation 

party in the of the terms to be laid before the King.'^ The 1 .ords, 
commoms. peacc, aucl being well aware that nothing 

Pulposaiot' acceptable to Chailes would be offered by the exist- 
thc Loid.. ('ommittee, ])ro})osed the appointment of a new 
joint Committee, to be stiecially entrusted with the negotiation, 
on which they hotied to secure a preponderance of men who 
shared their views. The real motives of cither lioiise would 


' Jeimyn to Jlcenvlict, *^ 43 - Orocn van rrinstcrc)\ 

Si'i. 2, IV. 92, 9.ij. 

“ [JcrniynJ to [I loenvliet], Feb. .pk Ibid. 98. 

The Dutch ambassadors to the Statos-CJcneial, Maicli .1;?. Add. 
MSS. 17,077 Ig fob 246. L.J. M. 419. 

‘ C.y. iii. 428. D’Fwls's liiaiy. Hi//. J/.SS. 166, ful. 33. 
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hardly bear exposure to the public view, and for some time 
arguments of a practical or constitutional nature were made to 
do duty in the controversy which arose between the Houses. 
On March 30, Vane had such difficulty in carrying a majority 
with him on what appeared to be a mere question of procedure, 
that the numbers were equally divided, and he only gained his 
point by the Speaker’s casting vote.^ 

The news from Cheriton, which reached Westminster on 
April I, did much to strengthen Vane’s shattered position. 

Apni fresh messengers brought tidings of 

Waiiei’s Waller’s continued prospcrit}^ Within ten days 
^ ’ after the battle he had occupied ’Winchester, though 
the castle still held out, had overrun Andover, Salisbury, and 
Christchurch, and was threatening to advance into Dorsetshire. 

The news from Hampshire had very nearly led Charles to 
a resolution which would hardly have failed to prove disastrous. 
The Queen Quecii was once more near the time of her 

remove from delivery, and was impatient to take refuge in a place 
Oxford. of safety far from the tumult of war, perhaps too to 
escape from the bitter tongues which found occupation in 
defaming her at Oxford. In her choice of quarters she hesi- 
tated for a time between Bristol and Chester. From the 
former it would be easiei to escape to France ; from the latter 
the passage was open to Ireland,- wdicre the Confederate 
Catholics assiiicd her of a hospitable reception, as well as of a 
revenue of 4,000/. a month. Her decision for the time at least 
w’as in favour of Chester. Yet how to reach Chester now that 
the Roundheads were triumphant, save under Rupert’s guidance, 
^ ^ she hardly knew, and on April 3 Digby, by Charles’s 
Riijlmt orders, summoned Rupert to leave his preparations 
for the defence of the North to escort the terrified 
her. Queen. Yet even Charles’s uxorious fondness 

could not persist in a course so ruinous, and the order given 
on the 3rd was recalled on the 4th. ^ 

1 L.J VI. 472, 4S2, 4S3, 491. CJ. hi. 442. 

- Ticvor to Oimond, Ivlarch 9, April 13. Carte’s Ormo^id, vi. 57, 87. 

* DiL^byto Kupeit, April 3. Bt/d. Jl/SS. 18,981, fol 126. 

‘ Digby to Ruptit, Apiil 4. Add. J/SS. 18,981, fob 130. See p. 375. 
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The Queen had been the more anxious to place herself 
under Rupert’s care as she knew that her husband had not 
Charles ^ Spare for her protection. Charles had 

taSJlhc*'” already announced his intention of taking the field 


field. 


in person, and Marlborough was selected as the 


place where his standard was to be set up for the new campaign. 

, On April lo he left Oxford, and on the following 

Apul TO. 1 1 , 

He leaves day rcvicwcd ins army, 10,000 stiong, near 
Aldbonrne, on the open ground which had l^cen the 
scene of the skirmish preceding the battle of Newbury. On 
the T2th he leturncd lo Oxford to await the development of 
pioceediiiffs ^bc plaiis of the enemy, and to bring to a close the 
Oxford Par. ‘‘^^^^ion of liis Oxford Ikirlianient 'That Parliament 
hament. taken its duty too seriou.sly to give complete 

satisfaction at Court. It had raised objections to official pro- 
ceedings, had overhauled accounts and suggested economies. 

In an address presented to the King on the 15th it 
iisaddiess manifested both its undoubted loyalty and its entire 
tuthe kinci. higher w^ork of statesmanship. In 

words which did no more than echo the vague sentiments 
which w'cre so dear to Charles’s lieart, it begged him to repeat 
once more his assurani'es of protection to the Protestant re- 
ligion, his promise to convoke a national synod to establish 
the peac'c (jf the Churcli, and to recommend it, w’henever the 
time came for it to meet, to have \a care for the ease of tender 
consciences,’ whatever that might mean. A single example of 
actual toleration accorded to some one particular tender con- 
siaence w'ould have been w^orth more than the most solemn 
engagement to recommend toleration in the distant future. 
Charles was, moreover, asked to assure his subjects that he 
had no thought of abandoning the use of Parliaments 
in the future, and that the exactions authorised in 
time of war should not be follow’-cd as a prece- 
dent in time of peace. To all this Charles replied 
most graciously, and on the rfith he prorogued 
I’arliament to October 8.^ On the 17th the Queen 
set out, not for (diester, but for Exeter. ITance, not Ii eland, 
‘ Rus/nv. V. 597. 


A] ml tf). 
'I'Ik; Oxfijul 
I’.u luimtiit 
piuroj^ucd, 

Apiil T7. 
The Queen 
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C)\loi cl. 
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was in case of necessity to be the place of her retreat. The 
farewell which she now took of her husband proved to be the 
last. 

If Charles decided that his wife was not to take refuge in 
Ireland, it was probably because he knew that his relations 
Charles’s With Ireland Were far moie unpopular amongst his 
witane- supporteis than was to be gathered from the 

land. courtly expressions of the address which had just 

been presented to him. He had not hitherto reaped much 
advantage even from the English troops vrhich he bad been 
enabled to bring over in consequence of the Irish cessation. 
One body of those troops had throwm down their arms at 
Nantwich. Another body had shared in the defeat at Cheriton. 
It was but a poor compensation for the obloquy which had 
fallen on him that a third body of about 2,000 men was now 
engaged in the siege of Wem, and might possibly be made 
available to swell the numbers of that army which Rupert was 
still engaged in raising. 

Charles’s larger scheme of enlisting the Irish Catholics on 
his own side was even less likely to prove a success than his 
scheme for transporting the English army from Ireland. On 
^ February 23 Antrim anived at Kilkenny, lie was 
AutrhiKt" instructed to urge upon the Supreme Council the 
^dyantage which it would be to them if, without wait- 
ing for concessions from Charles, they at once despatched to his 
aid the 10,000 Irish Celts whom they had offered him a year 
before,^ and if they added 2,000 more to serve under Antrim 
himself in the Scottish Highlands, and a supply of muskets 
and gunpowder for Rupert, lire reply of the Supreme Council 
wms not encouraging. They had no muskets or powder to 
spare, and if they took under consideration the proposed em- 
ployment of 2,000 men in the Highlands, it would be only on 
the understanding that the port at which the men were to 
embark should be entrusted to their own keeping, thus giving 
them a fooling on that part of the coast which looks towards 
Scotland, and from which they had hitherto been excluded. 
As for the 10,000 men for England, they must wait to sec 
‘ .Seep. 123. 
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what the King would do for them before they did anything 
for the Kingd 

The Supreme Council was the less likely to consent to 
Antrim’s imrcasona])le demand as there was some probability 
Distics'.of that before long it would be master of all Ireland. 

In I'ebruary the Scottish army in Ulster, half-starved 
Ulster. c;pite of the promises of the Parliament at West- 

minster, was making active preparations to return to its native 
countiy, and the three English regiments which still held 
Belfast and the neighbouring towns for the King were, from 
sheer distress, on the verge of mutiny.- Charles was doing his 
The ho weaken his own position in Munster. Lord 

Mmwe! Iivihquin, a descendant of the house of O’Brien, 
bjh'uch”' whose Protestantism had ke[)t him firm in his loyalty 
quiu, to die English Crown, and who had commanded 
tioops with ('redit in the war in the South, arrived at Oxford in 
p'cbruaiy to ask for the vacant Presidency of Munster. All 
who knew Ireland thought him eminently (lualified for the 
i.ui uqvcu i.) Charles, however, had a year and a half before 

I'Miti.iiKi. promised it to Poitland at the request of Lennox, 
and though it would have been easy enough to make Portland 
understand that in such times private engagements must give 
way before public necessities, Charles insisted on keeping his 
promise, though IMrtland had never been in Ireland in his 
life, and had never shown that he possessed the qualities of a 
soldier. Incliicpiin went back to Ireland a disappointed man, 
ready to use against the King the sword which might have been 
drawn in his cause.* 

If Cliarles was in danger of losing ground in Munster, his 
hope of gaining stiength in Ulster was speedily quenched. 
Isarly in March Sir Frederick Llamilton brought assurances 
from Scotland that the wants of the Northern army should be 

* I). O'Neill to Onnond, Feb. 24 ; D. O’Neill to BigFy, Maich 2 ; 
Ounoncl to BiA>yj Mioch 13. (’aite’s Ornioul^ vi. 42, 43, 60. 

“ The ('oloncls in the Noith to Ormond, lAli. 5, 20, 21. Carte /1/SS. 
i\ fol. 104, 256, 273. 

‘‘ I)i.qhy to Oimoiid, Feh. S ; liichupiin to (Jimond, Feb, 10 j Trevor 
to Onuuud, Fell. 19. CaiteT O; mo/nt, vi, 30, 35, 37. 
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relieved, and before long the English Parliament, terrified at 
the risk which they would incur if the Scots withdrew from 
Ireland, made good the promises of Hamilton. All thought of 
returning to Scotland was at an end. ^ 

Charles had still to confront the Agents whom the Supreme 
Council had despatched to Oxford to lay its grievances before 
The iiLsh with a view to the conclusion of a permanent 

Agents at peace. Amongst other demands there were two of 

Oxfoid. . ITT 

pre-eminent importance. 1 he Agents asked for com- 
Their^de-^^ plete liberty for the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
mands. Complete independence of die Irish 

Parliament. In order to ensure the permanence of the new 
arrangement, official posts were to be fairly divided among his 
Majesty’s subjects of both religions, and an Act was to be passed 
authorising the levy of trained bands as in England — that is to 
say, the creation of an army preponderatingly Celtic in origin, 
and Roman Catholic in religion. Only if these requests were 
granted were the 10,000 Celts, for whom Charles was anxiously 
waiting, to be despatched to his aid. We know not,” wrote 
Lord Muskerry, the principal personage among the Irish 
Agents, “how it may be hoped that the nation may subsist in 
the condition of free subjects if our desires be not granted.” - 
Charles had now to listen to another talc. The Irish Catho- 
lic Agents had been followed to Oxford by agents appointed by 
the little group of Irish Protestants who had remained 
° faithful to the King. Their demands, presented on 
Protebtunts. gpp niore uncompromising than those 

of their opponents. Protestantism was to be established and 
Popery suppressed. The existing Parliament at Dublin, from 
which all Catholics had been expelled, ^vas to be recognised 
as alone legitimate. The Confederate Catholics were to be 
deprived of all authority, and the arms and fortresses in their 
possession were to be taken from them. As soon as they were 

• The Colonelb in the North to Oimond, March 12. Ca?ie MSS, ix. 
fol. 493. 

- Demandb of the Iiihli Ajj;ents, Maich 29. Cii]l)eit’s B/s/. of the 
Irish Confed, They were again piebcnted with some n.odilicatiuns on 
Apiil 2. Caitc’s On)io)id, w. 75. 
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disarmed they were at their own expense to restore the estates 
of Protestants to the condition in which they had been before 
the war. Poyning’s law was to be maintained and a Protestant 
army kept on foot. No one who refused to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy was to sit m the House of Commons.^ 
Between the two programmes no compromise was possible. 
On the one side was the harshest and most brutal assertion of 
Compromise Protcstant asceiidcncy, and of the right of the alien 
impossible, i^^iinority to enslave the children of the soil. On the 
other was a scheme fairer in appearance, fairer, as far as wc can 
now judge, in intentions, but leading inevitably to a situation 
in which the Protestants would have been at the mercy of their 
adversaries, and that too in days when the line of religious de- 
marcation rose up as an impenetrable wall of separation between 
t he professors of antagonistic creeds. Even Charles, eager as 
he was to secure the ro,ooo Celts, could not blind himself to 
the fact that he was asked to place his own co-rcligionists in 
the hands of a Catholic Parliament and a Catholic army, and 
what he felt hesitatingly and uncertainly was felt with passionate 
Feciins? at ciicrgy by the mass of his supporters. Their scorn- 
Oxfoid. rejection of the Irish demands is to be read be- 

tween the lines of the vague address on the subject of religion 
which was presented by the Oxford Parliament on the 15th,- 
and it was the comprehension of this which directed the Queen’s 
ste[)s to Exeter and not to Bristol on the 17th. 

Charles might hesitate long before giving a final answer 
which would cut off all hopes of further military assistance from 
Ireland, but his hope of entering on the new campaign with a 
Chaiies’s reinforcement of 1 0,000 Irishmen was none the less 
hXnd signally baffled. A disappointment as great as Charles’s 
ai)])ointcU awaited Montrose. Antrim, indeed, who continued 
to be treated with all courtesy at Kilkenny, had been enrolled 
as a member of the Supreme Council, and had been decorated 
with a high command in the Catholic army, but as yet there 
were no signs of any intention to provide him with the 2,000 

> ]^-c)positions of the Protestant Agents, April iS. Gilbert’s Uhl. of 
ihe Insh Confed. iii, 1*^3. 

- See p. 331, 
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men he required for his expedition to the Highlands. Mont- 
Montrose rose, wlio OR February 13 had been appointed the 
King’s Lieutenant-General in Scotland— this time the 
name of Maurice was omitted from the commission ^ 
— had hastened to York to urge Newcastle to supply 
him with the means of making his way into Scotland, 
whether Antrim effected a diversion in the Western Highlands 
or not. Newcastle, who had all the Scottish army to face, and 
who could ill spare a single man, gave him 100 men mounted 
on worn-out horses and two small pieces of ordnancQ. Picking 
up a small force of horse and 800 foot m Cumberland and West- 
moreland, he crossed the border on April 14, and occupied 
Dumfries, in the hope that the nobles would rise 
against Presbyterian tyranny. Phther the nobles dis- 
trusted Montrose or were cowed by the energy of the 
Committee of Plstates. The local forces rose against him, and 
and letinns bis ouly course was to retreat hastily to England. 
toEni-iand. about the same tune raised the banner 

of revolt at Aberdeen, was without difliculty suppressed by Ar- 
Ma 6 ^ -IMontrose was created a marquis, 

r^iontiusca a title which had no doubt been promised to him be- 

Maniuis. PAlglaild. 

There was too little coherence in Charles’s schemes to bring 
success within his reach. The chief result of them vasto create 
an ineradicable distrust of his character, and to bring down upon 
the unhappy Irish, whose fate in those times was not the one 
least deserving of sympathy, the inextinguishable hatred of all ILig- 
libh Puritans and of most lAiglish Protestants. There can be no 
doubt that some Irish soldiers were mingled with those 
of English birth who had been shipped from Ireland 
In London it was believed that the native Irish had 
already flocked over in thousands, and had robbed and mur- 


Insh 

soldiers ia 
Enirtuid 


' Commission, Pcb. 13. II: sL JISS. Com. Ju'Jk ii. 172. Seep. 351. 
- IVis/ui)/, 30 iMacbrayro to Spottiswood, Vlarch 15. Napiti’s 
Mt'DiunoLs oj Mont)osc^ li 389. Spalduv^., ii. 332. Merc. Aitluu.s. E. 
30, 2. 

(Jii Vlaich S ( )iinond says that he is sending ovci five a,ood companies 
ui liidiaud Fnghsli. Oiuiuiid to Ih^by, Maich8, Caite’s Ormond^ vi. 51. 
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shii e rc- 
cov'cred. 


dered with an inhuman cruelty surpassing even that of the ideal 
debauched Cavalier of the London press. Every Irishman was 
regarded as beyond the courtesies of honourable warfare, and 
when Captain Swanley, who kept guard off the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, captured a vessel laden with troops from Ireland, he 
first offered the Covenant to the Englishmen among them, and 
then tied the Irish back to back and flung them into 
drowned by the sea to drowii. Not a voice was raised in Parlia- 
Swaniey. rcprobation of this barbarous 

cruelty.^ 

The Parliamentary armies were making head on every side. 
With Swanley’s help Pembrokeshire was recovered and the 
neighbouring counties threatened.- On April 6 Crow- 
land was recovered, and a limit placed to the incur- 
sions of the garrison of Newark. Before long still more 
exhilarating tidings reached Westminster from the North. Sir 
'Phomas Fairfax had left Lancac^hiie, and, driving the Royalists 
out of the West Pviding on his way, had joined his father before 
ApiiiiT. Selby. On A])nl ii Selby was stormed, and more 
Selby Liken. 3,000 iirisoiiers fell into the hands of the victori- 
ous generals. The effect on the xMarcpiis of Newcastle was 

instantaneous. 'I'lie danger in his rear drew him back from 
confronting the Scots at Durham. On the iSth he shut him- 
self up ill Fork with 5,000 horse and 6,000 foot. 
Newcastle The Scots followed piomptly, and on the 20th they 

“ effected a junction with the hairfaxes at Tadcaster. 

After due consultation the three generals applied themselves to 
prepare for the siege of York. If hel[) did not speedily arrive 
the King’s cause would be ruined in the North. 


> 77 a- ll'W/c/y /ntcUiy/ncer. E. 46, 4. 

- J ti'HC relation of the roulintji of his Majesty'^s forces, bk 42, 13. 
A hue relation oj the proceed i/n:^s of Captain Tainghorn. Ik 42, 19. 

* 77 a’ Kiny^donds fJeeh/y hitelhyentcr. E, 44, i. Tlic Com. of 1]. Iv. 
to Apiil 27. Com. Potter JJooh. 7 iV/'.//ro. v 620. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PARTING OF ESSEX AND WALLER. 

Till!: Parliamentary chiefs had reason to look with hopefalness 
to the campaign which was about to open. A\killei’s victory at 
Cheriton and Fairfax’s victory at Selby had more 
Tf than counterbalanced Rupert’s achievement in reliev- 

carapaign. Newark. On April 6 orders were given to Essex 
and Manchester to rendezvous at Aylesbury on the 19th/ and 
there was every reason to suppose that their combined forces 
would be more than a match for the inferior numbers of which 
the King was able to dispose. Waller’s army would thus be 
left free to push on towards the West. 

Yet even before a single regiment W'as on the march signs 
were not wanting of the existence of the causes which ultimately 
frustrated all these hopes, and show^cd that the 
foRmt h/ Parliamentary armies in the South were wxinting in 

mentmy''’ uiiity of purposc and in that resolute determina- 

aimies. ^Qn witliout wliicli iiumcrical superiority is vain. 
Distiustof Essex was the first to discover that he w'as distrusted 
by the men who bore sway in the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms. His relations with the I’eace-party in the House 
of Lords w^ere too close not to excite suspicion in those wdio 
believed that any attempt to open negotiations mlh Charles 
wmuld be disastrous to their cause, and w^ho therefore feared 
lest he might use his military position to iniiiose a ruinous 
peace, as he had been tempted to use it after the defeat , of 
Adwalton Moor and Roundw^ay Down. That in this they did 


The Com. of 13. K. to INLuichcbtei, Apiil 6. Co/h'. Letter Book. 
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him grievous wrong there can be no doubt whatever. Not 
jjjs con- only was he chained by a stern sense of duty to the 
stancy. exigeiicics of generalship, but his religion lay on the 

Puritan side of the party-wall which separated the contending 
forces. He now believed as sincerely as Cromwell that the 
peace for which he longed was only to be attained through the 
gate of victory, ^ though it might reasonably be doubted whether 
his was the arm to achieve the needful end. 

On April 8 Essex presented to the Lords a pathetic and 
dignified remonstrance. The delay in furnishing him with an 
April s. aimy, he said,' had cost the country much, and might 
luanciT”" more. Newark,” he pleaded, “is not 

ihe Loids. taken, Lincolnshire is lost, Oloucesler is unsupplied, 
and the last week ” — the week of Chenton Fight — “ there was 
but a step between us and death, and — what is worse — 
slavery.” 

“For my part,” continued the suspected commander, “as I 
first engaged myself in this cause and undertook this service 
with an honest and single heart, without any particular end of 
my own, but merely to serve my country and defend religion 
and liberty, in which cause both Houses of Parliament and the 
good party of the whole kingdom have solemnly protested to 
live and die with me, which hath kept up my spirits all this 
while, and would not suffer me to lay down my commission 
notwithstanding all my discouragements ... so I shall be 
ready still to prosecute it with the utmost of ray endeavours, 
and desire no longer to live than I shall be faithful in it ; and 
though you have been pleased to reduce my army to 7,000 
foot and 3,000 horse, when my Lord of Manchester is allowed 
an army of 14,000 and receives 34,000/. a month for the pay of 
it —since it is done by you I submit, and with them or a lesser 

‘ Committee of Both Kingdoms . . . have presented their 

opinions . . . that it is rc(iuisite that the Pailianient draw all their 
foices together, and put it suddenly to a day, and fight with the King’s 
foices, 01 pursue them if they lefusc ; and fiuther declare that my Loid 
General did deliver it as his ojiinion that there was no way so likely as 
this to put an end to our miseries.’* The Kingdom'^s Weekly Intclligenicr. 
E. 42, 4. 
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number, if it be your pleasures, I will, as I have several times 
already, adventure my life for the service of this cause.” ^ 

Essex concluded by recommending a fresh appeal to the 
City. The simple and manly tone of his complaint was sure 
to go straight to the hearts of Englishmen, and on the 13th 
April 13. the City answered his appeal by a resolution to raise 
Jffers^mL ^ Considerable loan upon the usual security of the 
and money, estates of Papists and delinquents, and to send out 
three regiments of trained bands to the rendezvous at Ayles- 
bury, whilst three more were to be held in readiness to follow 
if their services were required.^ 

Yet, admirably as the cause of the Parliament was served 
by the devotion of the City, the very necessity of appealing to 
it pointed to a danger even greater than that which would 
result from the mutual jealousy of the commanders. To draw 
upon local resources was to rely upon help which, 
chance oa by the Very nature of the case, could not be per- 
locai forces, rendered. The local officials, zealous 

when war approached their own borders, would grow cool when 
the thunderstorm had drifted away. The local troops, whose 
daily toil was interrupted and whose means of livelihood were 
threatened by long service in the field, would soon cry for a 
speedy return to their homes. As it had been after Newbury, 
so it would be again till the discovery was made that victory 
was only to be attained by a trained and disciplined army, 
which had cast off all local ties and was commanded by officers 
bound to one another by the strictest military subordination. 

Already, when the City took its resolution, there had been 
fresh evidence of the instability of local forces. WallePs 
Waller's victoi'ious advunce had come to an end because his 
retreat. regimeiits had insisted upon returning home. 

Finding himself with numbers too reduced to enable him to 
make head against the enemy on the borders of DoiseLshire, 
Apni 12. he drew back to his old quarters at Farnhaiii, as if 
?positbna? Clieritoii had never been fought. Taking advan- 
Farnham. of lu’s cnforccd rctrcat, a loyalist party made 

‘ DJ. vi. 505. 

“ SiA .\/u'iJckes i^puken m the Guildhall E 42, nS 
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a dash at Warebarn, captured the place, and threatened Poole. 
The City authorities indeed announced that two regiments were 
already on the way to take the place of their returning 
comrades, and that a third would soon follow, but the mischief 
which had been done was only too likely to be clone again at 
some equally unseasonable momentP 

On the day on which the City’s offer of its trained bands 
was made, the controversy between the Lords and Commons 
Apiii 13 matter of the negotiations took a new shape, 

rioposai of q'he Pceis saw that to insist upon their refusal to 
about a nc- cutrust the pi'oposed negotiation with Charles to 
srotiatiun. Committee of Both Kingdoms was equivalent, in 

the face of the opposition of the other House, to an abandon- 
ment of the negotiation itself. 'Fhey therefore gave way on the 
point on which they had long been obstinate - and sent down 
an ordinance authorising the Committee to treat, but directing 
it to present its terms of peace not later than the 17th, in 
order that an attempt to open negotiations might be made 
before the armies took the field on the ipth/^ The majority of 
the Commons, hoping that a victory might precede the nego- 
tiation, altered the date to the 26th, and this amendment was 
accepted by the Lords, who knew that, if they rejected it, there 
would be no negotiation at all.‘‘ 

There was still a delay in bringing the quarrel to decision 
in the field. Ample as 'were the resources of the South* East 
of England, they were all too little to support the 
opemn-rLhe armics of Essex and Waller and Manchester, as well 
campaign. thosc of Lcvcii and INIouro. Parliament was 
always behindhand with its [layments, and the recruiting of 
the new armies, even with fiee recourse to the press-system, 
proceeded but slowly. The 19th, appouiteJ for the rendez- 
vous at Aylesbury, arrived, but Essex was not ready to stir.'*^ 

‘ C.y. iii. 45 f> The Com. of T). K. to Waller and Balfour, April 13. 
The Com. of B. K. to Waller, April 14. The Com. of li. K. to the 
Conimandeis of the City regiments, April 14. Com. Letter Book. 

“ See p. 329. A./, vi. 514. 

' C.J. lii. 460. A.y. vi. 520. 

■’ Aitnstini to the Logo, Aj lil B). ILO. The 
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Manchester, indeed, had an army equipped for a campaign, 
but his first duty was to the Eastern Association, and that 
duty required him to watch Rupert’s movements as long as 
Lincoln remained in the hands of the Royalists. 

Hoping more from war than from negotiation, the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms delayed its appointed task as long as 
April 29. decently possible, and when at last, on April 29, 
propoStfons pi’oduccd its propositions, they were such as were 
of the only compatible with a virtual capitulation of the 

Committee, -n t 

Royalist party. 

AVeak as the Peace-party was, it had never appeared to 
greater disadvantage than now. Counter-policy to propose it 
The Peace- had absolutely none. The King’s vague and un- 
no^cLmtr- certain note of consideration for tender consciences 
policy. seemed statesmanship itself by the side of the silence 
of Holies and Maynard, of Salisbury and Pembroke. The con- 
flict between the two Houses, which blazed up again as soon as 
the Committee’s proposals were presented, turned upon purely 
Disputes secondary points. There was a long wi angle over 
the'ilouses wish of the Lords to re-admit to their seats the 
ofmurned^ members of both Houses who had returned from 
membeis; Oxford, in which the Commons, whose negative 
voice was conclusive, took the stricter view, no doubt in order 
to prevent the reinforcement of the Peace-party in the Lords 
by Bedford and Holland, Clare and Conway, who with others 
had been dropping in and tendering their submission from 
time to time. Another subject of dispute was the wish of the 
Commons to give to Manchester the authority of an indepen- 
on Man- dent command, whilst the Lords were anxious to 
command; hccp him in Subordination to Essex. ^ Still more 
on the re- despcratc was the struggle over the reapjiointment 
appoint- Qf Committee of Both Kingdoms, the three 

meat of the ^ ' 

Committee nioiiths for which it had been established expiring 

of Both ^ . . , . , 

Kingdoms in May. I he Commons insisted upon a simple 

Dutch ambassadors to the States-General, May-;’-. Add, MSS. 17,677 
R, fob 2S9. 

^ The details will be found spread ovei the journals of the two Houses 
i'l April and May. 
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renewal of the powers of the existing CommitteCj whilst the 
Lords, doubtless with the intention of giving a larger repre- 
sentation to the Peace-party, wished to increase its numbers. 
Day after day the Lords sent down amendments to the ordi- 
nance proposed by the Commons. Day after day the Commons 
threw out the amendments of the Lords Before an agreement 
could be effected, the Committee reached its term, and for 
some days at a most critical moment there was no central 
authority except a discordant Parliament to direct the move- 
ments of the armies in the field. 

A deadlock such as this liad in some way or other to be 
brought to an end. The way in which the object was attained 
May 22 was characteristic of the leadership of Vane and St. 
mlucx'Tef john,^ as opposed to that of Pym. 
apiiomtcci. February i, when the proposal to appoint a 

An old Governing Committee was first mooted, the Lords 

levived. had been surprised into passing an ordinance for 

its creation, in which they conferred upon the new body for 
an unlimited time powers so vast as to rouse a warm resistance 
in the House of Commons.*-^ This ^ omniiiotent ordinance,’ as it 
was then called, had never been rejected by the Lower House, 
but had simply been laid aside. It was now taken up and 
passed by the Commons. As the i.ords had already sent 
it down, it was unnecessary to ask them to vole on it again. 
It therefore became law, as far as anything could become law 
without the royal assent, and the baffled Lords, circumvented 
May 24. t)y a trick, had to look on without the possibility of 
raiULSa"aiu cffcct to thcir dissatisfactioii, wfflen the old 

scisto\\oik. Committee met on May 24 to continue its work,^ 

All this while Charles had been doing his best to strengthen 
his main army. It was indeed a matter of serious consideration 
'I'lu-sK-i'c since the middle of March, Prince 

orL>nu. Maurice, at the head of a force 6,000 strong, had 


* Ii’Ewes asciibcs the plan to them. Har/. Jl/SS, 166, fol. 64b. 

“ See p. 305. 

C.y. iii. 503. ly, vi. 564. Whilacrc’s Diary. AH. H/SS. 31,116, 
fol. 145I). l)‘’Ewes'’s Diary. liar/. JIISS. 166, ful. 64b. Bay /knlc of 
the Com. of B. May 24. 
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been engaged in an attempt to beat down the stubborn spirits 
of the men of Lyme. In vain storming parties had been led 
again and again against the fortifications hastily thrown up. 
Yet Maurice could not bear to leave his task unaccomplished, 
even to bring succour to his uncle in his hour of danger.^ By 
Vavasour recalling Sir William V avasour, who was posted in the 
recalled neighbourhood of Gloucester, with the greater part of 
the troops under his command, Charles was indeed able to raise 
the numbers of his main army to about 1 0,000 ; but the jirice 
which he paid for this reinforcement was the completion by 
Relief of the Parliamentarians of the work of supplying 
Gioucesiet. Q-iouccstcr With ammunition, which had been to 
some extent successful before Vavasour’s recall, but which 
Mynn, who was left in charge of the small force remaining m 
the Severn Valley, was entirely unable to liinder.- 
So hopeless did the situation appear to Charles, that 
he once more summoned Rupert to his side. Rupert, 
knowing the supreme importance of the relief of York, de- 
spatched Byron to }>lead against his uncle’s resolution. Before 
Byron’s urgency Charles gave wa}’, and announced that he 
would for the present be content if Rupert would send to 
W’'orcester a body of 2,000 foot and a regiment (dlion^e, and 
if he would himself abstain from engaging so far ^ in northern 
designs ’ as to be unable to join the army near Oxfoid in tht^ 
lirst week in June. Rupert could ill spare a single man, and 
he was most unwilling to abandon his march t(j the help of 
Newcastle on which his heart was set. On April 25 
Rupert at he was himself at Oxford, entreating that his army, 
brought together with the greatest difficulty, might 
be suffered to remahi intact. ^ 

Before Rupert had been Icuig at Oxford the news of the 
gathering of the Parliamentary armies round York ' sharpened 


Chailes 
summons 
Rupei t. 


^ Relation concerning the siege of Lyme. Clanmdou MSS 1,738(8). 

“ Corbet, Mil. Gov, of Gloucester, 90. Bihl. (Fvccstr. 

The King to Rupert, Apiil 20, 22. Mr. Firth’s Rvpcrt Transor//>/<^. 
Byron to Oimond, Apiil 29. CM/o Jl/SS. x. fob 46/}. Dugdalc’.s /K>arf. 

‘ Commissioners at Newaik to Rupert, Apiil 24. Mr. h’irth’s Ruport 
Transci ipis. 
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his eagerness to march to the relief of the threatened city. 
For ten days he strove to impart his own unwavering courage 
to the irresolute King. If Chailcs, he argued, would keej> 
His miiitaiy stroiig gainsons in Reading, Wallingford, Abiiigdon, 
advice. IJanbury, manoeuvring round Oxford with a 

strong body of horse, it would be as impossible for the com- 
bined armies of the Parliament to master so extensive a position 
as it would be for them to push on, leaving the fortresses iin- 
assailcd in their rear. Prince Maurice, with some reinforce- 
ment of cavali7, vrould thus be at liberty to beat down what 
resistance still hampered his movements in the West, whilst 
Rupert would have a free hand to make himself master of the 
Mays. North. ^ When, on hlay 5, Rupert left Oxford he 
every reason to believe that his plan of campaign 
OAfoid. adotited. 

The next day Rupert’s plan was, at least in part, abandoned. 
Forth, peihaps wisely, thought that the position recommended 
May 6 Rupert was too extensive, and had already sug- 

Forth’spian gcstcd that the fortifications of Reading should 
adopted. demolished. There was the more reason why 

Charles should contract his efforts, as his military inferiority 
was being brought home to him in every direction. Barnstaple 
had revolted in January, and now Massey was 
taking one post after another in the neighbourhood 
of (lloucester, whilst Afaunce had not yet succeeded 
in reducing l.yine. On Alay 6 Alancliester stormed 
the Close of lancoln. The whole county fell speedily 
into their hands. A budge was swiftly thrown over the Trent 
at Oainsboiough, and Manchester, to whom orders had been 
given to proceed to the North, instead of effecting a junction 
with Kssex at Aylesbury, as had been originally intended, 
carried the airny of the Fastern AssoCation into 
move's t'( ' Yoi kh hire, to take part with Leven and the Fairfaxes 
w.uds\uik. momentous siege of York. Already Newcastle 

had made e\ery preixiration to hold out as long as [lossiblc, 


Massey’s 

sLiCLCsses. 

_ May 6. 
I/inooln 
takcai !jy 
Mandiestci. 


' ( larend, viii. 26. 

“ Nichulas to Forth, May 12. 6*. l\ Dorn. di. 121, 
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sending away the greater part of his cavalry, as Fairfax had 
done at Hull, before the investment was completed^ 

On May i8 the demolition of the fortifications of Reading 
was finished, and its garrison of 2,500 men was rendered avail- 
Mayis service in the field.^ On the following 

Keadins? ^ ^ day Esscx and Waller, to whom the conduct of the 
campaign against the King was entrusted now that 
and^occu? Manchester had been despatched elsewhere, met for 
jissevLd consultation in the town which had just been 

waiiei. abandoned by Charles.^ There was no lack of 

courtesy apparent on cither side, but it did not bode well for 
the harmonious co-operation of the two Parliamentary Generals 
that it was arranged between them that the two armies should 
operate separately. 

In the royal camp there was every token of despondency. 
There had even been a talk of sending the Prince of Wales 
Despond- Comwall as a measure of precaution.* The 

chmks’s ever-present apprehension of coming danger did 

camp. much to prolong the discussion between the King 

and the representatives of the Irish Catholics. I'he prospect 
of seeing 10,000 Irish soldiers landing in Jtngland was very 
Foeiinn-at tempting to Charles, but on the other hand it was 
terribly unpopular among his own supporters. Ab 
inshoffeis though,” wrotc Digby to Ormond, ‘Hhe Irish Agents 
should be moderate and reasonable, it is so nice and dangerous 
a business, that it will hardly be in the King’s power at present 
to "ive them, with any approbation of his Council any such 
conditions as wise men can accept and answer to those that 
trusted them. The danger of scandal for his Majesty to grant 
them almost anything more than private promises, which I 
conceive he will also be chary to do, is likely to be much 
improved by the wild and extravagant propositions of those 
that call themselves the Protestant Agents. The truth of the 

> A parhcitlar relation. E. 47, S. The Kingdom^ Weekly LiieiiA 
Renter. E. 47? ^9* 

" Walker, Hak Dnc. 13- * Merc. Civ. E. 493 12. 

' Klyot to Kupeit, May 21. Digby to Rupert, May 26. Lennox to 
Rupert, May 26. Add. ISISS. 18,981, fob 180, 182, 184. 
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case is this : Everybody that is faithful to the King’s interests 
apprehends the necessity of a peace, ^ both for the preservation 
of the Protestants in Ireland and the support of our affairs 
here ; but everybody also is seeking, as the ape did, to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire with the puppy’s foot, and to cast off 
the counsel of granting the Irish anything at all to his neigh- 
bour ; which is the reason why I do not wonder at all that in 
none of your letters I have ever received any opinion from you 
concerning this matter. Only in one thing I shall presume to 
provoke your advice, and that is how you think it may agree 
with his Majesty’s interests there and the safety of the Protes- 
tant subjects’ condition? For, to tell you freely my apprehen- 
sion, I do not think the matter likely to proceed to further 
terras of accommodation than so ; not but that everybody 
desires a better settlement in relation to Ireland, but every- 
body is restrained in counsel by apprehensions of the ill effects 
which any concession of the Irish Catholics at this time may 
have upon the affections of the people here.” - 

When such sentiments as these prevailed — and necessarily 
prevailed — at Oxford, the acceptance of the Irish terms was 
i\tuy 22 impossible for Charles. Yet he was unable to look 
tmaoT\\Tih fairly in the face, and, hoping that tunc 

the itish would bring a remedy, he contented himself with 

to Oiinund. aslviug foi' a renewal of the cessation, turning over 
the negotiation for peace to the patient, much-enduring 
Ormond, in the vain hope that that loyal servant would in 
some way find a solution which would reconcile incompatible 
claims. The Irish agents were dismissed from 
Oxford with every appearance of favour.^ They 
seem to have been assured that in case of an agreement 
Ormond would be directed to combine with the Confederate 
Catholics in military operations against the Scots. ‘ 

' I.e. a peace in Iieland. 

“ Digby to Oiniond, May 9. Carte’s Ormond^ vi, 114. 

Dugclale’s Diary, Percival to Ormond, May 23. Radcliffe to 
Ormond, June ii. Carte’s Ormond, vi. 129, 146. Oigby to Onnond, 
July 7. Caife d/.S’.V. \i. fob 379. 

‘ Oimond to Uigby, July 17. Caite’s Ormond, vi. 163. 
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Charles appears to have been thoroughly convinced that 
without extraneous aid he could not make head against his 
enemies, and he could not be brought to understand that 
extraneous aid might do him more harm than good. On 
May 30. May 30, a week after the dismissal of the Irish 
marrii^e'"^ Agciits, a letter written from Exeter by the Queen 
tiSS'up. Prince of Orange announced that the treaty 

Goffe’s marriage of the Prince of Wales was at last 

mission. to bc seriouslv taken up. The letter was carried by 
Dr. Goffe, who had been chaplain of Lord Goriiig’s regiment in 
the Dutch service, and in that capacity had dune much to 
forward the use of the Book of Common Prayer by the English 
soldiers in the Netherlands.^ He was now sent as a nego- 
tiator, on the ground that a personage of higher rank might 
raise suspicion. 

PIis instructions were more than usually indicative of 
Charles’s ignorance of the ways of men. The Prince was to 
His in- informed that the proposed marriage was to form 

structions. ^ jjetween England, France, and the Dutch 

Republic. The three nations were, therefore, to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance, f'rederick. Plenry, if France 
should so desire, was to go to war with the Emperor, and to 
give general mihtai}' assistance to France. He was also — and 
this was the clause which alone possessed direct interest for 
Charles — to furnish fifteen or twenty ships of war for two 
months, and a sufficient number of other vessels to bring over 
to England 4,000 French foot and 2,000 French horse. 
Mazaiin, it was true, had hitherto made no promise to allow 
Charles the benefit of this little army, still less to advance the 
money to pay it. If, then, the ITench Court should prove 
obdurate, Frederick Flenry was at once to give up the French 
alliance and to make a truce with Spain. He was also to send 
over to Ihigland the English regiments in his sendee, to agree 
upon the sum due as an acknowledgment of tlie wrongdoing 
of the Dutch in the massacre of Amhoyna, and to pay his 
daughter’s portion in ready money." 

‘ 7//^/. of ir»03nr»42, vii. 316. 

- Jetni}!! t(j the laincc of f^iaiige, May 30. 


Ilcriictla Maiia to thi; 
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Even Charles, it is probable, never proposed anything more 
fatuous than the suggestion that the Dutch should make terms 
A foolish with Spain. It is difficult to understand how any 
suggestion could havc supposcd that an old warrior 

like the Prince of Orange, who had three months before 
renewed the treaties which bound him to France, and wlio was 
now preparing to join the French with a Dutch fleet in laying 
siege to Gravelines, should have been willing — or should have 
been able if he had been willing — to fling up one alliance and 
to adopt another merely for the pleasure of seeing his daughter 
married to the Prince of Wales. As might have been expected, 
the Prince replied that he should be glad to sec a good under- 
standing arrived at between England and France, but that he 
would have nothing to do with Spain. ^ 

Long before this answer reached England it had been 
necessary fur Charles to consider how he mig]:it defend himself 
June 14. foreign aid kiiled him. In his Council the notion 
ttirpnno.* offering battle was only suggested to be rejected, 
of Orange, aiid Oil May 25 Abingdon was abandoned. On the 
Mayc-s. 26th it was occupied by Essex, whilst Waller pushed 
ai.andoneci. Oil ill tile dircctioii of Wantage, to gain, if possible, 
Mayaf). ^ ])assage over the 'fhames above Oxfoid, and so to 
off Charles from the West- 
Charles’s hold upon the West was already 
loosening. On the 24th hlalmesbury surrendered to Massey, 
May -4 26th, the day on which Essex entered 

Massey Abiiigdoii, Cliai'lcs despatched Hopton to Pristol, 

takes 1 '"i -1 1 T 1 > 

iMa’racs- that lic might at least pieservc the great cstern 
port from falling into Parliamentary hands, hiaurice 
was still occupied with the siege of l.ynie, and Rupert was only 
just starling for the relief of York. 

On the 27tb a ('ount'il of war met at Oxford. Scouting the 


I'lince of Oumge, May 30 (?). Instuict uns foi Goilc, (z/mv/ zwi 
Prmskn'r, Ser. 2, iv. 99, 100, loi. 

' Reply of the Piincc of Oiange to Guffc, June Crocn van 
Pi inPc)r}\ Scr. 2, iv. 

“ Walker, Hist, Disi, 14. 
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notion of fighting under present circumstances, it reconi’ 
mended that, if Essex and Waller combined to 
The King’s attack Oxford, Charles should post himself in such a 
position as to keep the communications of the city 
open, at least on one side. If they separated, the Royal army 
was stiong enough to fall upon each of them alternately with 
every prospect of success.^ The plan was rather a modification 
of Rupert’s scheme than an original concci)tion. Rupert had 
proposed that Charles, with all his force, should guard a laige 
circle of foitihcations round Oxford, whilst he was himself set 
free to strike at the enemy at a distance. According to the 
new plan a small force only would be left at Oxford, whilst 
Charles, with at least a part of his army, would be as free as 
Rupert. It is probaldc that the modification was due to 1 ^'orth. 
At least his creation as Earl of Ilrentford in the English 
peerage on the \ery day on which the council of war was held 
goes far to show that his influence was at this time in the 
ascendant. 

A\dK-)ever was the author of the plan, it marks a change in 
C 1 uiiies\s strategy corresponding with the change in his military 
\riuuit-c ]K)sition which resulted from the entrance of the 
ofhtiatt«u',y. Sf'ots. lu tlic Campaign of 1643 he had hoped to 
outflank and to crush the enemy by the weight of superior 
numbers. In 16.^4 he knew his forces to be numerically 
inferior, and he fell back u])on the idea of compensating for 
that inferiority b) rajiidity of movement from his central 
position at Oxford. 

It is not sufficient fora general to form a good ]»lan. It 
R also necessary for his success that his ojiponents should 
commit blunders, and Charles had not long to wait to see the 
blunder on which he had counted committed before his eyes. 
iMuyi-;’.. On the 28th Jtssex crossed the Thames at Snndford, 
and look uj) his (quarters at Islip, leaving Waller to 
and w.dici operate independently on the Reikshire side. The 
se[)arati()n of the two armies was not yet complete, but there 
was an evident tendency to separate. 


Advice of die council of war. Jlf. J/SS, 18,981, fol. 185. 
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During three days Essex strove in vain to seize the bridges 
over the Cherwell at Gosford and Enslow. On June 2 the 
Dutch ambassadors, who, in despair of obtaining a 
hearing at Westminster for their proposal to mediate, 
had recently arrived at Oxford, waited upon Essex 
to urge him to open direct negotiations with Charles. 
Anxious for peace as he was, Essex was too loyal 
to his employers to respond to the overture, and he told the 
ambassadors plainly that if they wanted to treat they must 
apply elsewhcic. ^ 

It seemed at last likely that military events would take a 
decisive tuin. Oji the very day on which the ambassadois 
weie pleading with Essex, Waller, who had signalised 
his occupation of Abingdon by hewing down with 
Puritanic lervour the stately maiket-cross adorned 
with images of saints and kings, forced a passage 
o\er the river at Newbridge, some miles above 
Oxford. Charles himself, who was that evening at 
Woodstock, was in imminent danger of being 
In such a crisis timid counsels were not wanting, 
not be the best course, suggested someone, to sur- 
render on conditions? “I may be idaind m the hands of the 
Earl of Essex,” was the King's reply, “but I shall be dead 
first.” ^ 

In all haste Charles withdrew to Oxford, but llierc at least 
it was impossible to remain. If his whole army were blocked 
up m the city, a single fortnight would suffice to starve it out. 

On the morning of the 3rd, by a feigned attack on 
Abingdon, he drew 'Waller to its defence, and then, 
turning sharply back to Oxfoid, he rode out as soon 
as it was dark at the head of some 3,000 horse and 2,500 foot. 

On the afternoon of the .|th he was at Durford, and 
Massey a se('ond Flight marcli brought him to ijoiiiton-on- 
Tewkes- tlieAVatcr. There had been some thought of making 
for Bristol, l)ut when Charles ariived at Evesham he 
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' The Diitcli anihas.adors to the Statcs-GciiCKiI, Juiii f . AN. MSS. 
IT Lai Ej 3-1- “ Glarcndon, \ in. 47. 
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learned that Tewkesbury had surrendered to Massey ; that 
Denbigh, who for some months had been holding his own at 
the head of a small force in Shropshire and Staffordshire, was 
advancing southwards ; and that Essex and Waller were on the 
march. To make for Bristol would be to hazard a battle, and 
a battle was the very thing which Charles most wished for the 
present to avoid. He therefore pushed on for Worcester, 
where he took up his quarters on the 6th. The 
prospect before him was not a bright one. When 
I have told your Highness this/’ wrote Digby to 
Rupert, after recounting the incidents of the march, 
‘‘and that Essex comes upon us one way, Waller 
likely to go about as on the Welsh side by Glouccstc!, 
that Massey and the Lord Denbigh towards Kidderminster, 
both with considerable forces ; and when to all this I shall add 
the uncertainty of your brothers succeeding before Lyme, and 
that Oxford is scarcely victualled for a month, and for aught 
we know blocked up in a manner by the enemy’s horse, your 
Highness will easily frame to yourself an image of our con- 
dition.” 

Charles had intended to make a stand at Worcester, but 
on the 9th Sudeley Castle surrendered to Waller, and on the 
T2th orders were given for a retreat to Bewdley.^ 
If only the King’s enemies had been under a single 
commander, it would have been almost impossible 
to escape destruction. Deliverance came to him 
neither of the Parliamentary commanders was ready 
to take orders from the other. On June 6 a council 
of war was held at Stow-on-the-Wold, at which both 
Essex and Waller were present. It might have been 
thought that a council held under these circumstances 
would have recognised that the one paramount obligation of 
the Parliamentary commanders was to crush the King. As a 
matter of fact, its attention was directed to the relief of Lyme. 
It was the dec'ided opinion of the council that if Lyme was to 
be relieved, it was on ivssex lather than iqion \Willer that the 
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* Digliy to Rupert, June S. 
Disc. 15. wSyniondh’ Duuy^ 8. 


Wa) burton^ ii. 417. Walker ‘i. //6/. 
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task ought to devolve. Not only was Essex farther from the 
King and nearer Lyme than Waller, but his army was more 
homogeneous, as being composed of men enlisted for general 
service, whilst that of Waller was mainly composed of men who 
had been furnished by the Association of Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey, and who were therefore likely to be unwilling to be 
long absent from their homes. 

In truth this extraordinary diversion of half the army from 
its proper work was but part of a preconceived plan. It was 
KsseA no mere relief of an heroic but unimportant garrison 
raarchimo was Contemplated. Essex, always prone to 

the West. I'j}] under the influence of those around him, had 
fallen under the influence of Lord Robartes and the gentlemen 
of Devon and Cornwall. He fancied that if, after relieving 
Lyme, he pushed on into the West, he should not only occupy 
a province which ^\^allcr had long regarded as his own, but 
should, by cutting off one mam source of Charles’s supplies, 
do more to bring the war to an end than if he had defeated 
the King in a pitched battle.^ 

It IS evident that Es.sex altogether underestimated Charles’s 
resources. Waller, he thought, had no more to do than to 
drive the King before him, and then to turn back to the dull 
Waller’s work of bcsiogiiig Oxford. Waller, at least, knew 
opinion. better than this. The chase after the King’s person 
appeared to him to be an endless task, yet one which, endless 
as it was, must necessarily be faced. As long as Charles was 
at large there would be no end to the war, ‘ for, break his army 
never so often, his person will raise another.’ - 
Tune TO. To the members of the Committee of Both 
don^o' Kingdoms the announcement of the impending divi- 
sion of the armies was an unpleasant surpiise. Vague 
Kin-doms atid Uncertain as their language had been, they had 
intended that Essex should employ the bulk of his army in 

' Kobartes and others to Lcnthall, May 28. Printed without a date 
in V./ M. 16; the date is supplied from D’Ewes’s Diary. Earl. MSS. 
166, fob 86. 

- Essex to the Com. of B. K., June 6; Waller and Ilazleiigg to the 
Com. of P K., June 7 Con Letter Book. 
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besieging Oxford, and, having received the approbation of 
Essex the Commons, they sent off a letter to the self-willed 

ordered 11 t i i • 

to return. Commander, in which they directed him, after de- 
spatching a sufficient force to relieve Lyme, to hasten back 
towards Oxford with the remainder of his army.^ 

The Peers stood by Essex, and called on the Committee 
to inform their House what instructions had been sent to the 
General. The Committee had grown accustomed 
Objection of to treat the mutilated House of Lords with contempt, 
the Lords. replied with a refusal to give information except 

at the demand of both Houses. The insult was the greater, 
as the Commons had already been taken into council. The 
Lords were, however, powerless, and could do no more than 
direct that both their own question and the Committee’s 
answer should be deleted from their journals, so that no 
evidence of their helplessness might remain on record. - 

It was easier for the Committee to set the Peers at naught 
than to impose their will upon a General in command of an 
army. Their letter overtook Essex on June 12 at 
Essex *’ Plandford, where he was well on his way towards 
Lyme. He replied that he was carrying out their 
Committee, relieve Lyme in the only manner in which 

it was possible for him to do so, and he further asserted that 
he had their approval in devoting himself, after Lyme had been 
relieved, to the reconquest of the West. Having thus put 
upon ambiguous passages in former letters an interpretation 
which served his purpose, he proceeded to enlarge on Waller’s 
unfitness for the task of overrunning the West. Plis rival, he 


> Com. of B. K. to flssex, June 12. Com. iMUr Book. C.J. iii. 528. 

- L.J. vi. 590, 591. C.J. iii. 529. 

“ The Ciimmittoc arc clearly of opinion that it is necessary to send 
presently such a strength as may relieve Lyme ; which will not only pre- 
serve that town, that cleseives so well, but be a means to prevent the levies 
of men and money now raising hy a new association in those paits, and to 
recover the whole West.”— Com. of B. Iv. to Essex, May 30. Com. 
lA'ller Book. This doc.s not seem to imply more than that the relief of 
L>mc would be a step to the recoveiy of the West at some future time. 
A leUei horn the Houses on June 10, however, seems to approve of the 
foiward maich, L.J. vi. 588. 


A A 2 
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alleged, after disposing of the King, would be in a good position 
for turning back to undertake the siege of Oxford with the 
assistance of the reinforcements which might reasonably be 
expected to join him. “ Pardon me,’' continued the aggrieved 
commander, “if I make bold to order and direct my own 
Major-General,^ for in truth I do not see how Sir William 
Waller can take care of all the countries along the seaside from 
Dover to St Michael’s Mount If you think fit to set him at 
liberty and confine me, be pleased to make him General and 
me the Major-General - of some brigade, that my soldiers may 
have free quarter, free plunder, and contributions besides, as 
his have without control. Finally, that army which hath the 
greatest strength of foot will be most able, by God’s blessing, 
to reduce the West, and I believe that I have the most resolute 
foot in Christendom. Take heed how you disaffect them, for 
if you lose them either by commanding me ^ to be still or 
putting them upon ordinary services which arc below them, 
you will repent too late, and I too soon. If you encourage 
me to advance further into the West, I hope in a reasonable 
time to relieve Lyme and distress Weymouth ; but if you call 
back Sir William Waller from pursuing the King and stop me 
in my march to the West, we are like to lose the benefit of 
both armies this summer, because we are put upon cross 
services, which lie far out of our way, and are denied the 
benefit of those fair opportunities which God hath put into 
our hands. Consider what I have said, and if by following 
your advice the West be not reduced, Ilopton’s army be re- 
cruited, and Lyme lost, let not the blame be laid upon your 
lordships’ innocent though suspected servant, Essex.” ‘ 

Essex would soon have to make up his mind whither he 
would betake himself. Lyme was still untaken. On May 23 
Warwick had arrived off the little port with a few 

Eiocricss of 

tiic siege of ships, in which he had conveyed supplies to the 
besieged. His presence encouraged them, although 
he was absolutely powerless against the army of the enemy 

’ IMajoi ” in the IMS. - Also “ Major ” in the MS. 

‘ One ’ in MS. 

' Essex to the Com. of JJ. K., June 14. Co/ti. Letter Book. 
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which was lying on the lower slopes of the hills. Behind the 
slender line of fortification, over which an active man could 
without difficulty leap, the townsmen held sturdily out ; all the 
more resolutely as amongst the scanty military garrison was the 
Colonel Blake who was afterwards the indomitable Admiral of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate.^ After every effort to 
storm the place had failed, Maurice had recourse to one 
desperate expedient. Pie poured a shower of red-hot iron 
upon the town in the hope of lighting up a conflagration 
which would render defence impossible. Maurice was, how- 
ever, disappointed, and the fires which he raised were ex- 
tinguished almost as soon as they were kindled. Lyme was 
at last delivered by the approach of Essex. At two o’clock in 
June 15 morning of the 15th the Royalist army 

a'hesie^ 4 ’ drew off. The townsmen, sallying forth on the 
aLandoned. gazcd with admiration at the solidity 

of the works of the besiegers. One characteristic act of cruelty 
sullied the whiteness of their triumph. An Irish woman, left 
behind by Inchiquin’s Munster regiment, ^ was slain and pulled 
almost to pieces by the women of Lyme.’ 

I'he relief of Lyme was quickly followed by the occupation 
Weymouth Wcynioutli. Having achieved these two objects, 
occupied. ’Rssex deliberately resolved to push forward into 
the West. “If,” he wrote to the Houses, “after all my sad 

^ Tlie details of IJlake’s caily career given in the usual biographies are 
possibly more or less untrustworthy. Professor T^aughton, who repeats them 
in his article in the I>/<L of National Bwiiraphy,, acknowledges that they 
are founded on a ‘ mendacious chap-book.’ The story, however, as has 
been pointed out by a writer in the Saturday Review,, of Blake’s holding 
out in a fort outside Bristol after Fiennes had surrendeied the place, is 
corroborated by Piynne’s statement that Fiennes ‘ left Captain Blake and 
Captain Husbands in Brandon Hill and Prior Hill foits behind him.’ A 
true and full relation of the . . . trial of N. Fiennes. F. 255, 
16, p. 45. Blake, however, d<jes not appear to have been assaulted, so 
that he diil m}t on this occasion display any special heroism. 

- A letter from the Earl of \Va7w1ck. K. SH 9. A full relation oj 
the whole i>n\e,e of Lyme. K. 51, 15. Journal of the siege., Roberts’ Hist, 
and Ant itjui ties of Lyme, 82. Blake was in Lyme, but was not the 
governor, as is sometimes stated. See Roberts, 89. 
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consultations, faithful endeavours, and, by God’s blessing, 
Essev per- success, you shall call me back as one that 

is not fit to be trusted any further in a business 
the West, of such high concernment, I will come and sit in 
Parliament as not knowing any military employment worthy of 
my presence in any associated county, which is wholly com- 
mitted to the care and trust of some inferior commander.” ^ 
Essex here appears at his worst. There are no signs in 
any of his letters that his mind embraced the campaign as a 
Defects of rcasous to givc, wliicli were at least 

Essex as a woiliiy of Consideration, why, if he could possess 
commander, of the Wcst, the royal cause would receive a 

heavy blow by the loss of the contributions of those regions ; 
but he never asked whether, as things stood elsewhere, he was 
capable of possessing himself of the West. It was, in fact, his 
own incapacity to act as a commander-in-chief which almost 
justified the Houses and their Committee in refusing to treat 
him as such. Their mode of dealing with the difficulty was 
indeed as fatal as his own. Though Essex and Manchester, 
Cromwell and Waller, were all members of the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, it was seldom that any of them were able 
to take part in its deliberations. Its acting members were 
civilians, and civilians are necessarily incapable of wisely 
directing the movements of armies. Their own instructions to 
Essex had been vague and uncertain, and in distrust of the 
General they had divided his authority amongst officers 
nominally under his command, whilst they did not venture to 
remove him from his post, inefficient as he was, because he 
had a large following amongst the officers, and because he 
was regarded with affection by that numerous body in the two 
Houses whicli hoped against hope that he would one day 
June 25 declare himself on the side of peace. On June 25 
uidcred to Commons gave way before the persistence of the 
the West General, and directed that Essex should be informed 
that he was at liberty to pursue his westward march. ^ 

* Essc\ to the Ilouse'^ of Parliament. I. J. vi. 602. The letter is not 
dated, but was probably written either on the 17th or i8tli. 

- CJ. in. 542 
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It was only gradually that the Parliamentary commanders 
would learn that neither the besieging of towns nor the occu- 
pation of territory would end the war so long as the enemy was 
unbeaten in the field. The Royalist commanders had already 
June 13. discerned the truth, and, when once the separation 
Council of Qf £ssex and Waller was known, the only question 
Bcwdiey. agitated amongst them was whether the King should 
march northwards to assist Rupert in beating Manchester and 
the Scots, or should carry out his original plan of falling alter- 
nately upon Essex and Waller. Local considerations, derived 
from the positions of the armies, decided Charles in favour of 

June 14 made up his 

ciiaiies mind, though personally inclined to despondency, to 
return to hurry back to Oxford in order to collect reinforce- 
ments which would enable him to fight Waller with 
advantage. ^ 

The Royal army was better horsed than that of Waller, 
and could easily outmarch its opponents. On June 21 it 
^ reached Woodstock, where, after a iunction with 

June 21 . Til ^ 

ciiarksat such troops as could be spared from Oxford, it 
oocstocv. 5,500 foot and 4,000 horse, the cavalry 

being more than six times as numerous as was usual in other 
armies of the time.^ That evening Charles pushed on for 
He leaches J^^^ckingham. Waller was toiling heavily after him, 
h seemed open to any enterprise. At a 
council of war held on the 22nd, some advised that 
A ulundi the plan of marching into the North should again be 
taken up, whilst others recommended an attack on 
the hkistern Association, which would draw back Manchester’s 
army from the siege of York. A third party talked of a swoop 
upon undefended London, and for a time this last plan 
commended itself to Charles’s mind. As usual, however, he 
chaiics many to consult, and he lost time in sending 

luscs umc. Dighy and Culpepper to Oxford to learn the opinion 
which prevailed there. When the answer came it was too late 


* Walkei’s J/is/. D/^scourscs^ 24. 

“ J/^h/. 2S. Symoiids {/Jiafy^ 18) gives the King’s nimiheis as rather 
gieatci . 
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for him to act. Waller was close at his heels, and without 
fighting it was impossible to shake him oif.^ , 

Great was the alarm in London when it was known that 
the King was at Buckingham. Everything possible was done 
to send help to Waller. Major-General Browne, 
?r{pa?at?ons who, US the Royalists were never tired of reminding 

in London. 


Major- 
( Icneral 
Browne. 


A fuicc 
to rnaich 
under him. 


him, bad formerly been a woodmonger, had for 
some time been slowly gathering a force which, in 
conjunction with that of Waller, was intended to 
conduct that siege of Oxford which Essex had refused to 
undertake. As a soldier, Browne had done good service in 
the winter campaign in Hamp.shire and Sussex, and had con- 
tributed largely to the victory of Cheriton. On lire 23rd he 
was ordered to march to protect the country between 
London and the Royal army. Yet the force under 
his command was far too scanty to be of much 
service, and the Committees of Herts, Bssex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk were urged to send their trained bands to assist him 
in guarding the threatened districts. In this way it was 
calculated that Browne would have about 3,000 men under his 
orders. There was, however, not a single horseman amongst 
them, and, in those days, it was impossible for infantry to 
march safely without a convoy of horse over the open country 
beyond St. Albans. To overcome this difficulty Colonel 
Norton, who commanded a body of cavalry attached to a 
Hampshire force, then occupied in besieging Basing House, 
was instructed to place himself temporarily at Browne’s dis- 
posal.- 

All the faults which characterised Waller’s army reappeared 
in a far more glaring manner in that of Browne. His little 
. force would be composed of troops derived from six 

J^rowncs ^ 11 T 1 

chtncuiiws. different sources, each distinct body regarding the 
others with a jealous eye, and each depending for its pay upon 
a separate local Committee, which might at any time see Fit to 
recall its own men to service nearer home. Nor was the 


^ WalkePs IDs/. Fncoifnt"^, 29. 

“ Daf Jhok of the Com, of B, K,, June 23, 24. Com. of B. K. to the 
(k)ni. oflkits, June 23. Com, Letter Booh. 
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military instinct likely to be strong in men immersed in the 
ordinary avocations of life, and called away to undertake a 
hard service for which they had neither special aptitude nor 
special training. 

In spite of the risk he was running, Browne set out on his 
mission. On the 25th he was at Barnet. On the following 
Tune -5 reviewed his three London regiments, which 

iiiowne“ut numbered in all no more than 500 men. When 
hainot. reached St. Albans he found the Hertfordshire 

Committee hard to move. Who, they asked, was to pay their 
soldiers? In any case, they added, trained bands were not 
bound to overstep the limits of their county. On the 28th 
Browne, finding that he could make no impression on the 
Committee, took the matter into his own hands, and issued 
warrants ordering the men of Herts and Essex to meet him at 
Dunstable. In the fa('c of his resolution the Committees of 
the two counties submitted. In a day or two he found him- 
self at the head of about 4,000 men, a larger number than he 
had himself expected. Lhe City legiments now amounted to 
r,ooo, and three Hssex and two Hertfordshire regiments made 
up the remainder of the force. From Suffolk and Norfolk 
not a single man had yet arrived.^ 

It might have gone hard with Browne if the King had 
been in a condition to attack him. Fortunately for his raw 
troops, ^V‘aller had hurried back to his aid, and Charles had 
faced about to meet his old antagonist. During the whole of 
Tunc Brentford at his side, was 

niaiKeiivring round Banbury for an opportunity to 
\yaiu>t niui fight \Valler with advantage ; but Waller’s tried skill 
availed him here, and on the following morning the 
June Aj. army turned off towards Daventry in the hope 

of enticing Waller to leave the strong position which he had 
taken uj).‘^ 

As (hiarles marched noithwards on the eastern side of 
the Cherwoll, Waller marched in the same direction on the 

• Ihowno to the Com. of B. K., June 25, 27, 28; ITazlciigg to the 
Com. of 1 >. K,, July i. Co/j/. J.et ter Book. 

“ Walken’s ///>/. Pisiour'^es, 30. 
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western. Waller was anxious to fight if he could do it with 
advantage to himself. “This day,” he had written on the 
morning of the 28th, when the two armies first faced one 
another at Banbury, “ in all likelihood will prove a deciding 
day ; the Lord prosper His own cause for His great name’s 
sake.” On the 29th he was full of hope that the time was 
Battle of Seizing Croprcdy Bridge, he watched the 

Cropredy enemy marching past. Suddenly Charles’s vanguard 
and main force hastened their steps on the news 
that a Parliamentary force of 300 horse was in front, and might 
be cut olf before Waller could come to the rescue. Charles, 
however, had omitted to inform his rearguard of his intentions, 
and there was soon a considerable space between that part of 
his army and the rest. Waller at once seized the opportunity. 
Sending Lieutenant-General Middleton, the Scotch officer who, 
with Montrose, had forced the Bridge of Dee, across a ford 
about a mile lower down the river, he himself pushed over 
Cropredy Bridge to cut oif the loiterers. For a while every- 
thing went well with him, and the King’s rearguard was almost 
reduced to the necessity of surrender. In the meanwhile, 
however, the main body of the Royalists had hastened back to 
the relief of their comrades, and a sudden charge made by the 
Earl of Cleveland, and supported by Lord Bernard Stewart, 
changed the fortune of the day. Middleton was routed, and 
ultimately, after a second onslaught, in which Wilmot took 
part with Cleveland, Waller’s park of artillery was captured. 
The Parliamentary General drew back to his own side of the 
little river, and though he firmly held the bridge the Royalists 
succeeded in crossing at the ford. By this time the bulk of 
AValler’s army was drawn up on a rising ground above the 
Charles westcm sidc of the valley, and Charles lost hope of 

offers to making much impression upon it. With that strange 

belief in the readiness of his optionents to accept his 
terms, if only he could be allowed to state them in their 
hearing, which never left him, he sent a trumpeter to Waller 
asking him to receive a message of peace. Waller, like Essex 
before Oxford, answered that he had no power to treat. ‘ 

' , 3i“-33* Syiiujnds’ /hajy, 22 . 
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Once more Charles had thrown away a great opportunity 
by hesitation in the execution of a \vell-laid plan. Yet so 
superior was the composition of his army to that of Waller, and 
so hopelessly were the councils of the Parliamentary Generals 
in the South divided, that, unless disastrous news anived from 
the North, the Royal army could hardly fail to get the upper 
hand in the regions in which Charles himself was fighting. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MARSTON MOOR. 

For more than six weeks before the fight at Cropredy Bridge 
Rupert had been hewing his way through foemen, with the 
deliverance of York ever in view. Yet when, on May i6, he 
May i6 Shrewsbury, it was not towards York 

Rupert that the tramp of his horsemen was directed. He 

leaves i i i i • 

Shrewsbury, had to seCK rccruits for his not too numerous army, 
and the deliverance of Lathom House, bringing with it the 
restoration of the authority of the Earl of Derby in Lancashire, 
was the likeliest means of effecting that object. Nor could 
the enterprise itself fail to touch the heart of a commander far 
The siege chivalrous than Rupert. For three months the 

^f^Lithom Countess had held out, as Lady Blanche Arundel 
had held out at Wardour Castle, and as Lady 
Harley had held out at Brampton Bryan. The worthy 
daughter of the Flouse of La Tremouille had flung defiance 
at Fairfax fresh from the victory of Nantwich. “Though a 
woman and a stranger,” she replied to his summons, “divorced 
from my friends and robbed of my estate, I am ready to 
receive your utmost violence, trusting in God for protection 
and deliverance.” To Rigby, the Puritan lawyer, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the besiegers when Fairfax was 
called away to Yorkshire, she replied in haughtier terms. 
“Tell that insolent rebel,” she answered, after musket and 
cannon had been doing their worst, “he shall neither have 
persons, goods, nor house. When our strength and provision 
is spent, we shall find a fire more merciful than Rigby.” Lady 
Derby was not yet at that extremity. She sent out a party, 
which seized and carried off in triumph a huge mortar which 
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had worked the greatest mischief. The puzzied besiegers drew 
back and changed the siege into a blockade. The news that 
Rupert was on the way struck them with alarm. Covering 


THE CAMPAiGPJ OF IV1ARSTOH MOOR. 



E Wdl«i JLiifw 


their fears with bravado, they once more summoned the 
Countess to submit to the mercy of Parliament. As the 
messenger was reading the summons the lady broke in with a 
correction, telling him that he should have said ‘ the cruelty of 
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Parliament’ answered the man, “the mercy of Parlia- 

ment.” “ The mercies of the wicked are cruel,” said the 
Countess, with a quiet smile. ^ 

Rupert was indeed on the way. On the 25th he seized on 
Stockport, and delivered the place over to plunder. Avoiding 
May 22 Manchester, in which was a strong Parliamentary 

s^tockpou garrison, he made for Bolton, where he fell upon 
Rigby and the force which had been drawn hastily 
Bolton"^' off from before Lathom House. On the 28th, with 
stormed Derby riding by his side, he stormed the town. 

Sixteen hundred of the enemy were cut down on the spot, and 
seven hundred carried off as prisoners. The massacre was, as 
The Stan- usual, followcd by a sack of the houses of inoffensive 
fo^Lathom citizens. Rupert at once despatched a messenger to 
House. Lathom to present to the Countess of Derby the 
twenty- two standards which had lately waved over the heads of 
her besiegers.*^ 

Rupert was bent upon greater things than the relief of a 
single castle. York must be relieved, and the whole balance 
„ , of the war redressed in the North. On Tune 1 

designs. Goring joined him with 5,000 horse and 800 foot, 
June T. the former including the force which had been dis- 
jomU?ini. missed from York when the siege began. T^ccruits, 
Recruits too, caiiie troopiiig in. Though T^ancashire was a 
stronghold of the Puritans, it was also a stronghold 
of the Catholics, and Lord Derby’s tenants, whatever their 
religion might be, were eager to take service under the Prince. 

When Rupert rode into Wigan the streets were strewn 
RupmTat’ ‘ with lushcs, flow'cr.s, and boughs.’ 

The army which Rupert needed for the succour 
of York was thus at last brought together ; but he had one 
task to perform before he Avas ready to set out on his main 
enterprise. Liverpool was held by a Parliamentary garrison, 
and Liverpool was the gate through \\hich Irish reinforcements 


June T 
Gofing 
joins him. 

Recruits 
pour in. 


June 5. 
Rupei t at 
Wigan. 


’ J Journal of the siege oj Lathom House. 

- “The goods of the town were the soldiers’ lewaid.” Proceeding.s of 
the army. Ca}tc MSS, x. foL 664, A Journal of the isiege of Lathom 
House. 
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could reach Lancashire. On the 7th Rupert turned upon the 
June 7. little port. Its mud walls were stoutly manned, 
ftlTdfs the assailants were repulsed. Yet 

LiveipooL a long resistance was felt to be hopeless, and at 
midnight the greater part of the garrison took ship and sailed 
away. About 400 men were left behind, and most of these 
were butchered by the Royalists when they entered on the 
Tune ti. fo^l^wing morning. The town was, as usual, plun- 
dered. “ Whatever,” says the brief journal of the 
expedition, ‘‘was desidcrable was the soldiers' right 
for their hard service.” ^ 

Rupert’s track had been marked more than was customary 
in that sad war by blood and desolation. No wonder alarm 
was felt both at Westminster and in the leaguer before York 
Tunes conquering progress. On June 3 the Com- 

Vancsent* mittec of Both Kingdoms despatched Vane to urge 
” * the Generals of the armies before York to send 

Manchester and Fairfax into Lancashire to nip the mischief in 
the bud.‘*^ The Generals, however, would not hear of the 
proposal. They were ready, they said, to throw out cavalry to 
guard the approaches to York, but they refused to abandon 
Tiiesice Rupert appeared in the neighbour- 

of Yoikio^ hood of York whilst the city was still untaken, 
tpiusut(. would leave their works to give him battle. 

“Wherein,” they added, “if it please God to give us victory, 
all Lancashire and Yorkshire will fall to us.”^ Nothing that 
could be urged had the slightest effect in shaking this resolu- 
juiK 10 when rumours had reached 

'I’hcOcnc- York that the King himself was on his wav to the 

l.US pClMSt TV T 1 1 ^ 

1 . thuii North, a long consultation was held ; but the Generals 
iiMiu ion. their refusal to raise the siege, and Vane 

himself was ('onvinced that the Generals were in the right. 

’ Prcx'ccH lings of the aimy. Car/e A/SS. x. fol. 664. IMeldmm to 
Loid Fairfav, May 28. S. J\ Dont, di. 144. 

“ Vane’s instuiclions. Com. Day Dook. Com. of B. K. to Man- 
chester, June 3. Com. Letta'‘ Book. 

Leven, Fail fax, and Manchester to the Com. of B. Iv., June 5. 
CoDi. Letter Book. 

' \Jine to the (ujin. of B. iv., June 11. Com. Letter Book. 
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That Vane should have been sent in person on a mission 
which would have been better entrusted to a soldiei raises a 
suspicion that more was intended than meets the eye. In 
truth, Vane came from London to York, not to 

Vane’s 

seciet instruct Leven, Fairfax, and Manchester how to 

mission. carry on war, but to urge them to make some pro- 

vision for the government of England which would exclude 
Charles from all authority. Vane and his immediate 
depSsitton followers had come to the conclusion that no settle- 
of Charles, Satisfactory to the Puritans was attainable with 

Charles on the throne. The attempt made by them in March 
to procure a recognition of this doctrine had failed through the 
resistance of the Scottish Commissioners,^ and that resistance 
was still stubborn. Vane, however, appears to Imve imagined 
that an idea which had shocked politicians might be accepted 
by practical soldiers. In this, however, he was bitterly disap- 
pointed. Not one of the three Generals would listen 

Tt is r'cicctticl ^ 

by the three to SO Startling a pi'oposal as the actual or virtual 
Generals. (jepositioii of the King. In this resolution Leven 
and the Scots seem to have taken the lead, whilst, though no 
actual evidence exists on the subject, it is in the highest degree 
probable that Cromwell was won over to Vane’s side, and that 
his quarrel with the Scots and with Manchester, as the sup- 
porter of the Scots, dates from these discussions outside the 
walls of York. 


^ See p. 32S. 

“ Agostini in his despatch of June -1^ {Vcn. Tran serial R.O.) says 
that the true end of his mission was ‘di persuader i Capi di quell’ aimata 
ad accordare la dcpo^itione del Re, s[)erando come si desideia e spera da 
una gran parte d’Inglesi, lesti piigionere, o c.sca dal Regno, a che si mos- 
tianorenitenti questi Deputati Scocesi, che sono nel Consiglio, esciisandosi 
non esservi espresso puntocosl importantc el aidito nolle loio cominissioni. ’ 
On Agostini fuither states that Vane, finding opposition in the camp 

before York, had gone on in the greatest secrecy to Scotland to get a muie 
favourable answer, (^n Sabran, the new French Resident {R.O, 

7ranscr/J>/,\) writes that Holland bail called on him two tlays before, and 
had told him : ‘ (due le S'. Vanne, le Ills, Iec[uel fill envoye vers les 
Geneiaux d’aimee du Noid, Anglois et Icscossois pom seavoii leiir inlcn- 
lion et advis pom Line ^olidepai\, voyantque tons les GeneiauK inclinoient 
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The controversy as to the possibility of making peace with 
Charles which had long been smouldering in Parliament had 
Nature of ^lius been transferred to the camp. All subsequent 
the dispute, experience, indeed, went to show that Vane and 
Cromwell were in the right in coming to the conclusion that « 
it was impossible to expect any reasonable security for the 
maintenance of Puritanism if Charles were re-established on 
the throne. Yet the very horror with which men of ordinary 
capacity, like Manchester and the elder Fairfax, regarded any 
meddling with the occupancy of the throne might have served 
as a warning of the enormous difficulties in the way of those 
who should attempt permanently to settle the government on a 

t\ porter le Roy dc la Grande Bretagne par Icurs soumissions k traitter, et 
avec des conditions neantmoins qui assurassent la liberte et les privileges, 
il fust si hardy que dedire que le Parlement et lepeuple ne pouvait trouver 
surete avec sa Majeste Biitanniquc, ny les siens, que les clioses estoient 
passdes trop avant, et qu’il falloit s’attirer toute la puissance pour plus de 
seurete et changer la forme du gouvcrnement, que c’estoit le desir du 
peuple. Sur quoy les trois Generaux, Manchester, Fairfax— i.e. ‘Loid 
Fairfax -et Lesler, se leverent et dirent que jamais ils ne consentiront k 
cela, ny se laissoient poiter k cette pensee, qu’il falloit un Roy, et s’il 
estoit possible, se remettre avec cestuy-cy avec bonnes conditions et 
seuretez, que I’on a bien connu que le sentiment dudit Vannes, le fils, 
estoit celuy de ceux qui veulent renverser I’Estat, lesquels se sentans 
criminels, veulent s’appuyer du peuple, mais qu’ayant este descouvert, tous 
les grands et les principaux de la seconde Chambre y lepugnent autant 
qu’ils peuvent, et portent insensiblement ceulx mesmes qui sont de ce 
sentiment de n’en cstre plus, mais qu’ils n’ont ose rcsister aux ai tides con- 
ceitez, encores quo si contraires a la Royaute, de peiu d’estre soup9onnez.’ 

Towards the end Sabran appears to slip off from what the Generals 
were reported to have said to what Holland said. The earlier part, how- 
ever, coincides fairly with Agostini’s statement. The evidence is in itself 
not conclusive, as it may have been derived from one of those circum- 
stantial stories which usually float about when party feeling runs high. 
What is strongly in favour of its substantial truth is that it fits in admirably 
with all else that is known. It explains the tone of Cromwell’s letter 
w'ritteii to Walton after Marston Moor, as well as his dislike of the 
Scots, which now becomes noticeable. It explains, too, how it was that 
Manchester, who for some time was under Cromwell’s influence, came to 
pass under that of Crawfoul. That Vane proposed to transfer the crown 
to the Prince of Wales is said in a letter from Sabran to Mazarm. Jrd. 

I’s Aj[f. Ktr, h. fob 106. 

VOT r 
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revolutionary basis. The England of that clay could neither 
be governed by Charles I. nor without a king, and the 
dread which was entertained of any attempt to dispense with 
Charles was in reality the expression of a widely felt belief that 
security for property and life would disappear with the over- 
throw of the throne. Vane and Cromwell were right in their 
judgment of Chailes, but Manchester and Fairfax had a iirmer 
hold on the possibilities of that future which would arise as 
soon as Charles was in his coffin. 

For the present, however, the business of the Generals was 
to take York ; not to settle how England was to be governed. 

Funei^. On the 13th Newcastle offered to treat for the sur- 
render of the city. His demand for permission to 
march out with bag and baggage, and for security 
that the clergy should be allowed to carry on ^ the altar service ’ 
in the cathedral, having liccn promptly rejected, the besiegers 
were further encouraged by the capture of messengers sent 
out to inform Rupert that York could only hold out for six 
days longer.^ 

It was the object of the Parliamentary commanders to 
enter York, if possible, before the six days elapsed, l^or some 
time a mine had been in progress which was ex- 
F/iiureof pcctcd to cffcct a practicable breach. Its explosion 
^ had been entrusted to Crawford, the Scottish Major- 

General of Manchester’s army, who, three months before, had 
come into collision with Cromwell. iVnxious in his vanity to 
secure the credit of the capture of the city, Crawford fired the 
mine on the 17th without giving notice either to [.even or 
Fairfax. Manchester’s troops, having been warned, gallantly 
rushed at the breach, but they \vcre ])romptly overpowered 
and driven out, in consequence of the enforced failure of 
the other two commanders to second them by assaults on 
the sides of the fortifications opposite to their respective 
quarters. 

A delay of some days was thus secured by the garrison. 
Rupert might surely be expected to hasten to its succour ; and 
if he had needed a spur, he would have found it in a letter 

‘ 77 / 6 .’ KingdonCh Weekly Intelli^eiiLer, E. 51, 10, 
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written to him by his uncle before that march from Bewdley 
June 14 . to Oxford which led to the fight at Cropredy Bridge. 
?‘uerVo^'^ “Now,” wrote Charles, “I must give you the true 
Rupcit. state of my affairs, which, if their condition be such 
as enforces me to give you more peremptory commands 
than I would willingly do, you must not take it ill If 
York be lost I shall esteem my crown little less, unless supported 
by your sudden march to me, and a miraculous conquest in 
the South, before the effects of the Northern power can be 
found here ; but if York be relieved, and you beat the rebels' 
armies of both kingdoms which were before it, then, but other- 
ways not, I may possibly make a shift upon the defensive to 
spin out time until you come to assist me ; wherefore I com- 
mand and conjure you, by the duty and affection which I know 
you bear me, that, all new enterprises laid aside, you immediately 
march according to your first intention, with all your force, to 
the relief of York ; but if that be cither lost or have freed 
themselves from the besiegers, or that for want of powder you 
cannot undertake that work, that you immediately march with 
your whole strength directly to Worcester, to assist me and my 
army, without which, or your having relieved York by beating 
tire Scots, all the successes you can afterwards have most in- 
fallibly will be useless to me.” ^ 

Whatever may have been the precise meaning of these 
painfully involved sentences, there could be no doubt what 
puptMt in interpretation would be put upon them by Rupert, 
t.ip'e'- it “Before Clod,” said Culpepper to Charles when 
in.imVtl)' he heard that the letter had been sent, “you are 
undone, for upon this peremptory order he will 
fight whatever comes on't.” ^ 

Since the failure of the mine the besiegers of York had 
])ecn looking anxiously for Rupert’s coming. The six days 
Voik huUis whidi Newcastle declared to be the utmost duration 
of his resistance passed away, and there were no 
signs of surrender. At last the three Generals learnt that 

' Tlie King to Rupcit, June 14. Forster’s British Slatesnmi, vi. 
120 . 

“ IWirbuBoHj 11. jjM. 
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Rupert had completed his preparations and was actually on 
the move. On the 28th tidings arrived that he had 
The'cSmmg crossed the range of hills which divides Yorkshire 
ofRupeit. Lancashire. On the 30th it was known that 

he had reached Knaresborough,^ and was therefore about 
twelve miles from York. The Generals had already summoned 
Denbigh and Meldrum to their aid, but neither Denbigh nor 
Meldrum would be at Wakefield before July 3, and unless 
reinforcements arrived it would be ruinous to be caught between 
Rupert’s army and Newcastle’s garrison, as Meldrum had been 
caught in March at Newark, and as Waller in the preceding 
summer had been caught at Devizes. On the 
siege morning of July i, therefore, the whole besieging 
biokenup. marched off towards Marston Moor, on the 

road to Knaresborough, hoping to bar the way to York. Its 
leaders had learnt the lesson that it was useless to besiege a 
fortified town with an enemy unbeaten in the field.^ 

The tactics of the Parliamentary Generals were simple — 
too simple to baulk Rupert of his design. Sweeping round to 
Rupeit’s. by Boroughbridge, and crossing the Swale 

manc£uvres. Thomtou Bridge, he wheeled sharply to the right, 
and, driving off a guard placed by Manchester over the 
bridge of boats which had been thrown over the Ouse at the 
commencement of the siege, crossed that river into a place of 
safety. Halting for the night outside York, on its northern 
side, he sent orders to Newcastle to come out and meet him 
on the following morning. 

While Newcastle was pondering over this message the 


Resolution 
of tlic Par- 
liamentary 
comman- 


Parliamcntary Generals were holding serious de- 
bate on Marston Moor. York was lost, and the 
turn of the Eastern Association would come next. 


To defend those trusty counties the army fell back 


on the morning of the 2nd in the direction of Tadcaster 


' There is not a single hint of any fighting here, a fact that sliould 
be borne in mind by those who maintain the authenticity of the Squire 
Papers. 

- Stockilalc to Rush worth, July 5, in D’Ewes’s Diaiy. Harl. MSS. 

166, fol, S7b. 
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and Cawoodd The infantry had almost reached Tadcaster 
July 2, when a message arrived from Fairfax, who, with David 
Tadras-*^ Leslie and Cromwell, was still guarding with horse 
crustcr. the long ridge which slopes down to Marston Moor, to 
tell them that .Rupert’s cavalry was gathering in front of them, 
and that a conflict was imminent. If Rupert meant to fight 
and not to manoeuvre, there was no reason why he should not 
The letu n gi'atificd. The Parliamentary infantry was hurried 
to Maiston back, and by two in the afternoon had established 
itself amidst the rye which waved on the summit of 
the ridge. Some attempt was made by a party of Royalists, 
probably under Lord Byron, ^ to win ground on the extreme 
left of the Parliamentary ground at Tockwith, but the attempt 
was repulsed and the assailants driven back upon the moor.^ 

The Royalists, on their part, had been slow to gather to the 
field. Rupert was burning for the fight, but Newcastle, always 
unadventurous, and vexed at Rupert’s appointment to be his 

‘ Stockdale to Rushwoith, July 5, in D’Ewea’s Diary. Earl. 3 fSS. 
i66, fol. 87b. Slingsby’s 112. 

- "Byron is said in the so-called Rupert’s Diary to have begun the 
actual battle. As this is not countenanced by any other authority, it is 
not unlikely that he really took part in this preliminary skirmish. The 
account given in the text receives further coiroboiation from ‘News sent 
from ]\Ir. Ogden,’ copied for me by General Wrottesley from Lord 
Wrottcslcy’s MSS. after my narrative had been printed. “ They,” the 
Parliamentarians, wiites Ogden, “ set on the Prince towards night, when 
they were least looked for.” 

A full reiailon. E. 54, 19. This is always quoted as Captain 
Stewart’s, simply because Ins name occurs in large letters on the title' 
jrage as that of the officer who brought the trophies of the battle to West- 
minster. Die author was, I think, Lord Eglinton, and I shall quote the 
pamphlet as his. hlaillie, in writing to Eglinton (ii. 210) says : “After 
Captain Stewart came up, and also your Lordship’s large letter to Sir 
John Seaton, I was much comforted.” At p. 209 he speaks of the coming 
of Lindsay’s letters. “Then,” he adds, “we sent abroad our printed 
relations, and could lift up our face.” The printed letter can hardly be 
Lindsay’s, as he would not speak of his own bravery in such complimentary 
terms as those employed in it, and it appears to be written by someone 
on the left part of the right wing. Eglinton answers to this description, 
as he was in ('ommand of the only cavalry regiment attached to Fairfax’s 
army whic'h kejd its ground. 
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superior officer, was by no means so ardent. His men, too, 
had broken into mutiny, crying aloud for pay. When the two 
Generals met, Rupert was already on the march. 
Rupert and My Lord,” said the Prince, as soon as the first 
Newcastle, compliments had been exchanged, I hope we shall 
have a glorious day.” Newcastle replied that it would be 
better not to fight at all. The enemies’ commanders were on 
bad terms with one another, and their army would break up 
before long. Reinforcements under Clavering were already 
on their way from the North. It may be that Newcastle was 
wounded by Rupert’s abrupt manner, but there w^as nothing in 
the military antecedents of the courtly Marquis to lead Rupert 
to treat him with respect. He had frittered away great oppor- 
tunities before, and he seemed bent on frittering them away 
again. The fiery young Prince cut him short by announcing 
that he had a letter from the King ‘ with a positive and abso- 
lute command to fight the enemy.’ Before this announce- 
ment Newcastle withdrew all objections. “ Plappen what 
will,” he said to his friends, who told him it was unworthy of 
him to be commanded by Rupert, I will not shun to fight, 
for I have no other ambition but to live and die a loyal subject 
to his Majesty.” ^ 

No doubt the King’s letter was not so plain of interpre- 
tation as Rupert asserted, but it does not follow that Rupert 
was obviously in the wrong in calling for a battle. Pie had 
never yet met the horsemen whom he had not scattered, and, 
as the events of that evening w^ere to prove, if he had personally 
been as successful on Marston Moor as he had been on every 
field stricken since the war began, the victory would have been 
won along the whole line, and there can be no serious doubt 
that that victory would have given to Charles once more an 
undisputed throne. As for Newcastle’s projected war of 
manceuvre, it \vas at least as likely to turn against him as in his 
favour. 

All through the summer afternoon, with rain-showers 

‘ Lives oj the Duke ami DitcJms of NcvHastlt\ hy the Duchess (ed. 
Firth), 76. Comi)aie Claieudon MSS. 1,805. Ru[)eii evidently never 
entered Yoik. See Slingsby’s Diary ^ 1 12. 
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falling heavily at times, the two armies faced one another ; the 
Parliamentary soldiers on the summit or slope of the long hill 



considerably outnumbering their opponents,^ and being dis- 
Arruuso- tinguished by white handkerchiefs or white pieces 
r»luiLimc!> paper in their caps. Baillie, who was, under 
taiyauny. Lcvcn, at the head of the Scottish infantry, held the 
centre of the line. On his right were the Fairfaxes, Sir 
Phomas commanding, under his father, his own horse on the 
extreme light, a reserve of Scottish cavalry being posted behind 

‘ ‘‘The (‘nemy’s number was fai al)ove the Ihince’s, having in the 
front T,2oo moie than he.” News sent from Mr. Ogden, JVrottesley MSS. 
This is in aces a dance with otliei statements. Colonel Ross in reviewing 
the lirsi edition of this woik in the Hist. Rev. for April 1890, calculated 
tlie nnmheis as 17,000 or 18,000 for the Royalist army, and 26,000 or 
27,000 foi the hailiainentaiian. 
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his own regiments, whilst there was also a reserve of Scottish 
infantry behind those led by Lord Fairfax in person. On the 
left was Manchester’s army of the Eastern Association, the 
infantry being commanded by Crawford, and the cavalry, 
supported by some Scottish dragoons and by three regi- 
ments of Scottish horse under David Leslie, being led by 
Cromwell. ^ 

The Royalist centre was under the command of Eythin, the 
professional soldier who had come to England from the 
The Royal- German wars as General King, and who had long 
istanny. bccn thc military adviser of Newcastle. On the left, 
opposite the Fairfaxes, was a strong body of horse, under 
Goring, whilst Rupert himself sent his own and other cavalry 
regiments to thc right. Whether he intended to take his place 
at the head of this force when the time of battle arrived, or to 
keep aloof to fulfil thc duties of a Commandcr-in-Chief must 
Riipeitand remain Uncertain. With a soldier’s instinct Rupert 
Ciomweii singled out Cromwell as thc one soldier worthy of 

his steel. “ Is Cronnvell there? ” he is reported to have asked 
of a prisoner. And will they fight ? ” continued Rupert as 
soon as he was informed of his presence. “If they will, 
they shall have fighting enough.” Rupert bade the prisoner 
return to his own people to bear this message. “If it 
please God,” was Cromwell’s answer when he heard it, “ so 
shall he,” - 

It was weary waiting amidst the rye, but Leven did not 
judge it prudent to attack. A long ditch ran along the edge 
where the moor skirted the hill, and that ditch was occupied 
by Rupert’s musketeers. About four in the afternoon ICythin 
brought up some 3,000 of Newcastle’s foot. 'The cautious 
Alta cation vctcrau w^as struck with surprise at the rashness of the 
RuSirtanci Royalist line was drawn up close to 

Kythin. cucmy, With oiily the long ditch between, which 

neither side had as yet ventured to cross, but which was unlikely 
to prove an insuperable obstacle to a dashing commander. 
Ru[)ert, heedless of the fault which he had committed, gaily 

‘ Fairfax’s Short memorial ; Ash’s hitelli^^cinc. M 2, i. 

- 7 'lir Parliamrut Sioiit^ 5, 20. 
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asked Eythin how be liked the marshalling of his army, point- 
ing to a paper on which he had sketched the position of the 
troops. “ By God, sir,’’ answered Eythin, it is very fine in 
the paper, but there is no such thing in the field ! ” Rupert, so 
far as can be gathered from the fragmentary information which 
has reached us, contemplated an attack upon the enemy as 
soon as Eythin arrived. The old soldier would not hear of 
beginning a battle so late in the day, and found fault with 
Rupert for placing his men so near the enemy. They may 
be drawn,” said Rupert, with unwonted meekness, “to a further 
distance.” “No, sir,” replied Eythin, “it is too late.” Risky 
as his position was, Rupert did not seem to understand his 
danger. “We will charge them,” he said to Newcastle, “to- 
morrow morning ! ” It was now between six and seven, and 
Rupert, calling for provisions, dismounted and began to eat his 
supper at some little distance in the rear. A large number of 
his followers did the like. Newcastle strolled towards his 
coach to solace himself with a pipe. Before he had time to 
take a whiff the battle had begun. ' 

It may well be that the Parliamentarians on the hill marked 
these signs of unpreparedness. In an instant horse and foot 
Beginning of dashed forward, the horsemen of the Eastern Asso- 
thc battle, ciation leading the way over the ditch.^ Rupert 
had neither the advantage of being the first to charge nor 
a defensible position to fall back upon. In a moment he 
had recovered his vigour so far as recovery was possible and 
flew at Cromwell’s horse. His first regiment was beaten and 

‘ Account of the movements of the Northern armies. C/tzr. 

1,805. Memoiials touching the battle of York. N. 1,764. The con- 
veisation given above is a combination from the two sources. I have 
adopted the view that Rupert had been originally for lighting at once, and 
that he was dissuaded by Eythin, not only because the narrative from 
which I gather it is the more explicit of the two, but because it is in con- 
sonance with Rupert’s character and j^osition. Rupert would have been a 
madman to draw up at the edge of the ditch if he did not mean to fight, 
but it was only too like his carelessness that, when he was once there, he 
should omit to take precautions against surprise. 

“ V'or the story of the battle having been begun by Byron, see p. 373, 
Note 2. 
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driven back, but the charge was well supported. Cromwell 
was slightly wounded in the neck, and for an instant his whole 

^ ^ force recoiled,^ The reserves under David Leslie 
Ripert°aiui hastened up and loosened Rupert’s hold. Cromwell 
Ciomweii. Leslie forced their way steadily onwards, push- 

ing Rupert’s hitherto unconquered cavalry before them, and at 
last scattering them ‘ like a little dust’ 

In the centre the Parliamentarians were hardly less success- 
ful. In front of Crawford, who, as Major-General, commanded 
Paitiai Manchester’s foot, the ditch had been filled up, 
Cra\X°ci Royalists opposed to him had drawn aside 

and Baiilie. towai'ds their own left to avoid the unsheltered 
position. There was therefore a gap between the right of their 
foot and the left of Rupert’s horse. Into this gap Crawford 
dashed, and then, wheeling sharply round, threw himself on 
the flank of the Royalist infantry. Its hold upon the ditch was 
loosened, and Baiilie with his Scots poured over it to attack 
them in front. Yet, pushed back as the main Royalist 
battle was, it did not break into flight as Rupert had fled 
before Cromwell, and under a dark pall of smoke, lighted u]) 
where the guns flashed and roared, the wild work of slaughter 
had bestrewed the moor with the dying and the dead.‘^ 

Whilst the Scottish foot were struggling thus manfully, a 
great disaster had happened on the Parliamentary right, where 

* Cromwell’s Scoutmaster Watson says nothing of this check. Ash is 
equally reticent ; Stockclale, however, puts it plainly (D’Ewes’s Diaiy, 
Ila?/. AfSS. i66, 87I)). 'The Earl of Manchester’s house in the left 
hand battle fiist routing one regiment or body of horse of the enemy’s 
. . . yet after a little time the Earl of Manchester’s horse were repulsed 
by flesh supplies of the enemy’s, and forced to retreat in some disorder,’ 
This comes from an ICnglish source. Leslie’s flank cluirge is mentioned by 
Eglintoii (E. 54, 19). Putting these togethei we can account ft)i the 
lidiculoLis story told by Ciavvfoid of Skeldon to Paillie, that Cionuvell 
letirtd, ‘so that he was not so much as piesent at the service, but Ins 
troopers were led on by David Leslie.’ Hepbiiin of llumbiewas pro- 
bably only guilty of exaggeration in saying that Riipeit’s chaige so humbled 
Cromwell’s men, ‘ that if David Leslie had not suppoited them they had 
iled.’ 

‘ Egliiiton’s Full }clatio}i. E. 54, 19. 
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the Yorkshire men were fighting under the two Fairfaxes. 
Fairfax On that side the moor was covered with furze, 
defeated. enemy was only to be reached by way of a 

narrow lane, which ran at right angles with the positions of the 
two armies. The passage was the more difficult as a ditch ran 
on one side of the lane and a hedge on the other, and both 
hedge and ditch were already lined by the musketeers of 
the Royalist army. In that part of the held, too, fought New- 
castle’s Whitecoats, the chosen regiment which had been 
raised on the edge of the Northern moors, and which had 
clothed itself in a uniform of undyed cloth, vowing to dye it red 
in the blood of the enemy. ^ 

Whilst Lord Fairfax was struggling with difficulty through 
the lane, his son, picking his way as well as he could farther to 
the right amongst the furze, charged Goring’s horse. Sir 
Thomas, indeed, with his immediate followers, broke through, 
but the main body of his cavalry was utterly routed. Dashing 
back upon the Yorkshire infantry on their flank, the frightened 
horsemen trod them down or scattered them irretrievably. 
One Scottish regiment of horse under Lord Eglinton alone 
maintained its steadiness, wfliilst the Scottish foot, placed in 
reserve behind Lord Fairfax, shared in the general ruin. The 
hillside and the roads which led to Tadcaster were choked by 
the flying rout. The sabres of Goring’s horse had full work 
among the fugitives, till the victors wheeled round to betake 
themselves, not to the attack of the enemy’s regiments which 
remained unbroken, but to the tempting plunder of the bag- 
gage. As the runaways swept past Tadcaster in panting confu- 
sion, exultant Royalists sped on the news of victory, and bells 
rang and bonfires blazed at Oxford and wherever Charles’s name 
was held in honour.- 

On the field it seemed as if the news so prematurely 
Rcsistaiu'c believed would be justified by the event. Not all 
Scotiish Goring’s cavalry had followed him in the charge 

infantry t,he ])ursuit, and enough remained behind, 

under Sir Charles Taicas, to join their comrades on foot in 

• /jTU's of /ho Diiko and Diuhcss oj NciULasth (ed. Fntli), I57* 

- Kglmton’s /'V/// n’/<7//<7;7. E. 54, 19. \X\\{^\\ Short memorial. 
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pressing hard upon the Scottish infantry in the centre. Taken in 
front and flank, the hardy Scots were exposed to a trial the most 
severe which on that day befell any part of the Parliamentary 
army. Twice they repelled attack, but each time their ranks 
were thinned. Whole regiments broke and fled. Old Leven 
toiled in vain to restore order. '‘Although,” he cried out to the 
fugitives, "you run from your enemies, yet leave not your 
General.” It was all to no purpose, and at last the veteran, 
believing that all was lost, set spurs to his horse, galloping for 
dear life’s sake to Wetherby, and through Wetherby, as some 
reports averred, even to l.ceds. Yet, though Leven fled, his 
subordinate. Bail lie, kept the field. Under him fought the 
regiment of Lord Lindsay, and that which bore the name of 
Lord Maitland, but which was under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pitscottie, whilst a third in reserve under Lums- 
daine moved up in support and maintained the unetiual fight. 
A third attack was repulsed, and some ground was even gained. 
Yet so desperate a struggle could not last much longer. Unless 
help came the three heroic regiments which maintained the 
honour of the Scottish name would be swept away.’ 

The needed help was already at hand. The younger Fair- 
fax, staggering from the effect of a wound on his face, had flung 
away the white handkerchief which would expose him to death 

^ Eglinton passes over the flight of the greater part of the Scottish 
foot. After descii])ing how his countiymen lepulsetl two attacks, he says 
that * Liciitcnant-Cieneial Baillic and General Major laimsdaine . . . 
perceiving the greatest weight of the battle to lie sore upon the Earl of 
Lindsay’s and Loid Maitland’s regiment, sent up a reserve for their 
assistance, aftci which the enemies’ horse, having made a thiid assault 
upon them, had almost put them to .some disoider, but that the Earl of 
Lindsay and Lieutenant-Colonel Pitscottie . . . behaved theuLselves so 
gallantly, that they cpiickly made the enemies’ hoise to ret i eat, killed Sir 
Charles Lucas’s horse, took him pri.soner, and gained giound upon the 
foot.’ Afterwards we are told that Cromwell and David Leslie came up 
‘ and met with the enemies’ horse, being retreated upon the repulse they 
had from the Scottish foot.’ Vov Levon’s flight, howevei, we are not 
dependent meiely on English authoiities. Spalding (ii. 383) tells us of it, 
and adds that ‘ none of our Scottish ai my bade except thiee regiments, 
one under the hiarl of Lindsay, another iindei Sii David Leslie, and the 
third under Colonel Lumsdaine, who fought it out stoutly. 
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or capture from the stragglers in the rear of the Royalist army, 
and groped his way behind the fight to the spot where Crom- 
well was already halting his victorious horsemen, and peering 
through the smoke to discern, if possible, how the battle was 
going elsewhere. As at Gainsborough, Cromwell had kept his 
men well in hand ; and Crawford, too, had preserved unbroken 
the ranks of the infantry of the Eastern Association. Learning 
the tale of misfortune from the lips of Fairfax, he took his mea- 
sures promptly. Sending a party to follow up Rupert's flying 
sc[uadrons, and leaving David Leslie to deal with the White- 
coats, whilst Crawford supported Baillie, he betook himself to the 
lane’s end through which Fairfax had emerged. Fronting south- 
wards, as Goring’s horse had fronted at the beginning 
( loring by of the battle, he caught the disordered Royalist ca- 
Cromwei . hack from pursuit and plunder. The 

disadvantage of the ground, the narrow way through the lane, 
the furze bushes on either side, told heavily against the confused 
mass of horsemen, and Goring’s Cavaliers were hurled back 
into hopeless ruin by the serried ranks of the Puritan troopers. 

In the centre David Leslie had flown at the Whitecoats. 
That faithful band retreated into an enclosure, resolved, like 
the King’s Red Regiment at Edgehill, to die where 
they Stood. They had their wish. Scarcely one of 
whitecoatb. number left the field alive. On the other side, 
Baillie and Crawford advanced steadily against the remainder 
of the Royalist infantry, and when Cromwell and David Leslie, 
having accomplished each his own immediate task, came up to 
aid, all resistance was at an end.^ 


‘ Ash’s Intelligence, E. 2, i. Watson’s Relation. E 2, 14. Eglin- 
ton’s Full relation. E. 54, 19. Stockdale to Rushworth in D’Ewes’s 
Diary. Ilarl. MSS. 166, fol. 87b. The story told to Holies {Memoirs, 15) 
by Crawford about Croniwcirs supposed cowardice clearly refers to the 
interval between the defeat of Rupeit and the attack on Goring. Craw- 
ford was too busy in attacking the Royalist foot at the beginning of the 
battle to be with Cromwell at the time of the first charge. Besides, he 
dates his accusation as relating to a time ‘ when the whole army at Marston 
Moor was m a fiiir possil)ility to be utterly routed, and a great part of it 
running.’ U is (piite possible that the story had some soit of foundation. 
When Cromwell faced round he may well have halted for a time to see what 
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The Parliamentary victory was complete. Four tliousand 
Royalists had been slain. Colours enough, as a contemporary 
A complete publicatioii cxprcsscd it, ‘ to make surplices for all 
victoiy. p-ic cathedrals in England, were they while,’ ^ had 
fallen into the hands of the victors. What was more to the 
purpose, the great force to which they had been opposed had 
ceased to exist as an army. The mutual jealousies of the 
Royalist commanders were inflamed too highly to bear the strain 
of defeat. Rupert threw the blame on the sluggishness of New- 
castle, and Newcastle threw the blame on the rashness of Rupert. 
The courtly Manjuis, who was more at home in a riding-school 
than on a field of battle, had yet borne himself bravely 
in the fight. When the light was over he thought 
more of himself than of his master’s cause. Aban- 
doning all hope, like a fair-weather warrior as he was, on the 
clay after the battle he rode off to vS(‘arborough, to ship himself 
for a secure retreat on the Continenl. With him were Eythin 
and a crowd of dissatisfied officers, who thought it no shame 
to desert their King. 1 will not endure tlu‘ laughter of the 
(!ourt,” was the only explanation of his misi'ondiict which New- 
castle chose to give.’”^ 

Rupert was made of shTner stuff. Collecting about 6,000 
horse who still remained together, he rode out of the gates of 
Riipat York, iH>t to fly, but to ri'trieve, if it were yet pos- 
ie:ivcs Yoii:. tlu' great disaster. With no relieving army in 

^ the field York was plainly iintenabk', and on luly 16 

Suiiciiucr ()I . . . / 

Voii:. the garrison lelt in it, under Sir 1 hoinas (xlenham^ 
surrendered to the confjuerors of Marslon Moor/’^ A few iso- 
lated fortresses would still have to be besieged and (‘aptured, 
but the defeat of Ru])eit virtually jilaced the whole of the North 
at the men'y of the I Parliamentary (liMierals. 

was going on aniidsl llic siiiokt*, and (’lawfoid niighl (dioosc to fancy tliat 
Ills inaction pioct'cdcd fioin cowanlicc. 

‘ J rdai ion. !C. 7. 

" Of //>,' /V/ /^7( -R o oj jV(7o,tts/^o (cd. t'iiili), yS. Extract 

from th'* m , .died diiiiy of Ku[H‘al. H\i: t'l: \‘o/.\ ii. ,|fnS. 

A’//' 'O', iv. 
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■AKHOIiD (Sir Edwin).— THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, or the Great 

Consummation. A Poem. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. net 

Presentation Edition. With Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt, 4to. soj. net. 

[//i the P?‘ess, 

POTIPHAR’S wife, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 55. net 
SEAS AND LANDS. With 71 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. js. bd. 

ADZUMA; OR. THE JAPANESE WIFE. A Play. Cr. 8vo. 6 a 6(f. net. 

lectures ON MODERN 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 8vo. js. 6L 

ASHLEY (L -W-.).-ENGLlSH ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY 
Part I. — The Middle Ages. Crown 8vo. ^s. 


ATELIEB, (The) du Lys ; or, An Art Student m the Reign of Terror, 
the Author of Mademoiselle Mori Crown 8vo. 2a 6ct 


By 


By the Same Author. Crown 2 a 6d, each. 

MADEMOISELLE MORI, A CHILD OF THE RFVOT rr 

THAT CXilLD. TION REVOLU. 

™e FIDDnrR ’S?- T Itr 4 rr HATER'S VENTURE. 

THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. IN THE OLDEN TIME 

the YOUNGER SISTER : a Talc. Croun Svo. 6s. 

OCCASIONAL 

lor. 6™^ essays ; with Annotations. By Archbishop Whatkly. 8vo. 


BEAUFOItT, 

"^^raS^^ CiwnTva™ M Sheaeman. With 41 Ulus- 

With 49 lUust.ations Crown Svo. 

aown°8vo™or';li With 63 IIlus- 

(Earl of Albemarle) and G. Lacy Hillier 
With 89 Illustrations, Crown Svo. ioa 6d. tiXLLlER, 

Beaufort. With 65 illustrations. Crown Svo. 

FENCING, boxing, AND WRESTLING. By Walter H Pollock F 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Vn ITT 158 Illustrations. Crown Svo lo. 6r/ 

Vol. IL Pike and other Coarse Fish. 132 Illustrations. Ciown Sva iS.' 6^ 

[Con/inned. 
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BADMIMTO'N IiIBRABY iTh.e)—{coniznmd). 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson, the Rt Hon. A. J. Bat.pour, M.P., 
Andrew Lang, Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart., &c. With 88 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. los, 6 d. 

HUNTING. By the Duke of Beaufort, and Mowbray Morris. With 
53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. loj. 6 d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., W. M Con- 
way, Douglas Fresh field, C. E. Mathews, C. Pilkington, and other 
Writers. With Illustrations by H. G. Willink. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, &c. 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. loj. ed , 

RIDING AND POLO By Captain Robert Weir, Riding-Master, R H.G,, 
J. Moray Brown, &c. With 59 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

SHOOTING. By Lord Walsingham, and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
Vol. I- Field and Covert. With 105 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. iojt 6 d. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ioa 6 d. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING, &c By J. M. Heathcote, C. 
G. Tebbutt, T. Maxwell With am, the Rev. John Kerr, Ormond 
Hake, and Colonel Buck. With 284 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell-Bouverie, and A. C. Ainger. With 79 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ioa 6 d. 

BAGEHOT (Walter).— BIOGRAPHICAL .STUDIES. 8vo. i2a 

ECONOMIC STUDIES. 8vo. 109 6 d, 

LITERARY STUDIES 2 vols. S-o 28 a 

the POSTULATES OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Crown 8vo. 2 a 6 d. 

BAGWELIi (Bicliard).— IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. (3 vols ) 
Vols I and II Fiom the fiist invaMOii of the Northmen to the year 1578. 
8vo 32A Vol. III. 1578-1603. 8vo i8a 

BAm (Alex.).— MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. Crown Svo. ioa 6 d. 

SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8\o T5A 

^ EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. Svo. 15? 

, LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCl’IVE. Part I, Deduction, 

45. Pai't 11. , hiducHon, 6 s. 6 d, 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown Svo. 2 a 

BAKER (Sir S. •W.).-EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 Illusti ations. 
Crown 8vo ss. 6 d. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEYLON With 6 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 3jr. 6 d. 

BAEIi (The Rt. Hon. T. X).— THE REFORMED CHURCH OF IRE- 
LAND (1537-1889). Svo. 7A 

HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS 

OPERATIVE IN IRELAND (1172-1800). 8\o 

BARIHG-GOITLD (Rev. S.).— CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Crown Svo 3A 6 d. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS BELIE!'. 2 

- vols. Crown Svo. 3A 6 d. each. 
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BEAC0355rSFIBIiD (The Earl of).— NOVELS AND TALES. 
Hughenden Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes, ii vols. 
8V0. 425'. 


Bndymion. 

Lotbair. 

Conisiigs'by. 

Tancred. Sybil. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 


¥enetia. 

Henrietta Temple. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 

II vols. 


The 
Crown 

Mroy, Ixion, &c. 

The Young Dule, &c. 
Yivian Grey. 

Crown 8 VO. is. each, 


Cheap Edition, 
boards; is. 6d. each, cloth. 


BECKER (Professor). — GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in the Time of Augus- 
tus. Illustrated. Post 8vo. ys, 6d. 


CHARICLES ; or, Illustiations of the Private Lifeol the Ancient Greeks. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. ys. 6d. 

BELL (Mrs. Hugh).— CHAMBER COMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 6s. * 
NURSERY COMEDIES. Fcp. 8vo. is. Sd. 


BEhTT (J. Theodore).— THE RUINED CITIES OF MASFIONALAND : 
being a Record of Excavations and Explorations, 1891-2. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. i8.y. 

BRASSEY (Eady).— A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM,’ OUR HOME 
ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN MONTPIS 
Library Edition. With 8 Maps and Charts, and 118 Illustrations, 8vo. 21J1. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

* Silver Library ’ Edition. With 66 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. $s. 6d, 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, Fcp. 2s. cloth, or 3^ white parchment. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustiations, 4to. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 

Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations, 8v^o 2tj. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. js. 6d, 
Popular Edition With 103 Illustrations, 4to. 6d. sewed, u. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE ‘ ROARING 

FORTIES’. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illustrations, Crown 8vo js. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations, 410. 6d sewed, is. cloth. 

THE LAST VOYAGE TO INDIA AND AUSTRALIA IN THE 

‘SUNBEAM’. With Charts and Maps, and 40 Illustiations m Monotone 
{20 full-page), and nearly 200 Illustrations m the Text. 8vo. 2js 

THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’. Popular Edition. With 

346 Illustrations, 4to. 2^. 6d. 


‘BREHDA.”— WITHOUT A REFERENCE. A Story for Children. Crown 

8 VO. 3s 6d. 

OLD ENGLAND’S STORY. In little Words for little Children. With 

29 Illustrations by Sidney P. Hall, &c Impeiial 161110. 3.? 6d. 

3 RIGHT (Rev, J. Franck).— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols Cr.Svo. 
Period L— Mediaeval Monarchy . The Departuie of the Romans to Richard HI. 
From A.D. .1^49 to 14S5 45 6^2’ 

Pei lod II.— Pei sonal Monarchy Henry VII to James II. From 148^ to 10S8 
Period III.— Constitutional Monarchy . William and Maiy to William IV. 
From 16S9 to 1S37. js 6d. 

Period IV.— The Growth of Democracy Victoria From 1837 to t88o. 6.r. 
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BUCKLE (Henry TIiomas).—HISrORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENG- 
LAND AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24^. 

BULL (Thomas).— HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGEMENT 
OF THEIR HEALTH during the Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo i.y 6d. 

the MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH 

AND DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo. is, 6d. 

BUTLER (Samuel).— EREWHON. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

THE FAIR HAVEN. A Work in Defence of the Miraculous Element 

in our Lord’s Ministry. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

LIFE AND HABIT. An Essay after a Completer View of Evolution. 

Cr. 8vo. ys, 6d. 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. Crown 8vo ys. ed. 

ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND THE 

CANTON TICINO. Illustrated. Pott 4to. lo^. 6d. 

1 SELECTIONS FROM WORKS. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

LUCK. OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN MEANS OF ORGANIC 

MODIFICATION? Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

EX VOTO. An Account of the Sacro Monte or New Jerusalem at 

Varallo-Sesia. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 

HOLBEIN’S ‘LA DANSE’. 3^. 


CARLYLE (Thomas).— THOMAS CARLYLE; a Plistory of his Life. By 
J. A. Froude. 1795-1835, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ys. 1834-1881, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ys. 
LAST WORDS OF THOMAS CARLYLE — Wotton Remfred, — Excursion {Fu- 
tile enough) to Paris — Letters to Varnhagen von Ense, &c. Cr. 8vc. bs. 6d. net 

CHETWYHD (Sir George).— RACING REMINISCENCES AND EX- 
PERIENCES OF THE TURF. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

CHILD (Gilhert W.),— CHURCH AND STATE UNDER THE 
TUDORS. 8vo. 15s. 

CHILTOH (E.).— THE HISTORY OF A FAILURE, and other Tales. 
Fcp 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

CHISHOLM (G. G.).— HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, With 29 Maps. 8vo. lo^. net 

CLERKS (Agnes M.).— FAMILIAR STUDIES IN HOMER. Crown 
8vo. ys. 6d, 

CLODD (Edward).— THE STORY OF CREATION . a Plain Account oi 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

CLUTTERBUCK (W. J.).— ABOUT CEYLON AND BORNEO. W.th 
47 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

COLEINSO (J. W.).— THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED- Crown 8vo. 6s. 

COMYN (L. H.).— ATHERSTONE PRIORY : a Tale. Crown 8vo. 2.y. 6d. 
COHIINGTOH (John).— THE -®NEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

the POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated into English Prose. Cr. 8vo.6x. 


COBLESTOH (Reginald Stephen, D.D., Bishop of Colombo).— BUDD- 
HISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT, IN MAGADHA AND IN CEY- 
LON. 8vo. 165. 


COX (Rev Sir G. W.).— A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 
Period to the Death of Alexander the Great. With ii Maps Cr. 8vo ys. 6d. 
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CKAKE (Bev. A, D.).— HISTORICAL TALES. Cr. 8vo. 5 vols. 2^. 6d. each. 


Edwy the Fair; or, The First Chronicle 
of .^Escendune. 

Alfgar the Dane; or, The Second 
Chronicle of Alscendune. 

The Ri¥a! Heirs : being the Third and 
Last Chronicle of Alscendune. 


The House of Walderne. A Tale oi 
the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars 
Brain Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchestei 
Abbey. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

A.D. 30-476. Crown 8 VO. js. 6d. 


CBEIGHTOH (Mandell, D.D.)-HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DUR- 
ING THE REFORMATION. 8vo. Vols. 1 . and 11 ., 1378-1464, 32.9. ; Vols. 
III. and IV., 1464-1518, 249. 

CBOZIBB (John Beattie, M.B.)*— CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS. 
Revised and Enlarged, and with New Preface. More fully explaining the 
nature of the New Oiganon used in the solution of its problems 8vo. 14J. 

CBHMP (A.).-A SHORT ENQUIRY INTO THE FORMATION OF 
POLITICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great Families to the Advent 
of Democracy. 8vo. js. 6d. 

AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE CAUSES OF THE GREAT 

FALL IN PRICES which took place coincidently with the Demonetisation 
of Silver by Germany. 8vo. 6s. 


CUBZOIN (George IN., M.P.).— PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUES- 
TION. With 9 Maps, 96 Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols 
8vo. 429. 

BAINTE.— LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. A New Text, carefully Revised 
with the aid of the most recent Editions and Collations. Small 8vo. 6 s. 


BE IiA SAUSSAYE (Prof. Chaiitepie).-A MANUAL OF THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. Translated by Mrs. COLYER Fergusson {nie 
Max Muller). Crown Svo. i 2 a 6d. 

DEAD SHOT (THE); or, Sportman’s Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds, also Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and Pigeon 
Shooting, Dog Breaking, &c. By Marksman. Crowm Svo. 10s. 6d. 

BELAINB (Margaret, Author of ‘John Ward’). — THE STORY OF A 
CHILD. Crown Svo. 5^. 

BE SALIS (Mrs.).---Works by:— 

Cakes and Confections a la Mode. 

Fcp. Svo. JS. 6d, 

Dressed Game and Poultry h la Mode. 

Fcp. Svo. IS. 6d 

Dressed Yegetables h la Mode. Fcp. 

Svo. IS. 6d. 

Drinks h la Mode. Fcp. Svo. is. 6d. 

Entrees a la Mode. Fcp, 1.9. Svo. 6d. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. Svo. is. 6d. 

Oysters a la Mode, Fcp, Svo. is. 6d. 

Puddings and Pastry h la Mode. Fcp. 

Svo. IS, 6d. 


Savouries ^ la Mode. Fcp. Svo. t . 9 . 6d. 
Soups and Dressed Fish a la Mode. 
Fcp. Svo IS. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes h la Mode. 
Fcp. Svo. ijr. 6d, 

Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes. 
Fcp. Svo. T.9. 6d. 

Wrinkles and N otions for every House- 
hold. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

New-Laid Eggs: Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. Svo. ijr. 6d. 


BE TOCQUEVILIiE (Alexis).—DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA Trans- 
lated by Henry Reeve, C.B. 2 vols. Crown Svo. i6s. 

DOROTHY WALLIS : an Autobiography. With Preface by Walter Besant. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
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IJOXJQjNIjXj (Ii*). — BEGGARS ALL ; a Novel, Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

BOWELI. (Stephen).— A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES IN 
ENGLAND. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I and II., The History of Taxation 21s. 
Vols III. and IV., The History of Taxes, 21s. 

BOYLE (A. Conan).— MICAH CLARKE : a Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

THECAPTAINOFTHEPOLESTAR; and other Tales. Cr. Svo.3s.6d. 

BWALB (Heinrich.).— THE ANTIQUITIES OF ISRAEL. 8vo. i2f. 6 d. 

I'HE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 24^. Vols IIT* 

and IV 21s. Vol. V. i8j. Vol. VI. i6.r. Vol VII. 2i.y. Vol. VIII. iSj. ’ 

PALKBINEE. (Edward). — GAMES, ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL 
AND HOW TO PLAY THEM. Being the Games of the Ancient Eo-yn! 
tians, the Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the Ludus Latrunculorum of^the 
Romans, and the Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, and 
Magic Squares. With numerous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo. 21s. 

EARHELL (G-. S.).-GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 8vo. i6j. 

EARIIA 3 EI(E.W.).— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. Crown 8 vo 6s. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN ; or. Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 

Historic Tale. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EITZPATRICKKW.J.).— SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. 8vo. 14.?. 

EIT 2 WYGE.AM: (Major-General Sir E.).— HORSES AND STABLES. 
With 19 pages of Illustrations. 8vo. 5.?. 

PORB (Horace).- THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written by W. Butt. 8vo. 14^. 

EOUABB (Abbe Constant).— THE CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. With 
Introduction by Cardinal Manning. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 14.?. 

ST. PETER AND THE FIRST YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Translated from the Second Edition, with the Author’s sanction, by George 
F. X Griffith, With an Introduction by Cardinal Gibbons. Cr. Svo. gs. 

POX ( 0 . J.).— THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 
the Right Hon Sir. G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition Svo. iSs. | Cabinet Edition. Crown Svo 6 a 

PRAHCIS (Prancis). — ^A BOOK ON ANGLING : including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. Post Svo. i5jr. 

PREBMAIi (E. A.).— THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 
With 65 Maps. 2 vols. Svo 31s 6d. 

PBOUBE (James A.).— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols Crown Svo. /c 2s. 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON • The Stoiy as told 

by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. In Usum 
Laiconim Crown Svo. 6a 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 3 vols Crown Svo iSa 

— SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS 

Cabinet Edition 4 vols. Cr. Svo. 24A. | Cheap Edit. 4Vols.Cr. Svo. 3s 6d. ea. 

the SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays, 

Historical and Descriptive. Crown Svo. 6a [Contm^^ed. 
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FHOUDE (James A.)—{Con^imfe<I]. 

C^SAR . a Sketch Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

OCEANA , OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. zs. boards, zs. 6d cloth. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WES'F INDIES; or, the Bow of Ulysses. 

With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo zs boards, zs. 6d cloth. 

THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY, an lush Romance of the Last 

Century. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life 1795 1 ° ^835 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. yjr. 1834 to 1881. 2 vols. Ciown 8vo. ys. 

GAIiDWEY(SirltalpliPayiie-).— LETTERS TO YOUNGSHOOTERS. 
Fust Series, Crown 8vo js.hd. Second Sci les. Crown Svo 12 s 6d. 

(S-ARBIlirEIl (Samuel E,awsou).—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1603- 
1642. 10 vols. Crown Svo. price each 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 16.12-1649. (3 vols.) 

Vol. I. 1642-1644. With 24 Maps ^vo. [out of p7'int). Vol. II. 1644-1647. 
With 21 IMaps. Svo. 241-. Vol. Ill 1647-1649. With 8 Maps 28.?. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol 1 . b c. 55-A d. 

1509, wnth 173 Illustiations, Crowm Svo 4?. Vol. II. 1509-1089, with 96 
Illustrations Crown Svo 4?. V'ol III. 1689-18S5, with xocj lllustiiitions. 
Crown Svo. 4jr. Complete in i vol. With 378 lllustiatioiis. Ciown Ovo. izs. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY A Companion Atlas 

to ‘ Student’s History of England '. 66 Maps and 22 Flans. I'cap ^to, $s. 

(xOETHB. — FAUST. A New' Translation chiefly in Blank Veise; witii Intro- 
duction and Notes. By James Adey Birds Crown Svo. 6?. 

FAUST. The Second Fait. A New Tianslation in Veise. By James 

A.DEY Birds. Crown Svo. 6s. 

G-EEElii* (T. H.)— THE WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. (3 Vols.) 
Vols I. and 11 . Svo i6a each Vol III. Svo 21s 

THE WITNESS OF GOD AND FAITH Two Lay Sermons. Fcp. 

Svo. zs. 

(^EEVILLE (C. C. E.).— A JOURNAL OF THE RETCNS OF KING 
GEORGE rv., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN VlCl ORD\. Edited 
by FI. Reeve. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6.f each. 

C^WTIIiT (Josepll).-~AN ENCYCLOIVEDTA OV ARCHFrECTURE, 
With more than 1700 Engravings on Wood. Svo, 52.5. 6d. 

HAGGARD (IT. Rider). — SHE. With 32 Illustrations Ctowai Svo ^s. 6d. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illustiations Ciown Svo. 3.^ 6d. 

MAIWA’S REVENGE Crown Svo. ia boaids, ia 6d cloth. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. Crown Svo. 39 6d. 

CLEOPATRA With 29 Illustiations. Crow-n Svo 3?. 

BEATRICE. Crown Svo. 3.? 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illustiations. Ciown Svo. 6s. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M Kerb Cr. 

Svo 6i. 
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HAGG-ABB (H. Rider) and IiAB'G (Andrew).~-THE WORLD’S 
DESIRE. Crown 8vo. 6 j-. 

HAIiI,IWELL-FHIX.I..rPPS (X O.)— A CALENDAR OF THEHALLL 
WELL-PHILLIPPS COLLECTION OF SHAKESPEAREAN RARl PIES. 
Second Edition. Enlarged by Ernest E. Baker. 8vo los. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. With numerous 

Illustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 21J. 


HARRISONT (Jane E.).--MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY IN ART AND 
LITERATURE. Illustrated with Outline Drawings. Svo. iSj. 

HARRISONT (Mary)-— COOKERY FOR BUSY LIVES AND SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp, Svo. is. 

HABTE (Bret).— IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. Fcp. Svo. is. bds., 
ijr. 6d. cloth. 

BY SHORE AND SEDGE. i6mo. is. 

ON THE FRONTIER. i6mo. is. 

Complete in one Volume Ciowm Svo. 3jr. 6d. 

HARTWIG (Dr.).— THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. With 12 
Plates and 303 Woodcuts. Svo. 7s. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates and 172 Woodcuts. Svo, js. ?iet. 
THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. Svo. 7s. nei. 
THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo 7.?. 
THE AERIAL W’ORLD. With Map, 8 Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo 7s, net. 


HAVBLOOK.-MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
John Clark Marshman. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

HBARIN (W. Edward).— THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND its 
Structure and its Development. Svo. i6j. 

THE ARYAN HOUSEHOLD • its Structure and ts Development. 

An Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence Svo i6jr. 


Edited by E. A. Freeman and Rev. William Hunt. 
Crown Svo 3^. 6c/. each. 


HISTORIC TCWINS. 

With Maps and Plans. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. 

Carlisle. By Dr Mandell Creighton. 
Cinque Ports. By Montagu Burrows. 
Colchester. By Rev. E, L. Cutts. 
Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 

London. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 


Oxford. By Rev C. W. Boase. 
Winchester. By Rev G. W Kitchin. 
New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Boston (U.S.). By Henrv Cabot 
Lodge. 

York. By Re\ James Raine. 

Metaphysical 


HODGSOH (SLadworth H.).— TIME AND SPACE: a 
Essay. Svo i6j. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE : an Ethical Enquiry. 2 vols Gvo. 2+? 


the PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 \ols Svo 21 i 

OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Crown Svo. 

Ss 6d. 


HOOPER (Georg'e). — ABRAHAM FABERT: Govei nor of Sedan, Marshall 
of France. His Life and Times, 1599-1662. With a Portiait Svo los 6d 

HO WITT (W^illiam).— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 80 Illus- 
trations Cl own Svo. $s. 6d. 
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HUlQiXiAH (Jolin).— COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN MUSIC. 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

COURSE OF T.ECTURES ON THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF 

MUSICAL HISTORY. 8vo. los 6d. 

HUME.— THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo. 56i-. 

HUTH (Alfred H.).— THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, consideied with 
respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of E.xpeiience, and the Teachings 
of Biology. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

I 3 NG-ELOW (Jean).— POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 12^. 

■ LYRIC.A.L AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the Writings of 

Jean Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 35. cloth gilt. 

VERY YOUNG and QUITE ANOTHER STORY : Two Stories. 

Crown Svo. 6i-. 

mO-RAM (T. Dunbar).— ENGI.AND AND ROME : a History of the 
Relations between the Papacy and the English State and Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of i 683 . Svo 14s, 

JAMESOH (Mrs.).— SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. With 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 \oh. Svo 20s. net 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, the Virgin Mary as represented in 

Sacred and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. Svo. ioa net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MOxNASTIC ORDERS. With ii Etchings and 

88 Woodcuts. Svo. ioa 7iet. 

PITSTORY OF OUR LORD PIis T\ pes and Preem sors. Completed by 

Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols Svo. 20s. net. 

JEEEEBIES (Bicliard).— FIELD AND HEDGEROW. Last Essays. 
Crown Svo. 3A 6d. 

TPIE STORY OF MY HEART : My Autobiography. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by J. Chaklton and PI. Tunaly. 

Crown Svo 3s. 6d. 

TPIE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With autotype reproduction of 

bust of Ricliaid Jetteiies in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown Svo. 6 a 

JEHmiNG-S (Rev. A. C.).-ECCLESIA ANGLICAN A. A Histoiy of the 
Chuich of Christ m England. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

JBWSBURY.— A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE 
JEWSBURY TO [ANE WELbPI CARLYT.E Edited by Mrs Ai.kxander 
Ireland, and Prefaced bya Monograph on Miss j ewsbury by the Editor. Svo, 6s. 

JOHHSONT (J. & J. H.).— THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL; a Treatise op 
the Law and Practice of Letters Patent. Svo. ioa 6 d. 

JORD ANT (William LeigMou).— THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 8vo.6a 

JUSTIHIAM.— TPIE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN ; Latin Te.xt, with 
English Introduction, &c. By Thomas C. Sandaks. Svo. i8.y. 
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KAH'T (Immanuel).— CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF ETHICS. 8vo. 12^. 6d, 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. Translated by T. K. Abbott Notes 

by S. T. Colei idge. 8vo 6s, 

KEITH DERAM ORE. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Miss IMolly ’. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

KILLICK (Rev. A. H.).— HANDBOOK TO MILL’S SYSTEM OF 
LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 3?. 6d. 

KHIG-HT. (E. E.).— THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ ALERTE ’ ; the Narrative of 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations Crown 8vo. 3.?. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET. A Narrative of Recent Tiavel 

in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Gilgit, and the adjacent countries. Svo. 

LADD (George T.).— ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Svo 21S. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Text-Book 

of Mental Science for Academies and Colleges Svo. 12s. 

LAUG (Andrew).— CUSTOM AND MYTH . Studies of«Eaily Usage and 
Belief. With 15 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 79. 6d. 

HOMER AND THE EPIC. Crown Svo. 9^. net. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. Svo. 2.r. 6d, net. 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fcp. Svo. 2.?. 6d, ?iet. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. Svo, 2s, 6d. net 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. Svo. 2jr. 6d. net. 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. Svo. 2^. 6d. net, 

BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by Andrew Lang. Fcp. Svo. 6s, 

the BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With S 

Plates and 130 Illustiations in the Text. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK Edited by Andrew Lang With 4 Plates 

and q 6 Illustrations in the Text Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in 

the Text Cro'wn Svo. 6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. School Edition, without Illustrations. 

Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6d 

tPIE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 

12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford. Cioun Svo. 6s. 

——ANGLING SKETCHES. With Illustrations by W. G, Burn- 
MURDOCH. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LAVISSE (Ernest).-GENERAL VIEW OF TPIE POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE. Crown Svo. sa 

LECKY (W. E. H.).— HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Library Edition, Svo Vols. T. and 11 . 1700-1760. 36s. 
Vols. Ill and IV. 1760-17S4. s6s. Vols V. and VI. 1784-1793. 36s. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. 1793-1800. 36^. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. Crown 

Svo. 6s. each. 

the HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS 

TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. Crown Svo i6a 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 

OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown Svo. i6a 

POEMS Fcap. Svo. sa 
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IsEBS (J. A.) and CLUTTEBBITCE: (W. J.).— B.C. 1887, A RAMBLE 
IN BRITISH; COLUMBIA. With Map and 75 Illusts. Cr. 8vo. 3^ 6d. 

LEWES (George Henry).~THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, from 
Thales to Comte. 2 vo s. 8vo. 32^. 

LEYTOH (Frank).— THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. js. 6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

IiLOXD (F. X).— THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 8vo. 12^. 
LOBraMAH (Frederick W.).— CHESS OPENINGS. Fcp. 8vo. 2.?. 6d. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 

Fcp. 8 VO. 2s. 6d, 

LOINGMOBB (Sir T.).— RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Chailes II. A Biogiaphical Study. With Portrait. 8vo. lof. 6d. 

LOIJBOIN (X C.).— ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING. With 1000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21J. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE ; the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property. With 1100 Woodcuts. 8vo, 2.1s. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS , the Specific Chatacter, &c., of all 

Plants found in Gicat Britain. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8\o. 42jr, 

LUBBOCK (Sir X).— THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION and the Primitive 
Condition of Man. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18.?. 

LYALL (Edna).— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo. 
IS. sewed. 

Presentation Edition, with 20 Illustrations by L. Speed. Crown 8\o. 5J. 

LYBEKKER (K., B.A.).— PHASES OF ANIMAL LIFE, PAST AND 
PRESENT. With 82 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LYDE (Lionel W.).— AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT HISTORY. 
With 3 Coloiiied Maps. Crown 8vo. 3J. 

LYOISTS (Rev. Daniel).— CHRISTIANITY AND INFALLIBILITY— 
Both or Neither. . Crown 8vo. sj. 

LYTT 03 N (Earl of).— MARAH.— By Owen Meredith (the late Earl of 
Lytton). Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

KING POPPY ; a Fantasia. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 


MACAULAY (Lord).— COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. ^^5 5^-. | Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. 

I £ 4 - 

PIISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 

TPIE SECOND. 


Popiilai Edition, 2 vols Crown 8vo. 51. 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


CRITICAL AND 


ANCIENT ROME, in i volume. 
Popular Edition, Ciown 8vo. 2f. 6d. 
Aiithonsed Edition, Crown Svo. 2s 
6d . , or y. 6d. gilt edges. 


People’s Edition, 4 vols. Crown Svo. i6j. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols Post Svo. .iSjt. 

I Library Edition, 5 vols. Svo. ^^4. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITPI LAYS OF 


‘Silver Library’ Edition. With Por- 
trait and Illustiations to the ‘ Lays 
Crown Svo. y. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

Student’s Edition. CiovvnSvo. 6s- I Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo gr. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 8jr. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols Post Svo. 24 'f. 

' Libraiy Edition, 3 vols. Svo 36?- 

[Con/i/iut'd. 
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MACAUIliAY (Lord) — [Continzied), 

* ESSAYS which may be had separately, price M, 


Addison and yifalpole. 

Frederic the Great. 

Croker’s Eosweil’s Johnson. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
Warren Hastings (3^2’. sewed, 62/. cloth). 
The Earl of Chatham {Two Essays) 


each sewed, is. each cloth. 
Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and MachiaYelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord CliYe. 

Lord Byron, and the Comic Drama- 
tists of the Restoration. 


The Essay on Warren Hastings, anno- i The Essay on Lord Clive, annotated by 
tated by S. Hales Fcp. 8vo 62^. j H.Couithope Bowen. Fcp.8vo.2J.6i. 
SPEECHES. People’s Edition, Crown 8vo 3J. 6 d. 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. Illustrated by G. Scharf. Libiary 

Edition Fcp. 4to. ioj 6d. 

Bijou Edition, iSmo. 2J. 6d. gilt top. I Popular Edition, Fcp. 4to 6d sewed. 

I ij cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 

8vo 3J. 6d. gilt edges. 

I Annotated Edition, Fcp. 8 vo. If. sewed, 

Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo. $s. 6d. | is 6d. cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

People’s Edition. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. | Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo 21J. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. 

Populai Edition. Crown Svo. 2J. 6d. I Cabinet Edition, Post Svo. 24J. 
Student’s Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. | 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

Edited, with Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan. Ciown Svo 6s. 

the LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 

Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan. 

Popular Edition. Crown. Svo. 2s. 6d. I Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Post Svo. I2J. 
Student's Edition. Crown Svo. dr. | Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 36J. 

MAODONTALB (George).— UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Three Senes. 
Crown Svo. 3J. 6d each. 

the MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Crown Svo 3J. 6d. 

A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF AN 

OLD SOUL . Poems. i2mo. 6s. 


MACPABBE 3 S' (Sir G-. A.).— LECTURES ON HARIMONY Svo i2j. 

MACKAIL (J. W.).— SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK AN- 
THOLOGY. With a Revised Text, Introduction, Tianslation, &c. Svo. i6j. 

MACIiEOB (Henry D.).— THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
Svo 3J 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. Vol. I. Svo. I2 j., 

Vol. II 14J 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. Svo. Vol I. [New Edition in the Prm] ; 

Vol. II. Part 1 . 4J. 6d. , Vol IJ. Part II ioj 6d. 

MANTN'EKIHG- (G. E.).— WITH AXE AND ROPE IN THE NEW 
7 .EALAND ALPS. Illustrated Svo I2J. 6d. 
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MAirUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY {Stony/iurst Series). 
Logic. By Richard F, Clarke Crown General Metaphysics. ByJohnRicka- 
8 VO. 5r. by. Crown 8vo. 5jr. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By Psychology. By Michael Maher. 

John Rickaby. Crown Svo 5^. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Hatarai Theology. By Berrard 
Law). By Joseph Rickaby. Crown Boedder, CiOsin Svo. 6jr 6d. 
Svo. 5J. Jl Manual of Political Economy. ByC. 

S Devas 6s. 6d 

MAHBOT (Baron de). — THE MEMOIRS OF. Translated from the 
French Crown Svo. js. 6 d. 

MABTIHBAIJ (James).— HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS. Two Volumes of Sermons. 2 \ois. Crov\n Svo 7.? 6d each. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Discourses. 

Crown Svo. js. 6d. 

HOME PRAYERS. Crown Svo. 3.?. 6 d. 

the SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. Svo. 14s. 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 4 vols Crown Svo. ys. 6d. 

each 

I. Personal: Political. I III. Theological: Philosophical. 

II, Ecclesiastical : Historical. | IV. Academical : Beligions. 

MATTHEWS (Braiider).— A FAMILY TREE, and oiher Stones. Ciown 
Svo. 6n 

PEN AND INK — Selected Papers. Crown Svo. ^s. 

WITH MY FRIENDS : Tales told in Partnership. Crown Svo. 6x 

MAHNTDER’S TREASURIES. Fcp. Svo. 6 j. each volume 
Biographical Treasury. The Treasury of Ciolc Knowledge. Bv 

Treasury of natural History. With the Rev. J A,.yhp: With 5 IMaps, 
900 Woodcuts. 15 Plntes, and 300 Woodcuts. Fcp. 

Treasury of Geography, With 7 Maps Svo br 

and 16 Plates The Treasury of Botany, Edited by 

Scientife and Literary Treasury. J. Lindley and T. Moork. With 

Historical Treasury. 1 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 

Treasury of Knowledge. | 2 vols 

MAX MtlLLER (F.). -SELECTED ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND RELIGION. 2 vols. Cioun Svo. ro^. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Cr. 

Svo, 37. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, founded on Lectures delivered at 

the Ro>al Institution in tS6i and 1863. 2 vols. Crown Svo. au. 

HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 

RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions 01 India. Crown Svo ys. 6d. 

—INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF REIJGtON; Four 

Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, Ciown Svo. 79. 6d 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Giffoid Lectures, dcliveied before the 

University of Glasgow in iC 83 . Ciown Svo. lor 6d. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION, The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 

University of Glasgow in 1890. Crown Svo. loi 6d 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL REI.IGION The Gifford Lectures delivered 

before the Univcisity of Glasgow m 1891. Crown Svo ion 6d. 
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MAX MtililiEB {Continued), 

THEOSOPHY OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELIGION : the Gitford 

Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1892. Crown Svo. 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. Svo. 21J. 

THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 

TPIOUGHT. Svo. 2J. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS. AND THE PIOME OF THE ARYAS. 

Crown Svo. 6 A 

INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? Crown Svo. 3^. 6A 

A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. New and Abridged 

Edition, By A. A. MacDonell. Crown Svo. 6s. 

MAY (Sir Thomas Erskine).— THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 3 vols. Ciown Svo 18s. 

MEADE (L. T.). — DADDY’S BOY. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. $s. 6d. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. Illust. by M. E. Edwards. Cr. Svo 3J. 6d. 

TliEBERESFORD PRIZE. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards. Cr. Svo. ss- 

MEATH (The Earl of).--SOCIAL ARROWS: Reprinted Articles on 
various Social Subjects Crown Svo. $s. 

PROSPERITY OR PAUPERISM? Physical, Industnal, and 'Technical 

Training. Edited by the Earl of Meath. Svo. ss . 

MELVILLE (< 3 -. J. Wliyhe). — Novels by. Crown Svo. each, boards ; 
IS. 6d. each, cloth. • 

The Gladiatorso The ^Jueen’s Maries. Digby Grapnel. 

The Interpreter. Holmby House. General Bounce. 

Good for ISothing. Kate Coventry. 

ME 3 NDELSSOH 3 N.— THE LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols Crown Svo. loj-. 

MERIVALB (Rev. Chas.).— HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Crown Svo. 48A Popular Edition, 
8 vols. Crown Svo. 3^ 6d. each 

THE FALL OF IHE ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Shoit Histoiy oi the 

Last Centuiv of the Commonwealth lamo. 7,?. 6d 

GENERAL HISIORY OF ROME FROM b.c. 753 TO A.D. 476. 

Cr. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. With Maps Fcp. 8vo. 2 a 6d, 

MILL ( James).~ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. 2 vols. Svo. 28 a 

MILL (John Stuart).--PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Libiary Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 30A | People’s Edition, ivol.Crown 8\o 31 od 

A SYSTET^I OF LOGIC. Crown 8\o. 3^ 6d. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown Svo ia 4J. 

ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Ciown 8\o 2i. 

UTILITARIANISM Svo 5,^ 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILO- 
SOPHY Svo. i6a 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION AND THEISM Tiiiee 

Essays, 8vo. sa 
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MIIiHEB, (George).-COUNTRY PLEASURES ; the Chronicle of a Year 
chiefly in a Garden. Crown 8vo. 3^-. 6^/. 

MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— SILVERTHORNS. With Illustrations by F. 
Noel Paton Cr. 8vo. 5^. 

THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 5.?. 

the third miss ST. QUENTIN. Crown 8vo. Ss 

NEIGHBOURS. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. Cr 8vo. 6.r. 

TPIE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING With Illustrations. Cr.8vo.si 

STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN : the Black Letter 

Saints. With Illustrations. Royal idnao. 55 

MOORE (Edward).-DANTE AND HIS EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. 
Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

MULHALL (Micliael G.).-~HISTORY OF PRICES SINCE THE YEAR 
1850. Crown 8 VO. 6^. 

NAlSrSElN (Dr. Fridtjof ).— THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. yjr. 6d. 

3SrARIER.--THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART., EX-LORD 
CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. By Alex Charles Ewald. 8vo. 15^. 

THE LECTURES. ESSAYS, AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 

HON. SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART. 8vo. isl ed. 


HESBIT (B.).— LEAVES OF LIFE : Veises. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

LAYS AND LEGENDS. First Series. Crown 8vo. 3J. td. Second 

Senes. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5^. 


HEWMAM (Cardinal).— Works 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cheap Edition, 3.?. 6d. 

Sermons on Various Occasions. Ca- 
binet Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6 a Cheap 
Edition, 35 6d. 

The Idea of a University defined and 
illustrated. Cabinet Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
7A Cheap Edition, Cr 8vo 3^. 6d. 
Historical Sketches. Cabinet Edition, 

3 vols. Crown 8vo, 6a each. Cheap 
Edition, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3.^ 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6a 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 3A 6d. 
Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in 
Controversy with the Arians. Freely 
Translated. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
15A 

Discussions and Arguments onYarious 
Subjects. Cabinet Edition, Crown 
8vo. 6i. Cheap Edition, Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

Apologia Pro ¥ita Sua. Cabinet Ed. , 
Crown Svo. 6a Cheap Ed. ss. 6d. 
Development of Christian Doctrine. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. 6a 
Cheap Edition, Cr. Svo. 3 a 6d. 


by:— 

Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in Catholic Teaching Considered. 
Cabinet Edition. Vol. 1 . Crown Svo. 
7A 6d. ; Vol. II. Crown Svo. 5^. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Ciown Svo. 
31. 6d each 

The Via Media of the Anglican Church, 
Illustiatedm Lectures, &c. Cabinet 
Edition, 2 vols Cr. Svo 6a each. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
^s. 6d. each. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. Cabi- 
net Edition, 2 vols. Crowm Svo. i2A 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Cr Svo. 7A 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. 6a 
Cheap E<lition, Crown Svo. 3A 6^/. 
Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land. Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. 
7A 6d. Cheap Edition, Crown Svo. 
y. 6d. 

Tracts, i. Dissertatiunculoe. 2. On 
the Text of the Seven Epistles of St. 
Ignatius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of 
Ariamsm. 4. Apollinanaiusm. 5. 
St. Cyril’s Formula. 6. Ordo de 
Tempore. 7. Douay Veision of 
Scripture. Crown Svo 8a 

[CoMinzied. 
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MEWMAH (Cardinal),— Works "bj :-^{conHnwed). 


Ab Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. Cabinet Edition, Crown 
8vo, ys. 6d. Cheap Edition, Ciown 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Gallista : a Tale of the Third Century. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6.r. 
Cheap Edition, Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 


I4OSS and Gain; a Tale. Cabinet 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Crown Svo 3^. 6d. 

The Dream of Gerontius. 161110. 6d, 
sewed, ir. cloth. 

Yerses on Yarious Occasions. Cabinet 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Crown Svo. 3.y. 6d. 


For Cardinal Newman’s other Works see Mess}'s. Longma?is Co.^s 
Catalogue of Theological Works, 


WOETOIY (Charles L.).— A HANDBOOK OF FLORIDA. 49 Maps and 
Plans. Fcp. Svo. cr. 


O’BS-IElSr (William).— WHEN WE WERE BOVS : A Novel, Cr. Svo. 
2S. 6d 

OlilPHAlYT (Mrs.). — MADAM, Crown Svo. u boards ; is. 6d, cloth. 
IN TRUST. Crown Svo. u. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

OMAIST (C. W. C.).— A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM TI-TE EARLIEST 
TIMESTO THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST. With Maps. Crown Svo. 
4^. 6d. 

PABKES (Sir Henry). - FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAKING OF 
AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. With Poi traits. 2 vols. Svo. 32^. 

PAUIi (Hermann).— PRINCIPLES OF THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 
Translated by H. A. Stiong. Svo. lojr. 6d. 

PATH (James).— THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. Cr. Svo. i.r. bds. : 

IS. 6d cl 

THICKER THAN WATER. Grown Svo. ir. boaids; is 6d. cloth. 

PEBEIjNG- (Sir Philip).— HARD KNOTS IN SHAKESPEARE. Svo. 
ys. 6d. 

THE ‘ WORKS AND DAYS ’ OF MOSES. Crown Svo. 39. 6^. 

PHILIiIPPS-WOLXiEY (C.). — SNAP: a Legend of the I ^one Mountain. 
With 13 Illustrations by H. G. Willink. Crown Svo. 3.9 6d. 

POLE (W.).— THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME 
OF WHIST. Fcp. Svo. sis. 6d. 

POOLE (W. H. and Mrs.).— COOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. Fcp. 
Svo. 29 . 6d. 


PBAEGEB (P.).— WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. Crown Svo. 79. 6d. 

PBATT (A. E., P.B.G-.S.).— TO THE SNOWS OF TIBET THROUGH 
CHINA. With 33 Illustrations and a Map. Svo. 189. 

PEEB'DEBGAST (JohnP.).— IRELAND, FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1690. Svo. 59. 
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PBOCTOB (B.A.).--'Wor3s-s by 

Old and Hew Astronomy. 4to. 36^. 

The Orbs Around Us. Ciown 8vo. 5^. 

Other Worlds than Ours. With 14 
Illustrations Crown 8vo. 5^. Cheap 
Edition, 3^. Sd. 

The Moon. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

UniYerse of Stars. 8vo lo^ 6d. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, in 
12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15^. or 
Maps only, i2jr 6^4 

The Student’s Atlas. In 12 Circular 
Maps. 8vo. 

Hew Star Atlas. In 12 Circular Maps, 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 

3 vols. Crown Svo. 5i each 

Chance and Luck. Crown Svo. 2s. 
boards ; 2:1 6d cloth 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr.Svo. 55. 
Cheap Edition, 31.' 6d. 

How to Play Whist : with the Lfwsand 
Etiquette of Whist. Crown Svo 3^.64/. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play. i6mo. is. 

BABTSOME (Cyril).--THE RISE 
MENT IN ENGLAND: being a S( 


The Stars in their Season. 12 Maps. 
Royal Svo. 5^ 

Star Primer. Show ing the Starry Sky 
Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
Crown 4to. 2J. 6d 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun-Yiews 
of the Earth, and 24 Zodiacal Maps, 
&c. Demy 4to 5jr 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crowm Svo. 5.?. 
Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Stiong. Crown Svo. zs. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. Crown* Svo. 5^. 
Cheap Edition, ss. 6d. 

Our Place among Infinities. Cr.Svo. 5?. 
The Expanse of Heaven. Cr. Svo. 5^. 
The Great Pyramid. Crown Svo. 5J. 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy 
Crown Svo. 5J. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, A. 
Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R A. Proctoi. Crown Svo 5.^. 
Leisure Readings. By E Clodd, A. 
Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyaid, 
and R. A. Proctoi. Crown Svo. Si'. 

OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
nes of Twenty Lectures. Crown Svo. 6s. 


READER (Emily E-)--'^OICES FROM FLOWER-LAND : 

Book and Language of Flowers Illustrated by ADA BkOOKii. 
Cloth, 2i. 6d , vegetable vellum, 3i. 6(4 


a Birthday 
Royal i6nio. 


REPLY (A) TO DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion Svo. 6 j. 


BIBOT (Th.).— THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Crown Svo. 3i. 

BICH (A.).— A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


RICHARDSOH (Dr. B. W.).-NATIONAL HEALTH. A Review of 
the Works of Sir Edwin Chadwick, K.C. B. Crown qi. 6d. 

“RTVEBS CT and T. E.). — THE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN ; or, 
The Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Tiees. With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 4i. 


BIVEBS (T.). — THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. Fcp. Svo 4i. 6d. 

BOBERTSOH (A.).— THE KIDNAPPED SQUATPER. and other Aus- 
tralian Tales. Crown Svo. 6s. 

BOGET (John Lewis).— A HISTORY OF THE ‘OLD WATER 
COLOUR ’ SOCIETY. 2 vols Royal Svo. 42i. 

BOGET (Peter M.).— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES Crown Svo lof 6;4 
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BOMAHES (G-eorge John, M.A., DARWIN, AND 

AFTER DARWIN : an Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discus- 
sion of Post- Darwinian Questions. Part I. — The Darwinian Theoiy. With a 
Portrait of Dai"win and 125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

BOHALBS (Alfred).— THE FLY-FISHER’S ETYMOLOGY. With 20 
Coloured Plates. 8vo 14J, 

BOSSBTTI (Maria Eraneesca).— A SHADOW OF DANTE ; being au 
Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. Cr. Svo. loj. M. 

BOUINB (J. H., M.A.).— GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE. a Study of 
the Anarchy. Svo. i6j. 

BUSSELL.— A LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Spencer Walpole. 
2 vols. Svo. 361:. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 12s. 

SEEBOHM (Frederick). — THE OXFORD REFORMERS — JOHN 
COLET, ERASMUS, AND THOMAS MORE. Svo. 14s. 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in its Re- 
lations to the Manonal and 'Fribal Systems, &c. 13 Maps and Plates, Svo. i6.f. 

'I'HE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. With Map. 

Fcp. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

SEWELL (Elizabeth M.).— STORIES AND TALES. Crown Svo. is, 6d 
each, cloth plain; 2^. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. — 

Amy Herbert. Katharine Ashton. Gertrude. 

‘The Earl’s Daughter. Margaret Percival. Ivors. 

The Experience of Life. Laneton Parsonage. Home Life. 

1 Glimpse of the World. Ursula. After Life. 

Gleve Hall. 

SHAKESPEARE.- BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE, i vol. Svo. 
With 36 Woodcuts, 14^ , or in 6 vols Fcp. Svo 21s 

OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O 

IiALLlvvKLL-PHiLLiPP.S. With Illustrations. 2 vols Royal 8vo. Ti is. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE. By James Walter. With 500 

Illustiations. Imp 8\o 2is. 

the SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK By M VRV F. Dunbar 

32mo IS. 6d. cloth. With Photographs, 32010. ss. Diawing Room Edition, 
with Photographs, Fcp. Svo. 10s 6d. 

SHERBROOKE (Viscount).— LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 
HON. ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, G C B By A. 
Patchett Martin. With 5 Copper-plate Portraits, &c. 2 vols. Gvo. 

SHIRRES (L. P.).— AN ANALYSIS OF THE IDEAS OF ECONOMICS. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

SIDG-WICK (Alfred).— DISTINCTION : and the Criticism of Beliefs. Cr. 
Svo. 

SILVER LIBRARY, The.— Crown Svo. price 3s. 6d. each volume. 
BAKER’S (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in CLODD’S (E.) Story of Creation : a 

Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Plain Account of Evolution With 

Kifie and Hound in Ceylon. 77 Illustiations. 

With 6 Illustrations. CONYBEARE (Rev. W, J.) and HOW- 

BARIHG-COULD’S (S.) Curious Myths SON’S (Yery Rev. J. S.) Life and 

of the Middle Ages. Epistles of St. Paul, 46 Illustra- 

Origin and Development of tions. 

Religious Belief. 2 vols. DOUGALL’S(L.)Beggars AU; aNovel. 

BRASSBY'S (Lady) A Yoyage in the DOYLE’S (A. Conan) Micah Clarke ; a 

^ Sunbeam With 66 Illustrations. Tale of Monmouth's Rebellion. 

[ConRm^ed. 
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ILVES, LIBBARTs {Continued). 

' MESIYALE’S (Dean) History of tlie 
Homans under the Empire. 8 vols. 


DOYLE’S (A. Conan) The Captain of 
lac Folcstar, and other Tales. 
FEOUDE’S (J. a.) Short Stndies on 
Great Subjects. 4 vols 

The History of England, 

fiom the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 
vols. 

C^sar : a Sketch. 

Thomas Carlyle : a History 

of his Life 1795-^835. 2 vols 

1834-iSST 2 vols. 

r The Two Chiefs of Dunboy ; 

an Ii ish Romance of the Last 
Centiirv 

GLEIG’S (Key. G. R.) Life of the Duke 
of l¥ellington. With Portrait. 
HAGGARD’S (H. R.) She : A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 

Allan Quatermain. ith 

20 Illustrations. 

Colonel ()uaritch, ¥.G. : a 

Tale of Country Life. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full- 

page Illustrations. 

Beatrice. 

HARTS ’S (Bret) in the Carguinez 
Woods, and other Stories. 

HE LH HOLTZ’S (Professor) Popular 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 
With 68 W'^’ocdcuts. 2 vols. 
HOWITT’S (W.) ¥isits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustiations 
JEFFERIES’ (R.) The Story of My 
Heart. With Poi trait. 

Field and Hedgerow. Last 

Essays of. With Portrait. 

Hed Deer. W” ith 17 Illust. 

KRIGHT’S (B. F.) Cruise of the 
‘Alerte,’ a Search toi Ticasure. 
Whth 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBDCK’S 
(W. J.) B.C. 1887 . British Columbia. 
75 Illustiations 

MACAULAY’S (Lord) Essays— Lays of 
Ancient Rome. In 1 vol. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations to the ‘ Lays 
MACLEOD’S (H. D.) The Elements of 
Batiking. 

MARSHMAN’S (J. G.) Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock. 

MAX MULLER’S (F.) India, What can 
it teach us ? 

Introduction to the Science 

of Religion. 


MILL’S (J. S.) Principles of Political 
Economy. 

System of Logic. 

MILKER’S (G.) Country Pleasures. 

NEWMAK’S (Cardinal) Historical 
Sketches. 3 vols 

Fifteen Sermons Preached 

before the University of Oyford. 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 

Callista : a Tale of the Tliiid 

Century. 

! — Loss and Gain : a Tale 

Essays, Critical and His- 
torical. 2 vols. 

Sermons on Various Occa- 
sions. 

Lectures on the Doctrine of 

JustiScation. 

Fifteen Sermons Preached 

before the University of Oxford. 

An Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine. 

The Arians of the Fourth 

Century. 

Verses on Various Occa- 
sions. 

Difficulties felt by Anglicans 

in Catholic Teaching Couhldered. 
2 vols. 

The Idea of a University 

defined and Illustrated. 

Biblical and Ecclesiastical 

Miracles. 

Discussions and. Arguments 

on Various Subjects. 

Grammar of Assent. 

The Via Media of the An- 
glican Church. 2 vols. 

Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons. 8 vols 

— Selection from ‘ Parochial 

and Plain Sermons’. 

Discourses Addressed to 

Mixed Congregations, 

Present Position of Ca- 
tholics in England, 

Sermons bearing upon Sub- 
jects of the Day. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S (C.) Snap : a 
Legend of the Lone Mountains. 13 
Illustrations. 

PROCTOR’S (R, A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 

{^Continued. 
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SILVEK LIBRAE Y-, '^-\L&.~-{Continued,) 


PIOCTOB’S (R. 1 .) Rough Ways made WEYMM’S (Stanley J.) The House of 
Smooth, the Wolf: a Romance. 

Pleasant ¥Zays in Science. WOOD’S (Key. J. G.) Petland Re- 

ST&NLEY’S (Bishop) Familiar History visited. With 33 Illustrations 

of Birds, With 160 Illustrauons Strange Dwellings With 

STEYENSON (Robert Louis) and OS- 60 Illustiations. 

BO'JRNE’S (Lloyd) The Wrong Outof Doors. With ii Ulus- 

Box, trations 

SMia?K (R. Boswortli).~CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS 
Maps, Plans, &c Crown 8vo 6s 

STAHLEY (E.).-A KAMI LIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. With 160 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo, 3:1. 6d, 

STEPHEN* (Sir James).— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Crown Svo. yi. 6./. 

STEPHEHS (H. Morse).— A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOT tr 

TION. 3 vols. Svo. Vol. I. i8h Vol II. iS.. {VoL III, in thcp-ess 

STEVENSON (Robt. Louis).— A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES* 
Small Fcp. Ovo. 151: 

A CHILD’S GARLAND OF SONGS, Gathered from ‘A Child's 

Garden of Verses’. Set to Music by C Villiers Stanford Mas Doo 
4to. 2f sewed, 37. 6d cloth gilt. 

THE DYNAMIl'ER Fcp. Svo is. sewed, i.s Gd. cloth 

STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fcp, Svo 

IS. sewed, IS. 6d cloth ^ ’ 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis) and OSBOURNE (Llovd) — THF 
WRONG Dux Clown Svo 3;, 6d. 

STOCK (St. George).-DJi:i)UC LIVE LOGIC. P'cp. Svo. 3.?. 6d. 

STB.ONG (I±orbertA.),LOGEjVIAN(WiUemS.)and V^HEELET? 

(B. L).-INTR 0 DUCl'lON TO THE STUDY OP' THE HISTOR^ 
LANGUAGE. Svo. ioa oJ, 

SULLY (James).— THP: HUMAN MIND 2 vols Svo 2tj 
OUTLINES OF PSYUHOLOCiY. Svo oa 

the TJACHER’S HANDBOOK OP PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. Svo. 5^ 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, an Jiiqiuiy into die Reality ol Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols Svo, 36^, 


DBOOK OP PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. Svo. 5^ 
an Jiiqiuiy into die Reality ol Divine Revela- 


REPLY (A) TO DR LIGIITFOOT’S ESSAYS. By the Ainbor of ‘ Super- 
natuial Religion ’ Svo p. 6d. 

SUTTNER (Bertha Von).— LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS (Du' Vda//en 
Nieder) • 'i he Aniobiogiaphy ol Maiiha Tilling. 1 lanslatcd by T. Holme- 
Clown Svo. 7) bd. 


SYMES (J. E.).--PRP:lUDK to MODERN HISTORY • a Biiel Sketch of 
the Woild’s Histoiy ftom the Third to the Ninth Lenliny Ct. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Colonel Meadows).— A STUDEN'F’S MANUAL OF THE 
H I SI OR Y OP' INDIA. ( 'row n Svo yr 6d 

THOMPSON (Annie).-A MORAL DILEMMA • a Novel Cr. Svo. 6 l 

THOMPSON (D. G-reenleaf).— THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Intto- 
duction to the Piactical Sciences. Svo los. 6d 
A SYSTEM Ol' P.SY( 'HOLOGY 2 vols Svo 

THE RELIGIOUS SENTIME.N'I S OP THP: HUMAN MIND. Svo. 

js 6d 

— SOCIAL PROGRESS an Essay, Svo js bd 

■— THE PHILOSOPHY OP PICIION IN Lld'ERAl'URE: an Elssav, 
Ciown Svo 6^. 
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'THOMBOH (Most Kev. William, B.B., late Archbishop of York) — 
OUTLINES OF THE NECESSARY LAWS OF THOUGHT . a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. Post 8vo. 6 s. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2S. 6d. cloth 

TOYINBBE (Arnold).— LECTURES ON THE INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
LUTION OF THE i8th CENTURY IN ENGLAND Svo 10^ 6d. 

TBEVBLYAH (Sir G. O., Bart.).— THE LIFE AND LEITERS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 

Popular Edition. Crown Svo. 2J. 6 d. I Cabinet Edition, 2 vols Cr. Svo. i2j. 

Student’s Ed'tion Crown Svo. 6s, 1 Library Edition, 2 vols. Gvo 365. 

the EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES rOX Libiary 

Edition, Svo. i8s. Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

TKOIiLOPE (Anthony).— THE WARDEN. Ci. Svo is bds , 6d. cl. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown Svo. is. boaids, i? 6 d. cloth 

VEK.NEY (Frances Parthenope).- MEMOIRS OF THE .VERNEY 
FAMILY DURING THE CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Ltlters and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. With 38 Portraits, 
Woodcuts, and Facsimile. 2 vols. Royal Svo. 42s. 

VILIiB (G.).— THE PERPLEXED FARMER: How is he to meet Alien 
Competition ? Crown Svo. 5^. 

VIRGII.-. — PUBLI VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLTCA, GEORGICA, 
.^ENEIS; the Works of Virgil, Latin Text, wnth English Commentary and 
Index. By R H. Kennedy Crown Svo. los. 6J 

the 2ENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English Verse. By 

John Conington. Crown Svo. 6s 

the poems of VIRGIL. Translated into English Prose. By 

John Conington. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF VIRGIL Translated from 

the Latin by f. W, Mackail. Printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper i6mo. sjt. 

THE ACNETD OF VERGIL Books 1 . to VI. Translated into English 

Verse by James Rhoades Ciown Svo. 5^. 

WAKEMA 3 N (H. O.) and HASSALI, (A.).-ESS A INTRODUC- 
TORY TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH CONSTITUl'IONAL HISTORY. 
Edited by H. O. Wakeman and A. Hassall. Crown Svo. 6y. 

WALFORD (Mrs. Ii. B.).— THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA Cr. Svo. 21. 6d. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown Svo. 6s. 

TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES. With Portiait of Hannah 

More. Crown Svo. 4J. 6d. 

WALKER (A. Campbell-).— THE CORRECT CARD ; or, How to Play 
at Whist ; a Whist Catechism. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

WALPOLE (Spencer).- HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE CON- 
CLUSION OF THE GREAT WAR IN 1815 to 1858. 6 vols. Ciown Svo. 

6j-. each 

THE LAND OF HOME RULE : being an Account of the History and 

Institutions of the Isle of Man. Crown Svo. djr. 

WELLIKGTOK.— LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGl'ON. By the 
Rev, G R. Gleig. Crown Svo. 3X. 6d. 

WEYMAB* (Stanley J.).— THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF : a Romance. 
Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 

WHATELY (Archbishop).— ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Cr. Svo. 4^. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown Svo. 4.?. 6d. 

LESSONS ON REASONING. Fcp. Svo. i.f. 6d. 

BACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
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WHISHAW (Fred. J.).--OUT OF DOORS IN TSAR LAND : a Record of 
the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by Charles Whymper. 

WILCOCKS (J. C.).— THE SEA FISHERMAN. Comprising the Chief 
Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, and Remarks 
on Nets, Boats, and Boating. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6i-, 

WIIiDICH: (Charles M.).— POPULAR TABLES for giving Information 
for ascertaining the value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, the 
Public Funds, &c. Edited by H. Bence Jones Crown 8vo. ioa 6d. 

WITT (Prof.)— Works by. Translated by Frances Younghusband. 

THE TROJAN WAR. Crow n 8vo. 2j-. 

MYTHS OF HELLAS ; or, Greek Tales. Crown 8vo. qa 6d. 

TPIE WANDERINGS OF ULY’SSES. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 

the RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND , being the Story of 

Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis ’. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo 3^ 6d. 

WOLFF (Henry W.).-RAMBLES IN THE BLACK FOREST. Crown 
8vo y.f. 6d 

THE WATERING PLACES OF THE VOSGES. With Map. Crown 

Svo. 4^' 6d 

THE COUNTRY OF THE VOSGES. With a Map. Svo. 12A 

PEOPLE'S BANKS . a Record of Social and Economic Success. Svo, 

7s. 6d. 


WOOD (Rev. J. ( 3 -.).-HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals. With 140 Illustrations. Svo. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account of Biitish Insects, their 

Structure, Habits, and Transformations. With 700 Illustrations. Svo. ys. ?iet. 

INSECTS ABROAD ; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 

Structure, Habits, and Transformations. With 600 Illustrations. Svo. ys. net. 

BIBLE ANIMALS ; a Description of every Living Creature mentioned 

in the Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. Svo ys. net. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS ; abridged from ‘ Homes w ithout Hands’. 


With dojlliistrations. Crown Svo y. 6d. 

OUT-QF I^OORS ; a Selection of Original Articles on Practical Natural 

Histoiy.*/ With I'l Illustrations. Crown Svo. 35, 6d. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3L 6d. 


WORDSWORTH (Bishop Charles).— ANNALS OF MY LIFE. First 
Series, 1S06-1846. Svo. 15J. Second Series, 1847-1856, Svo. 


WYLIE (J*. H.).— HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE 
FOURTH. Crown Svo. Vol. I. 10s. 6d . ; Vol. II. 

ZELLER (Dr. E.).— HISTORY OF ECLECTICISM IN GREEK PHILO- 
SOPHY. Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

the STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND SCEPTICS. Translated by 

the Rev. O. J Reichel Crown Svo. 15X. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated by the 

Rev. O. I. Reichel. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. Translated by Sarah F, 

Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin Crown Svo. iSr. 

the PRE-SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Tianslated by Sarah F Alleyne. 

2 vols Crown Svo 3oy. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 

Translated by Saiah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. Crown Svo xos. 6J. 
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